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PREFACE. 



The following sheets were, as the title-page ex- 
presses> printed so long ago as the year 1780. 
The design, in pursuance of which they were written^ 
was not so extensive as that announced by the 
present title. They had at that time no other 
destination than that of serving as an introduction 
to a plan of a penal code in termnis^ designed to 
follow them, in the same volume. 

The body of the work had received its completion 
according to the then present extent of the author's 
views, when, in the investigation of some flaws he 
had discovered, he found himself unexpectedly en* 
tangled in an unsuspected comer of the metaphysical 
maze. A suspension, at first not apprehended to be 
more than a temporary one, necessarily ensued: 
suspension brought on coolness, and coolness, aided 
by other concurrent causes, ripened into disgust. 

Imperfections pervading the whole mass had al- 
ready been pointed out by the sincerity of severe 
and discerning friends; and conscience had cer- 
tified the justness of their censure. The inordinate 
length of some of the chapters, the apparent inutility 
of others, and the dry and metaphysical turn of 
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the whole, suggested an apprehension, that, if pub- 
lished in its present form, the work would contend 
under great disadvantages for any chance, it might 
on other accounts possess, of being read, and con- 
sequently of being of use. 

But, though in this manner the idea of completing 
the present work slid insensibly aside, that was not 
by any means the case with the consid^ratioinfi which 
had led him to engage in it. Every opening, which 
promised to afford thq lights he stood in need of, 
was still pursued : as occasion arose> the several 
departments connecfted with that* in which he had 
at first engaged, wer^ successivdy explored; in-^ 
somlich that, in One branch or other of ike parsmt, 
his researches have neariy. embraced tiie yrhble field 
of legislation. V' i - 

. Several causes have conspired ab prteent to bring 
ta light, under this liew tiUe, a work which under 
its original one had he6fi imperoe|)tibly^ bwt'as it 
had seemed irrevocably, doon^ ^ obliviob* • In 
t^e course of eight years, materials lor/ various 
works,, corresponding to the different branches. of 
tiiie subject of legislation, had bedn produced^ and 
some nearly reduced to shape : and, in every one 
of those works, tte principles exhibited in the 
present publication had be^i found so necessary, 
that, either to transcribe them piece-meal, or to ex- 
hibit them somewhere where they could be referred 
to in the lump, was fousid unavoidable. The former 
course would ha;ve occasioned repetitions too bulky 
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to be emj^oyed without necessity in the execution 
of a plan unayoidably so voiuminons : the latter 
was therefore indisputably the preferable one. 

To^ publish the materials in the form in which they 
were already pritited> or to work them up into a 
new one, was therefore the only alternative: the 
latter had all along been his wish, and, had time 
and the requisite degree of alacrity been at com- 
mand, it would as cettainly have been realised. 
Cogent considerations, however, concur, with the 
irksomenebs^ of the tast, in placing the accomplish- 
ment of it at present at an unfathomable distance. 

Another eonsideratioii is, that the suppression of 

a 

the present ^woA, had it been ever so decidedly 
wished, is no longer altogether in his power. In 
the course of so long an interval, various incidents 
have introduced copies into various hands, from 
some of which they have been transferred, by deaths 
and other accidents, into others that are unknown 
to him. Detached, but considerable extracts, have 
even been published, wit^ut any dishonourafok 
views, (for the name of the author was very honestly 
subjoined to them) but without his privity^ and in 
publications Undertaken without his knowledge. 

It may perhaps be necessary to add, to complete 
his excuse for offering to the public a woirik pervaded 
by blemishes, which have not escaped even the 
authors partial eye, that the censure, so justly be- 
stowed upon the fortn, did not extend itself to the 

matter. 
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In sending it thus abroad into thW^orld with 
all its imperfections upon its head» he thinks it may 
be of assistance to the few readers he can expect, 
to receive a short intimation of the chief particulars, 
in respect of which it fails of corresponding with 
his maturer views. It will thence be observed how 
in some respects it fails of quadrating with the 
design announced by its original title, as in others 
it does with that tihnounced by the one it bears 
at present. 

An introductioa to a work which tak^s for its 
subject the totality of any science, ought to con- 
tfdn all such matters^ and such matters only, as 
belong in common to every particular branch of 
that science, or atleast to more branches of it than 
one. Compared with its present title, the present 
work fails in both ways of being conformable to 
th$tt rule. 

As an introduction to the principles of morals, in 
addition^ to the analysis it contains of the extensive 
ideas signified by the terms pleasure, pain, motive, 
and disposition, it ought to have given a similar 
analysis of the not less ext-ensive, though much less 
determinate, ideas annexed to the terms emotion, 
passion, appetite, .virtue, vice, and some others, in- 
cluding the names of the particular virtues and vices. 
But as the true, and, if he conceives right, the only 
true ground- work for the: development of the latter 
set of terms, has been laid by the explanation of the 
former, the completion of such a dictionary, so to 
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style it, w^pt in comparison of the commencement, 
be little more than a mechanical operation. 

Again, ai^ an introduction to the principles of 
legislation in general, it ought rather to have included 
matters belonging exclusively to the civil branch, 
than matters more particularly applicable to the 
penal: the latter being but a means of compassing 
the ends proposed by the former. In preference 
therefore, or at least in priority, to the several 
chapters which will be found relative to punishment, 
it ought to have exhibited a set of propositions 
which have since presented themselves to him as 
affording a standard for the operations performed 
by government, in the creation and distribution o£ 
proprietary and other civil rights. He means cer- 
tain axioms of what may betermed mental pathology, 
expressive of the connexion betwixt the feelings of 
the parties concerned, and the several classes of in- 
cidents, which either call for, or are produced by, 
operations of the nature above mentioned.* 

The consideration of the division of offences, and 
every thing else that belongs to offences^, ought, 

» ■ ■ I I I I I 11 ■» ■! I I. ' I I J i 

* For example. — It is loone to lose than simply not to gain,^^4 l6s$ fulls 
the lighter by being divided.— -The sufferings of a person hurt m gratifica- 
tion of enmity^ is greater than the gratification produced by the same cause. 
Tbese, and a few others which he will have occasion to exhibit at the 
head of another publication, have the same claim to the appellation of 
axioms, as tliose given by mathematicians under that name ; since, re- 
ferring to universal experience as their immediate basis, they are in- 
capable of demonstration, and require only to be developed and illustrated, 
in order to be recognised as incontestable. 
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besides, to have preceded the coadipbratiofi of 
punishment : for the idea oi punishmeiU presupposes 
the idea of offence : punishment, as such, not being 
inflicted but in consideration of offence. 

Lastly, the analytical discussions relative to the 
classification of offences would, according to his 
present views, be transferred to a separate treatise, 
in which the system of legislation is considered 
solely in respect of its form : in other words, in 
respect of its method and terrmmdogy. 

In these respects the performance faUs of coming 
up to the author's own ideas of what should have 
been exhibited in a work, bearing the title he has 
now given it, viz. that of an Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation. He knows how- 
ever of no other that would be less unsuitable: 
nor in particular would so adequate an intimation 
of its actuSil contents have been given, by a title 
corresponding to the more limited design, with 
which it was written: viz. that of serving as an 
/ introduction to a penal code. 

Yet more. Dry and tedious as a great part of 
the discussions it contains must unavoidably be 
found by the bulk of readers, he knows not how 
to regret the having written them, nor even the 
having made them public. Under every head, the 
practical uses, to which the discussions contained 
under that head appeared applicable, are indicated : 
nor is there, he believes, a single proposition that 
he has not found occasion to build upon in the 
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peankig oiiSOme artiele of otiier of those proviMon^ 
of detail, of which a body of law;" autiioritative or 
unauthotitative, must be composed. He will yen* 
ture to 'Specify particularly, in this view, the several 
chapters sherdy characterised by the words Sen* 
Ability, Actions, Intentionalityy Consciousness, Motives, 
Dispositions, Consequences. Even in the enormous 
chapter o» the division of offences, which, notwith* 
standing the forced compression the plan has under* 
gone in several of its parts, in manner there men- 
tioned, occupies no fewer than one hundred and four 
closely printed quarto pages/ the ten concluding 
ones are employed in a statement of the practical 
advantages that may be reaped from the plan of 
classification which it exhibits. Those in whose 
sight the Defence of Usury has been fortunate 
enough to find favour, may reckon as one instance 
of those advantages the discovery of the principles 
developed jn that little treatise. In the preface to 
an anonymous tract published so long ago as in 
1776,t he had hinted at the utility of a natural clas- 
sification of offences, in the character of a test for 
distinguishing genuine fn)m spurious ones. The 
case of usury is one among a number of instances 
of the truth of that observation. A note at the end 
t)f Sect, XXXV. Chap. xvi. of the present publication, 
may serve to show how the opinions, developed in 
that tract, owed their origin to the difficulty ex- 

I I ■ I «■ ■ ' ■,...■ I I I ■!■ II > I .... I II 11 

*- The first edition was published in 1789, in quarto, 
f A Fragment on Government, &c. reprinted 1822. 
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pdrienced in the attempt to find a place in his system 
for that imaginary offence. To some readers, a^ a 
fldeans of helping them to support the fatigue of 
wading through an analysis of such enormous length, 
he would almost recommend the beginning with 
those ten concluding pages. 

One good at least may result from the present 
publication ; viz. that the more he has trespassed on 
the patience of the reader on this occasion, the less 
need he will have so to do on future ones : so that 
this may do to those, the office which is done, by 
books of pure mathematics, to books of mixed ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy. The narrower 
the circle of readers is, within which the present 
work may be condemned to confine itself, the less 
limited may be the number of those to whom the 
firuits of his succeeding labours may be found ac- 
cessible. He may therefore in this respect find 
himself in the condition of those philosophers of 
antiquity, who are represented as having held two 
bodies of doctrine, a popular and an occult one : 
but, with this difference, that in his instance the 
occult and the popular will, he hopes, be found as 
consistent as in those they were contradictory ; and 
that in his production whatever there is of occultness 
has been the pure result of sad necessity, and in 
no respect of choice. 

Having, in the course of this advertisement, had 
such frequent occasion to allude to different ar- 
rangements, as having been suggested by more ex- 
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tennve and maturer views, it may periiaps contribute 
to the satisfaction of the reader, to receive a short 
intimation of their nature : the rather, as, without 
such explanation, references, made here and thei^ 
to unpublished works, might be productive of per- 
plexity and mistake. Tlie following then are the 
titles of the works by the publication of which his 
present designs would be completed. They are 
exhibited in the order which seemed to him best 
fitted for apprehension, and in which they would 
stand disposed, were the whole assemblage ready to 
come out at once : but the order, in which they 
will eventually appear, may probably enough be 
influenced in some degree by collateral and tem- 
porary considerations. 

Part the 1st. Principles of legislation in matters 
oi civil, more distinctively termed private distributive, 
or for , shortness, distributive, law. 

Part the 2d. Principles of legislation in matters 
of pmal law. 

Part the 3d. Principles of legislation in matters 
of procedure: uniting in one view the criminal BXkd 
civil branches, between which no line can be drawn^ 
but a very indistinct one, and that continually liable 
to variation. 

Part the 4th. Principles of legislation in matters 
of reward. 

Part the 6th. Principles of legislation in matters 
of public distributive, more concisely as well as fii- 
miliarly termed cofistitutional, Ibvi. 
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' T Part the 6th. Principles oi legislation in matters 
of paUtical tactics: or of the art of maintaining order 
in the proceedings of political assemblies, so as to. 
direct them to the end of their institution: viz, 
by a system of rules, which are to the constitutional 
branch, in some respects, what the law of procedure 
is to the civil and the penal. 

Part the 7th. Principles of legislation in matters 
betwixt nation and nation, or, to use a new though 
not inexpressive appellation, in matters of inter- 
national law. 

Part the 8th. Principles of legislation in matters 
o£Jinance. 

Part the 9th. Principles of legislation in matters 
of political economy. 

Part the 10th. Plan of a body of law, complete 
in all its branches, considered in respect of its form; 
in other words, in respect of its method and ter* 
minology ; including a view of the origination and^ 
connexion of the ideas expressed by the short list 
of terms, the exposition of which contains all that 
can be said with propriety to belong to the head 
of wwHtTMlJurisprudenceJ^ 

The use of the principles laid down under the 
above several heads is to prepare the way for the 
body of law itself exhibited in termims ; and which 
to be complete, with reference to any political state, 
must consequently be calculated for the meridian. 
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* Such as obligation, right, power, possession, tide, exemption, imma- 
nity, franchise, privilege, nullity, validity, and the like. 
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aiid adapted to the circumBtances^ of some obo such 
state in particular*. / 

Had hei an unlimited power of drawing, upon tmmi 
and ev^^ other condition necessary, it would be 
his wish to postpone the publiissttion of each part 
to the completion of the whole. In particulai^ the 
usa of theten parts, which exhibit what appear to 
him the dictates of utility in every line^ being no 
other than to furnjbh reasons for the several cor- 
responding provisions contained in the body of law 
itself, the exact truth of the former can never be 
precisely ascertained, till the provisions, to which 
they are destined to apply, are themselves ascer* 
tained, and that in termnis. But as the infirmity of 
human nature renders all plans precaxious in the 
execution, in proportion as they are extensive in 
the design, and as he has already made considerable 
advances in several branches of the theory, without 
having made correspondent advances in the prac* 
tical applications, he deems it more than probable, 
that the eventual order of publication will not eorrr 
respond exactly with that which, had it been equally 
practicable, would have appeared most eligible. 
Of this irregularity the unavoidable result will be^ 
a multitude of imperfections, which, if the execu-- 
tion of the body of law in terminis had kept pace 
with the development of the principles, so that each 
part had been adjusted and corrected by the other, 
might have been avoided. His conduct however 
will be the less swayed by Ais inconvenience, from 
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big suspecting it to be lof the number of those in 
which the personal vanity of the author is much 
more concerned, than the instruction of the public : 
since whatever amendments may be suggested in 
the detail of tj^ie principles, by the literal fixation 
of the provisions to which they are relative, may 
easily be made in a corrected edition of the former, 
succeeding upon the publication of the latter. 

In the course of the ensuing pages, references 
will be found, as already intimated, some to the 
plan of a penal code to which this work was meant 
as an introduction, some to other branches of the 
above-mentioned general plan, under titles some* 
what different from those, by which they have been 
mentioned here. The giving this warning is all 
which it is in the author's power to do, to save the 
reader from the perplexity of looking out for what 
has not as yet any existence. The recollection of 
the change of plan will in like manner account 
for several similar incongruities npt worth par- 
ticularizing. 

Allusion was made, at the outset of this ad- 
vertisement, to some unspecified difficulties, as the 
causes of the original suspension, and unfinished 
complexion, of the present work. Ashamed of his 
defeat, and unable to dissemble it, he knows not 
how to refuse himself the benefit of such an apology 
as a. slight sketch of the nature of those difficulties 
may afford. 

The discovery of them was produced by the 
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attempt to solve the questions that will be fotmd at 
the conclusion of the volume : Wherein consisted the 
identity and completeness of a law? What the dis- 
tinction, and where the separation, between a penal and 
a civil law? What the distinction, and where the 
separation, between the penal and other branches of 
the law? 

To g;ive a complete and correct answer to these 
questions, it is but too evident that the relations and 
dependencies of every part of the legislative system, 
with respect to every other, must have been com- 
prehended and ascertained. But it is only upon a 
view of these parts themselves, that such an opera- 
tion could have been performed. To the accuracy 
of such a survey one necessary condition would 
therefore be, the complete existence of the fabric 
to be surveyed. Of the performance of this con- 
dition no example is as yet to be met with any 
where. Common law, as it styles itself in England, 
judiciary law, as it might more aptly be styled every 
where, that fictitious composition which has no 
known person for its author, no known assemblage 
of words for its substance, forms every where the 
main body of the legal fabric : like that fancied 
ether, which, in default of sensible matter, fills up 
the measure of the universe. Shreds and scraps 
of real law, stuck on upon that imaginary ground, 
compose the furniture of every national code. 
What follows? — ^that he who, for the purpose just 
mentioned or for any other, wants an example of 
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a complete body of law to refer to, must begin with 
making one. 

There i^, or rather there ought to be, a hgic of 
the wiU, as well as of the understanding : the opera- 
tions * of the former faculty, are neither less sus- 
ceptible, ndr less worthy, than those of the latter, 
of being delineated by rules. Of these two hranches 
of that recondite art, Aristotle saw only the latter : 
succeeding logicians^ treading in the steps of their 
great founderj; have concurred in seeing with no 
other eyes. Yfet so far as a difference can be as- 
signed between branches so intimately connected, 
whatever difference there is, in point of importance, 
is in £siTour ofthe logic of the will. Since it is 
only by thdr capacity of directing the operations 
of this faculty, that the operations of the under- 
standing are of any consequence. 

Of this logic of the will, the science of law, 
considered in respect of its form, is the most con- 
siderable branch; — ^the most important application. 
It is, to the art of legislation, what the science of 
anatomy is to the art of medicine : with this differ- 
ence, that the subject of \t is what the artist has to 
workt^^VA, instead of being what he has to operate 
upm. Nor is the body politic less in danger from 
a want of acquaintance with the one science, than 
the body natural from ignorace in the other. One 
example, amongst a thousand that might be adduced 
in proof of this assertion, may be seen in the note 
which terminates 'this volume. 
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Such then were the difficulties : such the pre- 
liminaries : — an unexampled work to achieve, and 
then a new science to create :. a new branch to add 
to one of the most abstruse of sci^ces# 

Yet more: a body of proposed law, how complete 
soever, would be comparatively useless and unin* 
structive, unless explained and justified, and that in 
ev»y tittle, by a continued accompaniment, a per-* 
petual commentary of reasons i* wluch reasons, that 
iSoijt comparative value of such as point in opposite 
directions may be estimated, and the conjunct force, 
of such as point in the same direction, may be felt, 
must be marshalled> and put under subordination- 
to such extensive and leading ones as are termed 
principles. There must be ther^ore, not one systbm 
only, but two. parall^ and connected systettis^ 
running on together, the one ctf legislative provisioaii^' 
the other of political reasons, each afibrding to the 
* other correction and support. 

Are enterprises like these achievable ? He knows 
not. This ^only he knows, that they have been voir 
dertaken, proceeded in, and that some progress has 
been made in all of them. He will venture to add, 
if at all achievable, never at least by one, to whom 
the fatigue of attending to discussions, as arid as 
those which occupy the ensuing pages, would either 
appear useless, or feel intolerable. He will repeat 
it boldly (for it has been said before him,) truths 



* To the aggregate of them 2^ common deDomination has since been 
Allotted — the rmtionaU. 
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that fonn the basis of political and moral science, 
are not to be discovered but by investigations as 
severe as mathematical ones, and beyond all com- 
parison more intricate and extensive. The familiarity 
of the terms is a presumption, but it is a most Dsd- 
lacious one, of the facility of the matter. Truths 
in general have been called stubborn things: the 
truths just mentioned are so in their own way. 
They are not to be forced into detached and general 
propositions, unincumbered with explanations and 
exceptions. They will not compress themselves 
into epigrams. They recoil from the tongue and 
the pen of the declainier. They flourish not in the 
same soil with sentiment. They grow among thorns; 
and are not to be plucked, like daisies, by infants 
as titiey run. Labour, the inevitable lot of humanity, 
is in ho track more inevitable than here. In vain 
would an Alexander bespeak a peculiar road for 
royal vanity, or a Ptolemy, a smoother one, for 
royal indolence. There is no Kirk's Roady no 
Stadtholders Gate, to legislative, any more than to 
mathematic science. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THS 

PRINCIPLES OF MORALS AND LEGISLATION. 



CHAP. I. 

QF THE PRINC^LE OF UTILITY. 

Nature has placed mankind under the go- Mankind ^ 
vemance of two sovereign masters, pain and K]^"^ 
pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what p^**"^ 
we ought to dp, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. On the one hand the standard of 
right and • wrong, on the other the chain of 
causes and effects, are &stened to their throne. 
They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in 
all we think : every eflfbrt we can make to throw 
off our subjection, will serve but to demonstrate 
and confirm it. In words a man may pretend 
to abjure their empire: but in reality he will 
remain subject to it all the while. The prin^ ^ 
cipk of utility ^ recognises this subjection^ aJid 

* Note by the Author, July 1822. 

To this denomination has of late been added, or substituted, 
Uie greatest happiness or greatest felicity prtnciple : this for 
shortness, instead of saying at length thai prindple which 
^states the greatest happiness of all those who6^ interest lis in 
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2 OF THE PRINCIPLE OP UTILITY. 

fi*^- ^\ assumes it for the foundation of that system, 
the object of which is to rear the fabric of 
felicity by the hands of reason and of law. 
Systems which attempt to question it, deal 
in sounds instead of sense, in caprice instead 
of reason, in darkness instead of light. 

But enough of metaphor and declamation : 
it is not by such means that moral science is 
to be improved. 

si The principle of utility is the foundation of 
the present work : it will be proper therefore 
at the outset to give an explicit and deter-< 
minate account of what is meant by it. By 



question^ as being the right and proper, and only right and 
proper and iiniTersally desirable, end of human action : oC 
human action in every situation, and in (mrticular in that oC 
a lunctionary or set oif functionaries exercising the powepi of 
GovemKoeat. The word tftility does not so clearly point |o 
the ideas of pleasure and pcun as the words hdppinesi^ anid flh' 
Uciiy do : nor does it lead us to the consideration of -^ Hki 
number, of the interests affected $ to the number, as bex^gJiff^ 
circumstance, which contributes^ in the largest projpprtkMiji 
to t^ formatiion of the standard here in (Question j the ttandard 
of tight and . wrong, by which alone the propriety of huniaa 
conduc^, in every situation, can with propriety be tried. Vkhf 
want of a sufficiently manifest connexion between the ideiur 
of happiness and pleasure on the one hand, and the idea of 
utUily on. the other, I have every now and then found o|>e- 
rating, and with but too much efficiency, as a bar to the 
acceptance^ that might otherwise have been givien^ to tbiv 
principle. 



OF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITT. 



Chap. I. 



nhaU 



the principle* of utility is meant that principle 
which approves or disapproves of every action S^^Ti® 
whatsoever, according to the tendency which 
it appears to have to augment or diminish the 
happiness of the party whose interest is in 
question : or» what is the same thing in other 
words, 'to promote or to oppose that happiness. 
I say of every action whatsoever ; and there- 
fore not only of every action of a private in- 
dividual, but of every measure of government, 

III. 
By utility is meant that property in any uduty, 
object, whereby it tends to produce benefit, ad- 
vantage, pleasure, good, or happiness, (all this 
in the present case comes to the same thing) 6r 



* [Frinciple] The word principle is derived from tlie Latin A principle, 
prindpium: which seems to be compounded of the two 
words primus, first, or chief, and dpium, a termination which 
seems to be derived from copto, to take, as in mandpium, 
mumdpium: to which are. analogoms auceps^ /orc^f, an4 
others. It is a term of ver^r vague and very extensive sigp-* 
nification : it is appUed to any thin^ which is conceived to 
serve as a foundation or beginning to any soies of operations : 
in some cases, of physical operations ) but of mental opera* 
iibns in the present case. 

The principle here in question may be taken for an act of 
the mind 5 a sentiment ; a sentiment of approbation ; a sen- 
timent which, when applied to an action, approves of its 
utility, as that quality of it by whiph the measure of appro- 
bation or disapprobation bestowed upon it (mght to. be go* 
vemed« 

B^2 



4 OF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY. 

^"^^' ^\ (what comes again to the same thing) to prevenf 
the happening of mischief, pain, evil, or unhap- 
piness to the party whose interest is considered : 
if that party be the community in general, then 
the happiness of the community : if a particular 
individual, then the happiness of that individual. 

IV. 

Interest of The interest of the community is one of the 

the com- , . 

munity, most general expressions that can occur m the 
phraseology of morals: no wonder that the 
meaning of it is often lost. When it has a 
meaning, it is this. The community is a ficti- 
tious body, composed of the individual persons 
who are considered as constituting as it were 
its 7nembers. The interest of the community 
then is, what ? — the sum of the interests of the 
several members who compose it. 

V. 

It is in vain to talk of the interest of the 
community, without understanding what is thei 
interest of the individual.* A thing is said to 
promote the interest, or to be for the interest, 
of an individual, when it tends to add to the 
3um total of his pleasures : or, what comes to 
the same thing, to diminish the sum total of 
his pains. 



* [Interest, &c.] Interest is one of those words, which not 
having 4U)gr,^uperior genus, cannot in the ordinwcy way be 
defined. 



OF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY* 



yj^ Chap. I. 



An action then may be said to be conform- Conform" 
able to the principle of utility, or,, for shortness prfnc^pi'e of 
sake, to utility, (meaning with respect to the ^^^^' 
community at large) when the tendency if has 
to augment the happiness of the community is 
greater than any it has to diminish it. 

VII, 

A measure of government (which is but a ^f^^^ 
particular kind of action, performed by a par- foj^^^^e'to 
ticular person or persons) may be said to be ^^^^'j^^^jV^ 
conformable to or dictated by the principle of *y» ^***^- 
utility, whein in like manner the tendency which 
it has to augment the happiness of the com- 
munity is greater than any which it has to 
diminish it. 

VIII. 

• When an action, or in particular a measure La**^* or 

'- dictates of 

of government, is supposed by a man to be utility, 
conformable to the principle of utility, it may 
be convenienf , for the purposes of discourse, to 
imagine a kind of law or dictate, called a law 
or dictate of utility : and to speak of the action 
m question,, as bemg conformable ta such law 
or dictate. ^ 

IX. 

A man may be said to be a partizan of the a partizan 

*f * of toe pnii- 

principle of utility, when the approbation or J^^p*®^^^**' 
disapprobation her annexes to any action, or to 
any meaaure, is determined^ by and proper- 
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S^^' ^\ tioned to the tendency which he conceives it 
to have to augment or to diminish the hap- 
piness of the community : or in other words» 
to its conformity or unconformity to the law9 
or dictates of utility. 

X. 

Ought, Of an action that is conformable to the vrm* 

ought not, , , 

right and ciple of Utility, one may always say either that 
bow to' be ' it is ouc that ought to be done, or at least that 
it is not one that ought not to be done. One 
may say also, that it is right it should be done; 
at least that it is not wrong it should be done : 
that it is a right action ; at least that it is not 
a wrong action. When thus interpreted, the 
worda ought, and right and wrong, and others 
of that stamp, have a meaning : when other* 
wise, they have none. 

XI. 

To prore Has the rcctitudc of this principle been eV:er 

tudeofthis formally contested? It should seem that it had, 

a"once^t by thosc who havc not known what they have 

and*?mp'o8- bccu meaning. Is it susceptible of- any direct 

proof? it should seem not: for that which is 

used to prove every thing else, cannot itself 

be proved : a chain of proofs must have their 

commencement somewhere. To give such proof 

is as impossible as it is needless. 

XII. 

It has sci- Not that there is or ever has been that human 
ev^'w^^'t, creature breathing, however stupid or perverse, 

been consistently pursued. 
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who has not oii many, perhaps on most occa* 5^"/Jv I 
dons of his life, deferred to it* By the natural 
constitution of the human frame, on most ocr 
casions of their lives men in general embrace 
this principle, without thinking of it : if not 
for the ordering of their own actions, yet for 
the trying of their own actions, as well as of 
those of other men. There have been, at the 
same time, not many, perhaps, even of the most 
intelligent, who have been disposed to embrace 
it purely and without reserve* There are even 
few who have not taken some occasion or other 
to quarrel with it, either on account of their 
not imderstanding always how to apply it, or 
on account of some prejudiccf or other which 
they were afraid to examine into, or could not 
bear to part with. For such is the stuff that 
man is made of: in principle and in practice, 
in a right track and in a wrong one, the rarest 
oi all human qualities is consistency* 

XIII. 

When a man attempts to combat the prin- Jtcannevei 

.._ ^ ' * * be consist- 

ciple of utility, it is with reasons drawn, without «"*!> com- 
lias being aware of it, from that very principle 
itself.^ His arguments, if they prove any thing, 
prove hot that the principle is tvrong, but that, 
according to the applications he supposes to 

* ** The principle of utility, (I have heard it said) is a daa- 
" gerbus principle : it' is dangeitms on certain occasions to 
^' don^lt ft/* This is as much as to say, what ! that it is 
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2;^^^ be made of it, ^t is tmapplied. \& it pqssibk 
for a man to move the earth ? Yes ; but ^ 
must first find out another earth to stai^d upiHif 



' ' ji i ^ 



not consonant to utility, to consult utility : in short, tbttilt 
is not consulting Si, ta consult it. 

Addition. by the author, July 1822. 

Not long after the publication of the Fragment on Govera- 
ment, anno 1776, in which> in the character of an aUnocMbi- 
prehensive and all-commanding principle, the princi|^of 
utility wus brought to view, one person by whom obsenralicMi 
to the above effect was made was Alexander Wedderhurn, «t 
that time Attorney or Solicitor Greneral, afterwards^ .^uccesr 
pively Chief Justice of the Common Fleas^ and Chancellor of 
England, under the successive titles of Lord Loughbofough 
and Earl of Bosslyn. It was made-^not indeed in my iiear- 
ing, but in the hearing of a person hy whom it was .almrnl 
immediately communicated to m^. So far from belfag 8dfV 
contradictory, it was a shrewd and perfectly true one, 3y 
that distinguished functionary, the state of the Govemmcsit 
was thoroughly understood : by the obscure individual, at 
that time not so much as supposed to be so : his disquisitioiis 
had not been as yet applied, with any thing like A compt^e^ 
hensive view, to the field of Constitutional Liaw, nor therefoi^ 
to those features of the English Government, by whicU the 
greatest happiness of the ruling one with or without that of 
a^ favoured few, arc now so plainly seen to be the only ends 
to which the course of it has at any time been directed. The 
^principle of utility was an appellative, at that time employed— 
jemployed by me, jbis it had been by others, to designate that 
which, in a more perspicuous and instructive manner^ m&y^ 
.as above, be designated by the name of the greatest happiness 
principle. " This principle (said Wedderbum) is a daog^tous 
'' one.*' Saying so, he said that which, to a certain ^t^t, 
is strictly true : a principle, which lays down, as tb^ pnly 
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vjv Chat* !• 

To disprove the propriety of it by arguments £^3^ 
is impossible; but, from the causes that have t™S«c 
been mientioned, or from some confused or par- f^a "m!!^ 
tial view of it, a man may happen to be disposed enJI^^ 
not to relish it. Where this is the case, if he ^ •««»•* 
thinks the settling of his opinions on such a 
subject worth the trouble, let him take the fol- 
lowing steps, and at length, perhaps, he may 
come to reconcile himself to it. 

1. Let him settle with himself, whether he 
would wish to discard this principle altogether; 

9 

right and justifiable end of Government, the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number— how can it be denied to be a 
dan^rous one? dangerous it unquestionably \a, to every 
government which has for >its actu<U end or object^ ihf 
greatest happiness of a certain one> with or without the ad- 
dition of some comparatively small number of others, whom 
it is matter of pleasure or accommodation to him to admit, 
(each of them^ to a share in the concern, on the footing of so 
many junior partners. Dangerous it therefore really was, to 
the interest — the sinister interest— of all those functionaries, 
himself included, whose interest it was, to maximize delay^ 
vexation, and expense, in judicial and other modes of pro- 
cedure, for the sake of the profit, extractible out of the ex- 
pense. In a Government which had for its end in view the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, Alexander W^- 
derbum might have been Attorney General and then Chan- 
cellor : but he would not have been Attorney General with 
^15,000 a year, nor Chancellor, with a peerage with a veto 
upon all justice, With ^^5,000 a year, and with 500 sinecures 
at Idsf disposal, under the name of Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
i^esid^ et caterat, ^ , 
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if SO, let him consider what it is that all his 
reasonings (in matters of politics especially} 
can amount to ? 

2. If he would, let him settle with himself 
whether he would judge and act without any 
principle, or whether there is any other he 
would judge and act by ? 

3. If there be, let hkn examine and satisfy 
himself whether the principle he thinks he hat 
found is really any separate inteUigible prin* 
ctple ; or whether it be not a mere principle in 
words, a kind of phrase, which at bottom ea> 
presses neither more nor less^ than the mere 
averment of his own unfounded sentiments; 
that is, what in another person he might be 
apt to call caprice ? 

4. If he, is inclined to think that his own 
approbation or disapprobation, annexed to the 
idea of an act, without any regard to its con- 
sequences, is a sufficient foundation for him to 
judge and act upon, let him ask himself whethi^ 
his sentiment is to be a standard of right and 
wrong, with respect to every other man« or 
whether every man's sentiment has the same 
pivilege of being a standard to itself? 

-5. In the first case, let him ask himself 
whether his principle is not despotical, and 
hostile to all the rest of human race ? 

6. In the second case, whether it is not 
anarchial, and whether at this rate there are not 
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as many different standards of right and wrong P"^J' ^: 
as there are men? and whether even to the 
same man, the same thing, which is right to-< 
day^ may not (without the least change in its 
nature) be wrong to-morrow ? and whether the 
i^ame thing is not right and wrong in the same 
][>lace at the same time? and in either case, 
whether all argument is not at an end? and 
whether, when two men have said, ^* I like 
this," and *' I don't like it," they can (upon * 
such a principle) have any thing more to say ? : 

7. If he should have said to himself. No: 
for that the sentiinent which he proposes as a 
standard must be grounded on reflection, let 
him say on what particulars the reflection is to 
turn? if on particulars having relation to the 
utility of the act, then let him say whether this 
is not deserting his own principle, and bor- 
rowing assistance from that very one in oppo- 
sition to which he sets it up : or if not on those 
particulars, on what other particulars ? 

8. If he should be for compounding the 
matter, and adopting his own principle in part, 
and the principle of utility in part, let him say 
how far he will adopt it ? 

9. When he has settled with himself where 
he will stop, then let him ask himself how he 
justifies to himself the adopting it so far ? and 
why he will not adopt it any farther? 

10. Admitting any other principle than the 
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^"^' 'ir principle of utility to be a right principle, a 
principle that it is right for a man to pursue ; 
admitting (what is not true) that the word 
right can have a meaning without reference to 
utility, let him say whether there is any such 
thing as a motive that a man can have to pursue 
the dictates of it : if there is, let him say wb^ 
that motive is, and how it is to be distinguished 
firom those which enforce the dictates of utility : 
if not, then lastly let him say what it is this 
other principle can be good for ? 
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CHAP. II. 

OF PRINCIPLES AOVEK8B TO THAT OF UTILITY. 

I. 

If the principle of utility be a right principle p^^^ 
to be governed by, and that in all cases, it ^i^^ 
follows from what has been just observed, that ™"»*^ 

•^ ' wrong, 

whatever principle differs from it in any case 
must necessarily be a wrong one. To prove 
any other principle, therefore, to be a wrong 
one, there needs no more than just to show it 
to be what it is, a principle of which the dictates 
are in some point or other different from thosc^ 
of the principle of utility : to state it is to con- 
fute it. 

A principle may be different from that of ways in 

* * ^ MTuicb a 

Utility "in two ways : 1 . By being constantly principle 
opposed to it ; this is the case with a principle ^rong. 
which may be termed the principle of asceticism.* 

* [Asceticism] Ascetic is a term that has been sometimes Asceticism, 
applied to Monks. It comes from a Greek word which sig-'word. 
nifies exercise. The practices by which Monks sought to Princ^piet 
distinguish themselves from other men were called their Ex- ^ ^^ 
ercises. These exercises consisted in so many contrivances 
they had for tormenting themselves. By this they thought 
to ingratiate themselves with the Deity. For the Deity, said 
they, is a Being of infinite benevolence : now a Being of th^ 
most ordinary benevolence is pleased to see others make 



what. 
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chap^. 2. By being sometimes opposed to it, and 
sometimes not, as it may happen : this is the 
case with another, which n^ay be termed the 
principle of sympathy and antipathy. 

III. 

L'ietia^^ By the principle of asceticism I mean that 
principle, which, like the. principle of utility^ 
approves or disapproves of any action^ accordt. 
ing to the tendency which it appears to hare 
to augment or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question ; but in an 
inverse manner : approving of actions in as fiur 
as they tend to diminish bis happiness ; dis-^ 
(approving of them in as far as they tend to 
augment it. 



themselves as happy as they can : therefore to make dtursdved 
as unhappy, as we can is the way to please the Deity. If any 
body asked them> what mbtive they could find for doings all 
this ? Oh ! said they^ you are not to imagine that we are 
punishing ourselves for nothing : we know very well what 
we are about. You are to know, that for^ every grain of 
pain it costs us now, we are to have a hundred grains of 
pleasure by and by. The case is« that God loves to see vi 
torment ourselves at present : indeed he has as good as tdld 
us so. But this is done only to try us, in order just to 8e^ 
how we should behave : which it is plain he could not know, 
without making the experiment. Now then, from the satii^ 
faction it gives him to see us make ourselves as unhappy as 
we can make ourselves in this present life, we have a sdxe 
proof of the satisfeiction it will ^ve him to see us as happy 
as he can make us in a life^ to come. 
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lY. . ^'-3 

It is evident that any one who reprobates oftlSJ^SSl 
any the least particle of pleasure, as such, from ^**ig^**" 
whatever source derived, is pro tanto a partizanr ^**®- 
of the principle of asceticism. It is only upon 
that principle, and not from the principle of 
utility, that the most abominable pleasure 
which the vilest of malefactors ever reaped 
from his crime would be to be reprobated, if it 
stood alone. The case is, that it never does 
stand alone ; but is necessarily followed by 
such a quantity of pain (or, what comes to the 
same thing, such a chance for a certain quantity 
of pain) that the pleasure in comparison of it, 
is as nothing : and this is the true and sole, 
but perfectly sufficient, reason for making it a 
ground for punishment. 

V. 

There are two classes of men of very different Th«i prm- 
complexions, by whom the principle of asceti<- hadinsome 
cism appears to have been embraced ; the one phicai, in 
a set of moralists, the other a set of reli* ligioiuori- 
gionists. Different accordingly have been the ^"* 
motives which appear to have recommended it 
to the notice of these different parties. Hope, 
that is the prospect of pleasure, seems to have 
animated the former : hope, the aliment of phi-: 
losophic pride : the hope of honour and repu^^ 
tation at the hands of men. Fear, that is the 
prospebt x>f paiq, the^ latter : fear, the olBES^ring^ 
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^^^' ": of superstitious fancy : the fear of future pu- 
nishment -at the hands of a i^plenetic and re- 
vengeful Deity. I say in this case fear : for of 
the invisible future, fear is more powerful than 
hope. These circumstances characterize the 
two different parties among the 'partizans of 
the principle of asceticism; the parties atid 
their motives different, the principle the sanie^p 

VI. 

cwritffer" '^^ religious party, however, appear to hav^ 
ihcr by the carried it farther than the philosophical : they 
party than jiavc actcd morc consistently and less wisely^ 

by tbe phi- '' " 

loiophjcai. The philosophical party have scarcely gone 
farther than to reprobate pleasure : the religiotus 
party have frequently gone so far as to make it 
a matter of merit and of duty to court pain. 
The philosophical party have hardly gohe fejy 
ther than the making pain a matter of indif- 
ference. It is no evil, they have said: they 
have not said, it is a good. They have not so 
much as reprobated all pleasure in the lump^ 
They have discarded only what they have 
called the gross ; that is, such as are organicaU 
or of which the origin is easily traced up to 
such as are organical : they have even cherished 
and magnified the refined. Yet this, howeMd^ 
not imder the name of pleasure : to cleaite 
itself from the sordes of its impure original^ it 
was necessary it should change its name : the 
honourable, tbe glorious^ the reputable^ th^ he^ 
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the honestum, the tkcorum, it was to be P"^' "; 
m short, any thing but pleasure. 

VII. 

^m these two sources have flowed the The phUo- 

sophical 

^trines from which the sentiments of the branch of it 

has bad 

bulk of mankind have all along received a most influ- 
tincture of this principle ; some from the phi- persons of 
losophical, some from the religious, some from the reiigi- 
both. Men of education more frequently from the vSftr. 
the philosophical, as more suited to the eleva- 
tion of their sentiments : the vulgar more fre- 
quently from the superstitious, as more suited 
to the narrowness of their intellect, undilated 
by knowledge : and to the abjectness of their 
condition, continually open to the attacks of 
fear. The tinctures, however, derived from 
the two sources, would naturally intermingle, 
insomuch that a man would not always know 
by which of them he was most influenced: 
and they would often serve to corroborate and 
enliven one another. It was this conformity 
that made a kind of alliance between parties of 
a complexion otherwise so dissimilar : and dis- 
posed- them to unite upon various occasions 
a^^aioBt the common enemy, the partizan of the 
principle of utility, whom they joined in brand- 
ing with the odious name of Epicurean. 

VIII. 

The principle of asceticism, however, with '^^Jf'^fj: 
whatever warmth it may have been embraced tic'^^m >»« 

J never been 

VOL. I. C steadily applied by either party 

to the Busmest of Government. 
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^^^^Jf; by its partiza^s as a rule of private cQ^nc^ 
seems not to have been carried to Buy qf^ 
siderable length, when applied to the business 
of government. In a few iiv^tances it h^as \>i^en 
csunried a little way by the philosoplliucal p^f^jr ; 
witness the Sparta;^ regimen. Though tlieq^' 
perhaps, it may be considered a$ having licm 
$t measure of security : and an appUcaticHii 
^^ough a precirpitate and perverse applicatiQni 
of the principle of utility. Scarcely in. stiQi 
iostances, to any considerable length, by tbA 
ifeligious : for the various monastie orde/fiu 4nA 
^he societies of the Quakers, Dumplers, M ^ 
lavispis, and other religionists, have been, free 
societies, whose regimen no man has been Vh 
tricted to without the intervention of his own 
consent. Whatever merit a man may hav9 
thought there would be in making bimaelf 
miserable, no such notion seems ever to have 
QCQurred to any of them, that it may be a iaedt» 
much less a duty, to make others, miseraji)!^; 
although it should seem, that if a certain quan* 
tity of misery were a thing so desirable,, ijk 
would n,p,t matter much whether it were brpughl 
by each m^ upon himself, or by one i^an up<m 
another. It is true, that from the same SQmK9 
from wlience, among the religionists, the vtn 
tachment to the principle of asceticism took its 
rise, flowed other doctrines q,nd practices, from 
which ipi^ery in abundance wa^ produced in 
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one man by the instrumentality of another : chap^ 
wit&ess the holy wars, and the persecutions for 
nS^ftm. But the passion for producing misery 
in these cajBes proceeded upon some special 
gitmnd : the exercise of it was confined to 
persons of particular descriptions : they were 
tafemented^ not as men, but as heretics and in 
fidels. To have inflicted the same miseries on 
theirfellow-believers and fellow-sectaries, would 
kv^e been as blameable in the eyes even of 
tiiese religionists, as in those of a partizan of 
the principle of utility. For a man to give 
l&ms^ a certain niunber of stripes was indeed 
tneritorious : but to give the same number of 
stripes to another man, not consenting, would 
have been a sin. We read of saints, who for 
the good of their souls, and the mortification of 
tiieir bodies, have voluntarily yielded them- 
selves a prey to vermin : but though many 
persons of this class have wielded the reins of 
empire, we read of none who have set them- 
selves to work, and made laws on purpose, 
with a view of stocking the body politic with 
the breed of highwaymen, housebreakers, or 
incendiaries. If at any time they have suffered 
the naticm to be preyed upon by swarms of 
idle pensioners, or useless placemen, it has 
rather been from negligence and imbecility, 
than from any settled plan for oppressing and 
plundering of the people. If at any time they 

c 2 
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9"^^- ": have sapped the sources of national wealth, by 
cramping commerce, and' driving the inhabi- 
tants into emigration, it has been with other 
views, and in pursuit of other ends. If they 
have declaimed against the pursuit of pleasure 
and the use of wealth, they have commonly 
stopped at declamation : they have not, tike 
Lycurgus. made express ordinances for.the 
ptirpose of banishing the precious metals. ^If 
they have established idleness by a law, it hbB 
been not because idleness, the mother of . viibe 
and misery, is itself a virtue, but because idle- 
ness (say they) is the road to holiness. If 
under the' notion of fasting> they have joined 
in the plan of confining their subjects to a diet, 
thought by some to be of the most nourishing 
and prolific nature, it has been not for the sake 
of making them tributaries to the nationa by 
whom that diet was to be supplied, but .for 
the 'sake of manifesting their own power, and 
exercising the obedience of the people. If 
they have established, or suffered to be esta- 
blished, punishments for the breach of celibacy, 
they have done no more than comply with the 
petitions of those deluded rigorists, who, dtipes 
to the ambitious and deep-laid policy of their 
rulers, first laid themselves under that idle 
obligation by a vow. 

IX. 

^ie*of asci- "^^^ principle of asceticism seems originafiy 
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to have been the reverie of certain hasty spe- chap^. 
culators^ V who having perceived, or fancied, [js'^ri^, 
that certain pleasures, when reaped in certain J^^t o? uti- 
circumstances, have, at the long run, been at- "1^^™*'"^" 
tended , with pains more than equivalent to 
them,, took occasion to quarrel with every 
thing that offered itself under the name of 
pleasure. Having then got thus far, and having 
forgot the point which they set out from, they 
pushed on, and went so much further as to 
think it meritorious to fall in love with pain. 
. Even this, we see, is at bottom but the prin- 
ciple of utility misapplied. 

X. 

The principle of utility is capable of- being it can never 
consistently pursued; and it is but tautology enUypur- 
to say, that the more consistently it is pursued, 
the better it must -ever be for human-kind. 
The principle of asceticism never was, nor ever 
can be, consistently pursued by any living 
creature. Let but one tenth part of the in- 
habitants of this earth pursue it consistently, 
and in a* day's time they will have turned it - 
into, a, hell. 

'^*;di<jMiipng principles adverse * to that of utility,. The priuci- 

^' ,v '^ » • "' pleof sym- 

.. ' .. . ' i' '**■* *' ■ ■ ■ pathy aud 

: i'^J^f/Hwr following Note was first printed in January 1789^. antipathy, 
■ '• {l'Mi|ht« rather to have been styled, more extensively, 
tiie-fMillple of caprice. Where it' applies to the choice of 
^blimm^^'he marked out for injunction or prohibition, for 
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Sl^^ that which at this day seems to have most in- 
fluence in matters of government^ is what may 
be called the principle of sympathy and an- 

reward or punishment^ (to standi in a word, as subjects Ibr 
obligations to be imposed,) it may indeed with propriety be 
termed, as in the text, the principle of sympathy and ant^9aiky. 
But this appellative does not so well apply to it, when oceo- 
pied in the choice of the events which are to serve as sovnsbs 
of title with respect to rights: where the actions prohibited 
and allowed the obligations and rights^ being already fixed, 
the only question is, under what circumstances a man is to be 
invested with the one or subjected to the other ? from whirt 
incidents occasion is to be taken to invest a man, or to leAiM 
to invest him, with the one, or to subject him to the other ? 
In this latter case it may more appositely be characterized Inr 
the name of the phantastic principle. Sympathy and antipathy 
are a£fections of the sensible &culty. But the choice of tUks 
with respect to rights, especially with respect to proprietary 
rights, upon grounds unconnected with utility, has been in 
many instances the work, not of the affections but of the 
imagination. 

When,' in justification of an article of English Commoil 
LaWj calling uncles to succeed in certain cases in preferenoct 
to fathers. Lord Coke produced a sort of ponderosity be ImkI 
discovered in rights, disqualifying them from ascending in a 
straight line, it was not that he loved uncles particularly^ ot 
hated fathers, but because the analogy, such as it wasj 
what his imagination presented him with, instead of a 
and because, to a judgment unobservant of the standanl of 
utility, or tmacquainted with the art of consulting it^ ttltee 
affection is out of the way, imagination is the only guid*. 

When I know not what ingenious grammarian kittnted 
the proposition Delegatus non potest delegare, tojsenre i| a 
rule of law« it was not surely that he had any antipathy ^ 
ddegates of the second order, or that it was any pleainra^ 
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tipiattiiy. By the principle of sympathy smd ch^^- 
antipathy, I mean that principle which ap* ^ 
proTes olr didapprov^B of certain actions, not on 



him to think of the riiin which^ fbr Want of a maiiager at 
home, may l)efal the affairs of a trUv^ller, whom an wifoi^seen 
accident has deprived of the bbject of his choice : it was^ 
that the incongruity, of giving the same law to otigects so 
contrasted as aciwe and passive are, was not to be sur- 
mounted, and that -atus chimes, as well as it contrasts, 
With -are. 

When that inexorable maxim, (of which the dominion is 
no more to be defined, than the date of its birth, or the 
name of its father, is to be found,) was importied from 
£ngland for the government of Bengal, and the whole fabric 
of judicature was crushed by the thunders of ex post facto 
justice, it was not surely that the prospect of a blameless 
magistracy perishing in prison afforded any enjoyment to the 
nnoffended authors of their misery 3 but that the music of 
the maxun, absorbing the whole imagiliation, had drowned 
(he cries of humanity along with the dictates of common 
sense.* Fiat Justitia, ruat ccelufn, says another tnaxim, as 

' « Aadmonal VoM by tbe Aufhor, July 1899. 

Add, and that the bad system, of Mahometan and other satire law was to be pat 
d a w n at all events, to make way for the inapplicable and still mop misehievons 
giyttMi ef EngliA Jadge-made law, and, by the hand of his accompliee Hastings, 
was to be put into the pocket of Impey — Importer of this instrument of sabversion, 
il^S,Odtl a-year contrary to.law, in addition to the £8,000 a-year laiished upon him, 
mth flnp enstoinary proftirion, by the hand of law. — See the Account of this trans- 
Mills' British India, 
' 't6ttt*» OoTCTnor a statae is erecting by a Tote at East India Directors and Pro- 
on it shoold be inaeiibed— JLe' it but put imonep into our poekett, no 
lfraH|l too JlagUiou* to he worshipped bp us. 

Xb titfB statue of the Arch-malefistctor should be added, for a companion, that of 
tfca liM ivl*®^ accomplice : the one lodging ttie bribe in the hand of the other. The 
huB^e^ millions of plmidered and oppressed fiindoos and Mahometans pay for the 
^ inster Halt subscription might pay for the other, 
y hare done for Ireland widi her seren millions of souls, the anflKirised 
perroters of justice hare done for Hindoatan with her hundred millions. 
i thatJ'* ^ nothing wonderful. The wonder is — ^that, under such institutions, 
in erer such small number, should be found, whom the riew of flie 
which, by Ewf fit* Judge-made law, they are compelled to coannlt, and 
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£lli^- account of their tending to augment the liap- 
piness, nor yet on account of their tending to- 
diminish the happiness of the party whose 

full of extravagance as it is of harmony : Go heaven to 
wreck — so justice be but done : — and what is the rain of 
kingdoms^ in comparison of the vnreck of heaven } 

So again^ when the Prussian chancellor^ inspired with the 
wisdom of I know not what Roman sage^ proclaimed in good 
Latin^ for the edification of German ears^ Servitus tervUuUi 
non datur, [Ck>d. Fred. tom. ii. par. 2. liv. 2. tit. x. § 6. p. 308.] 
it was not that he had conceived any aversion to the life- 
holder who^ during the continuance of his term^ should wish 
to gratify a neighbour with a right of way or water, or to 
the neighbour who should wish to accept of the indulgence y 
but that, to a jurisprudential ear, 'tu$ ^tutis sound little kfs 
melodious than "Otus -are. Whether the melody of the 
maxim was the real reason of the rule, is not left open to 
dispute : for it is ushered in by the conjunction quia, reascm's 
appointed harbinger : quia servitus servitutis non datur. 

Neither would equal melody have been produced, nor 
indeed could similar melody have been called for^ in cather 
of these instances, by the opposite provision : it is only when 
they are opposed to general rules, and not when by their 
conformity they are absorbed in them, that more specific, 
ones can obtain a separate existence. Delegatus potest deU^ 
gare, and Servitus servitutis datur, provisions already included 
under the general adoption of contracts, would have been as 
unnecessary to the apprehension and- the memory, ^, in 
comparison of their energetic negatives, they are insii 
the ear. 

Were the inquiry dQigently made, it would be ibui 



ttk« miseries they are tlias eompelled to prodace, deprive of health 
Witness the Letter of an English Hindostan Judge, Sept. 1, 1819, which 
me. I will not make so emel a reqnital for his honesty, as to pat b 
print : indeed the Hoase of ComB<nis' Documents already published 1^ 
need of it. 
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interest is in question, but merely because a chap. il 
man finds himself disBQSgd to approve or dis- 
approve of them : holding up that approbation 
or disapprobation as a sufficient reason for 

the goddess of harmony has exercised more influence, how- 
erer latent, over the dispensations of Themis, than her most 
diligent historiographers, or even her most passionate pane- 
gyrists, seem to have been aware of. Every one knows, 
how, by the ministry of Orpheus, it was she who first col- 
lected the sons of men beneath the shadow of the sceptre : 
yet, in the midst of continual experience, men seem 3ret to 
learn, with what successful diligence she has labomred to 
guide it in its course, fivery one knows, that measured 
numbers were the language of the infancy of law : none 
seem to have observed, with what imperious sway they have 
governed her maturer age. In English jurisprudence in par- 
ticular, the connexion betwixt law and music, however less 
perceived than in Spartan legislation, is not perhaps less real 
nor less dose. The music of the Office, though not of the 
same kind, is not less musical in its kind, than the music of 
the Theatre ; that which hardens the heart, than that which 
softens it :•. — sostenutos as long, cadences as sonorous ; and 
those governed by rules, though not yet promulgated, not 
less determinate. Search indictments, pleadings, proceedings 
in chancery, conveyances : whatever trespasses you may find 
against truth or common sense, you will find none against 
the laws of harmony. The English Liturgy, justly as this 
quality has been extolled in that sacred office, possesses not 
a greater measure of it, than is commonly to be found 
in an English Act of Parliament. Dignity,^ simplicity, 
brevity, precision, intelligibility, possibility of being retained 
or so much as apprehended, every thing yields to Harmony. 
Volumes might be filled, shelves loaded, with the sacrifices 
that are made to this insatiate power. Expletives, her 
.ministerl^ in Grecian poetry, are not less busy, though in dif- 
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cn^^- itself, and disclaimi&g the neceBdity of lookii^ 
out for any extrinsic ground. Thus &r in the 
general department of morals i: and in the par* 

ferent shape and bulk^ in English legislation : in the former^ 
they are monosyllables i* in the latter^ they are whole lines.f 

To return to the principle of sympathy and antipathy : a 
term preferred at firsts on account of its impartiality, to the 
princ^k of caprice. The choice of an appellative^ in the 
above respects too narrow, was owing to my not having, at 
that time, extended my views over the civil branch of law, 
any otherwise than as I had found it inseparably involved in 
the penal. But when we come to the former branch, we 
shall see the phantastic principle making at least as great a 
figure there, as the principle of sympathy and ant^thy in the 
latter. 

In the days of £x)rd Coke, the light of utility can scarcely 
be said to have as yet shone upon the face of Common L«aw. 
If a faint ray of it, under the name of the argumentum ab 
inconvenienti, is to be found in a list of about twenty topics 
exhibited by that great lawyer as the co-ordinate leaders of 
that all-perfect system, the admission, so circmnstanced, is 
as sure a proof of neglect, as, to the statues of Brutus and 
Cassius, exclusion was a cause of notice. It stands, neither 
in the front, nor in the rear, nor in any post of honour ; but 
huddled in towards the middle, without the smallest mark 
of preference. [Coke Littleton. 11. a.] Nor is this Latin 
iriconvenience by any means the same thing with the English 
one. It stands distinguished from mischief: and because by 
the vulgar it is taken for something less bad, it is given by 
the learned as something worse. The law prefers a mischief 
to an inconvenience, says an admired maxim, and the more 
adjmired, because as nothing is expressed by it, the more is 
supposed to be understood. 

* M«i^, T»t, 7f, ywy &c. — -J 

•f And be it farther enaeted by the authority aforesaid, that — ProTided always, 
and it is hereby farther enacted and declared that— &c. kc. 
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dcular department of politics, measuring out 1 9^^*- "; 
the quantum (as well as determining the ground) \ ^ 
of punishment, by the degree of the disap- ' 
probation. 

XII. 

It is manifest, that this is rather a principle This u n^ 
innamg than in reality : it is not a positive oration of 
pnnciple of itself, so much as a term employed piefthaa 
to signify the negation of all principle. What plwitiv^ 
one expects to find in a principle is something 
that points out some external consideration, 
as a means of warrantmg and guiding the in* 
temal sentiments of approbation and disap* 
probation : this expectation is but ill fulfilled 
by a proposition, which does neither more nor 
less than hold up each of those sentiments as a 
ground and standard for itself. 

XIII. 

In looking over the Catalogue of human Sfntincato 

of ft pftcti' 

actions (says a partizan of this principle) in lanofthe 

pnncipiiC ot 

Not that there is any avowed^ much less a constant oppo- 
sition, between the prescriptions of utility and the operations 
of the common law : such constancy we have seen to be too 
much even for ascetic fervor. [Supra^ par.x.] From tinoe to 
time instinct would unavoidably betray them int6 the paths 
of reason : instinct which, however it may be cramped, can 
never be. killed by education. The cobwebs spun out of the 
materials brought together by " the competition of opposite 
analogies/' can never have ceased being warped by the siktit' 
attraction of the rational principle : though it should have 
been, as the needle is by the magnet, without the privity of 
conscience. 
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£y^' "; order to determine which of them are to hid 
marked with the seal of disapprobation, you 
need%43ut to take counsel of your own feelings : 
whatever you find in yourself a propensity to 
condemn, is wrong for that very reason. For 
the same reason it ii also meet for punishment : 
in what proportion it is adverse to utility, or 
whether it be adverse to utility at all, is a 
matter that makes no difference. In that same 
proportion also is it meet for punishment: if 
you hate much, punish much: if you hate 
little, punish little : punish as you hate.* If 
you hate not at all, punish not at all : the fine 
feelings of the soul are not to be overborne and 
tyrannized by the harsh and rugged dictates 
of political utility. 

XIV. 

The sys- The vatious systems that have been formed 

terns that *^ 

have been cohccming the Standard of right and wrong, 
conceminjr mav all be reduced to the principle of sym^- 

the stand- •' . r r j 

ardofriffht pathy and antipathy. One account may serve 

and wrong, x ^ x •/ ^ 

are all re- for all of them. They consist all of them in 

ducibleto . *' • t i 

this prin- SO majiy contnvances^ for avoidmg the obliga- 
,tion of appealing to any external standard, and 
; for prevailing upon the reader to accept of the 
; author's sentiment or^ opinion as a reason for 

itself. The phrases different, but the principle 

the same.* 

Various * It. is curious enough to observe the variety, of inventions 

Sit^ave °^®^ ^*^® ^* upon, and the variety of phrases they have 
serred as thecharac- 
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XV, Chap. II. 

It is manifest, that the dictates of this prin- ^IJ^i' 
ciple will frequently coincide with those of J^^J^^^y 
utility, though pei;haps without intending any ^^^^^ 

- - 

brought forward, in order to conceal from the world, and, if ^i^^or 
possible, from themselves, this very general and therefore maoyiiitt* 
Terj pardonable self-sufficiency. tej^iT^^ 

« 1.* One man says, he has a thing made on pmpose to tell j. Moral 
him what is right and what is wrong ; and that it is called a S«»*^ 
moral sense : and then he goes to work at his ease, and says, 
such a thing is right, and such a thing is wrong— why? 
'' because my moral sense tells me it is.*' 

2. Another man comes and alters the phrase : leaving out 2. Common 
morale and putting in common, in. the room of it. He then 

tells you, that hiff common sense teach^ him what is right 
and wrong, as surely as the other's moral sense did: meaning 
by common sense, a sense of some kind or other, which, he 
says, is possessed by. all mankind : the sense of those, whose 
sense is not the same as the author's, being struck out of the 
.account as not worth taking. This contrivance does better 
than the other ; for a moral sense, being a new thing, a man. 
may feel about him a good while without being able to find 
it .out: but common sense is as old as the creation; and 
there is no man but would be ashamed to be thought not to . 
have as much of it as his neighbours. It has another great * 
advantage : by appearing to share power, it lessens envy : 
:for when a. man gets up upon this ground, in order to 
anathematize those who differ from him, it is not by a «ic 
volo sicjubeo, but by a velUit jubeatis. 

3. Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral sense 3. xji^er- 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing: that standing, 
•however he has an understanding, which will do quite as 

.well. 1 This understanding, he says, is the standard of right 
and wrong : it tells him so and so. All good and wise men 
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9"^^' ": such thing. Probably more frequently than 
not : and hence it is that the business of penal 
justice is carried on upon that tolerable sort 

understand as he does : if other men*s understandings differ 

in any point from his, so much the worse for them : it Is a 

sure sign they are either defective, or corrupt. 

4. Rule of 4, Another man says, that there is an eternal and im« 
RUrkt 

mutable Rule of Right : that that rule of right dictated so 



and so : and then he begins giving you his sentiments ufXHi 
any thhig that comes uppermost : and these sentiments (ymi 
are to take for granted) are so m^ny branches of the eternal 
rule of right. 
5^ Fitness 5. Another man^ or perhaps the same man (If s no matter) 
Of Thin^. ^^^^ ^Yi^^ there are certain practices ccmformable^ and others 
repugnant^ to the Fitness of Things ; and then he tells fcm, 
at his leisure^ what practices are oonfDfmable and what vs- 
pugnant : just as he happens to like a practice or dislike it 

6. Law of 6. A great multitude of people are continually talking eC 
Nature. ^^^ j^^ ^f Nature 5 and then they go on giving you th^ 

sentiments about what is right and what is wrong: aad 
these sentiments^ 3rou are to understand^ are so many chaptefs 
•and sections of the Law of Nature. 

7. Law of 7' Instead of the phrase. Law of Nature, you have some- 

Rcasoo, times. Law of Reason, Right Reason, Natural Justice, Na- 

RigfhtRea- ^ 

8(m, Natu- tural Equity, Good Order. Any of them will do equaBy 

Natil^'^' well. This latter is most nsed in polities. The three laat 

deputy, are much more tolerable than the others, because they do 

Good Or- 

der. not very explicitly claim to be any thing more than phrases : 

tliey insist but feebly upon the being looked upon as so 

many positive standards of themselves, and seem content to 

be taken^ upon occasion, for phrases expressive of the eon- 

fbrmity of the thing in question to the proper standasd, 

whatever Hbai may be. On most occasions, however^ it will 

be better to say utiUty: utility is clearer, as refeiring more 

>czpUcitly to pain and pleasure. 
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of footmg upon which we see it carried on in 9"^^- ": 
qommoa at thia day. For iriiat more natural 
or nioie general ground of hatred to a practice 

S. We have ooe pkilosopher^ who says, there is na havm 8. Truth. 
in aay*. thing in the world bat in telling a lie : and that if, 
fin example, yoii were to murder your own fother^ tiiis would 
only be a particular way of saying, he vras not your father. 
Of course, when this philosopher sees any thing that he does 
aoft ltfc«, he says, it ia a particular way of telling a lie. It is 
paying, that the act ought to be done, or may be done^ wheii> 
in taruih, it ought not to he done. 

9l Th^ foirest and openest of them aU is that sort of man 9 Doctrine 
who speaks out, and says, I am of the number of the Elect i of Eiection. 
now (jod himself takes care to inform the Elect what is 
r^ht : and that with so good effect, that let them strive 
ever sos they canaot help not only knowing it but practising 
it« IS therefore a man wants to know what is right and 
whltt i» wrong, he has nothing to do but to come to me. 

it is upon the principle of antipathy that such and such Repug- 
aQts are often reprobated on Uk score of thdr being «»- naocyto 
nfUwroA: the practice of exposing children, estabUshed 
afldong the Greeks and Romans, waa an unnatural practice. 
Unnatural, when i)t means any thing, means unfrequent: and 
there it means sono^thfag; althougJi nothing to the present 
pmpose. Bat hese it means no such tMng : for the fipe- 
quency of such acts is perhaps the great complaint. It 
ttensfore means nolJKing ; nothings I mean, which there is 
in Uie Mt itself. All it can serve tp. expre^ is, the disp^ 
sitioa of the person who is talking of it : the disposittM 
he is in to be angry at the thoughts of it. Does it merit hia 
anger \ Very likely it may : but whether it does or na is » 
(pMStion* which, to be answered rightly, can only be an- 
swered u{K>ni the principle of utility. 

Unnatura], is as good a word as moral sense, or coauDio^i 
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chaP'3 can there, be, than the mlschievousness of such 
practice ? What all men are exposed to sufier 
by, all men will be disposed to hitte. It is fiBur 



Mischief 



sense > and would be as good a foundation for a sjstem. 
Such an act is unnatural 3 that is, repugnant to nature: 
for I do not like to practise it ; and, consequently^ do not 
practise it. It b therefore repugnant to what ought to be 
the nature of every body else. 

The mischief common to all these ways. of thinking and 
tb^ piro- arguing (which, in truth, as we have seen, are but one and 
^'^^ the same method, couched in different forms of words) is 

their serving as a doke, and pretence, and aliment^ to des- 
potism : if not a despotism in practice, a despotism however 
in disposition: which is but too apt, when pretence and 
power offer, to show itself in practice. The consequenofri^ 
that with intentions very commonly of the purest kindy a 
man becomes a torment either to himself or his feilow« 
creatures. If he be of the melancholy cast, he sits in aikot 
grief, bewailing their blindness and depravity: if of Ae 
irascible, he declaims with fury and virulence against all wlifr 
differ from him -, blowing up the coals of fanadciam, and 
branding with the charge of corruption and insincerity, eveqf 
man who does not think, or profess to think, as he doea. 

If such a man happens to possess the advantages of sq^ 
his book may do a considerable deal of mischief befiNne the 
nothingness of it b understood. 

These principles, if such they can be called, it is mora 
frequent to see applied to morals than to politics : but their 
influence extends itself to both. In politics, as well as 
morals, a man will be at least equally glad of a preteaoe 
for deciding any question in the manner that best pleases 
him, without the trouble of inquiry. If a man is aa In- 
frdlible judge of what is right and wrong in the actions of 
private mdividuals, why not in the measures to be obsenFcd 



/ 
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yet, however/ from being a constant gronhd : P"^* "i 
for when a man suffers, it is not always that 

he knows what it is he suffers by. A man may 

■-' - , - - _ 

by public men in the direction of those actions ? accordingly 

(not to mention other chimeras) I have more than once 

known the pretended law of natm« set up in legislatiye 

debates^ in opposition to arguments derived from the prin* 

dple of utility. 

** But is it never, then, from any other considerations than whether '' 

** Chose of utility, that we derive our notions of right and "Jj'%" 

'' vnrong V* I do not know : I do not care. Whether a the sole 

moral sentiment can be originally conceived from any other fu'the sp- 

sonrce thah a view of utility, is one question: whether upon probation 

» we ever 

examination and reflection it can, in point of fact, be actually bestow, it 

persisted in and justified on any other ground, by a person *onswS^ 
feflecting within himself, is another : whether in point of tion. 
i^^t it can properly be justified on any other ground, by a 
person addressing himself to the community, is a third. Hie 
two first are questions of speculation : it matters nol;^ com* 
p^rativdiy speaking, how they are decided. The last is a 
qtiestion of practice : the decision of it is of as much im- 
portance as that t>f any can be. 

/'I feel in myself," (say you) '' a disposition to approve of 
such .or such an action in a moral view : but this is not owing 
to any notions I have of its being a useful one to the 
oommunity. I do not pretend to know whether it be an 
useful one or not : it may be, for aught I know, a mi»r 
cbievous one.*' ' Bnt is it then,' (say I) ' a mischievous one;? 
examine $ and if you can make yourself sensible that it is so, 
tiien» if duty means any thing, that is, moral duty, it is your, 
4uty at least to abstain from it : and more than that, if it is 
what lies, in your power, and can be done without too great 
a sacrifice, to endeavour to prevent it. It is not your che- 
rishing the notion of it in your bosom, and giving it the name 
of virtue, that will excuse you.' 
VOL. I. D 
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^"^■": suffer grievously^ for instance, by a new tax» 
without being able to trace lip the cause of his 
sufferings to the injustice of some neighboui; 
who has eluded the payment of an old one. 

XVI. 

^ ThiBprin- The principle of sympathy and antipathy is 

cipleis 1 • 1 /» • -r • 

most apt to most apt to crr on the side of seventy. It is 

err on the /. , . . , ^ . i . * 

side of se- for applying punishment in many cases which 

verity, 

■■■III . *- ■ ■ i . ■ . II — — ^i— ^— > 

** I feel in myself/' (say you again) " a dispositioii to 
detest such or such an action in a moral view $ bat this is 
not owing to any notions I have of its befaig a mischieroos 
one to the community. I do not pretend to know whedier 
it be a mischievous one or not : it may be not a misdiievous 
one : it may be> for aught I know^ an usefol one.*'— ' Blay 
it indeed^* (say I) ^ an useful one I but let me teU you Aen; 
ibat unless duty> imd right and wrongs be just what you 
please to make Ihem^ if it really be not a mischievous oat, 
and any body has a mind to do it> it is no duty of youi^s, 
but^ on the contrary^ it would be very wrong in you, to take 
upon you to prevent him : detest it within yourself as mndi 
as you i^ease 3 that may be a very good reason (unless It'be 
also a useful one) for your not doing it yourself : but If you 
go about^ by word or deed, to do any thing to hinder hiiDji or 
make him suffer for it, it is you> and not he^ that have done 
wrong : it is not your setting yourself to blame his oondoet, 
or brandmg it wiHi the name of vice, that will make Um 
culpable, or you blameless. Therefore, if ypu can make 
yourself content that he shall be of one mii^, and yon ef 
another, about that matter, and so continue, it is weU : but 
if nothing will serve you, but that you and he must needlf 
be of the same mind, VVL teU ybu what you have to do : is 
is for you to get the better of your antipathy, not for hbn to 
truckle to it.* . > 
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desenre nona : in many cased which deserre chaf^jl 
some, it is for applying more than they deserve. 
There is no incident imaginable, be it ever so 
trivial, and so remote firom mischief, from which 
thia principle may not extract a ground of pu- 
undunent Any difference in taste: any dif- 
ference in opimoa : upon one subject as well 
aS' upon another. No disagreement so trifling 
which perseverance and altercation will not 
render serious. Each becomes in the other's 
eyes an enemy, and, if laws permit, a criminal.* 
^— 1—— — »— ^»»— ^— — ^— ^-»— — ■ ■ * ■ — ^■^— ^p^^— i^^— — — »— — ^ii— 11^^— 

* Elog James the First of England had conceived a 
videof; antipathy against Ariaos : two of whom he burnt.* 
Thi« gratifici^on he procured himself without much difficulty : 
the notions of the times were favourable to it. He wrote a 
furious book against Vorstius, for being what was called an 
Arminian : for Vorstius was at a distance. He also wrote a 
fturious book, called *' A Counterblast to Tobacco/' against 
the use of that drug, which Sir Walter Raleigh had then 
lately introduced. Had the notions of the times co-operated 
with him, he would have burnt the Anabaptist and the 
smoker of tobacco in the same fire. However he had the 
satisfoction of putting Raleigh to death afterwards, though 
for another crime. 

. Dispijites concerning the comparative excellence of French 
and Italian music have occasioned very serious bickerings 
at Paris. One of the parties would not have been sorry 
(says Mr. D'Alembert f) to have brought government into 
the ^uarrdL Pretences were sought after and urged. Long 
before that, a dispute of like nature^ and of at least equal 
warttUh, had been kindled at London upon the comparative 
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ouafau xiiig ig one of the circumstances by which the 
human race is distinguished (not much indeed 
to its advantage) from the brute creation, 

XVII. 

Buterrs, in It is uot, howcvcr, bv auv means unexampled 

some in- , . . i i_ • j /• i • 

KtancesjOQ for this principle to err on the side oi lemty. 
knity. A near and perceptible mischief moves an- 
tipathy. A remote and imperceptible mischi^ 
though not less real, has no e£fect. Instances- 
in proof of this will occur in numbers in the 
course of the work.* It would be breaking in 
upon the order of it to give them here. 

xviii, 
Tiietheo- It may be wondered, perhaps, that in aH 
p^cipie, this while no mention has been made of the 
a separate theological principle; meaning that principle 
prmcipe. ^j^^j^^ profcsscs to rccur for the standard of 



merits of two composers at liondon 3 where riots between 
the approvers and disapprovers of a new play are^ at this day« 
not unfrequent. The ground of quarrel between Ih^ Bigr 
eodians and the Little-endians in the fable, was not more 
frirolous than many an one which has laid empires desolatep 
In Russia, it is said, there was a time when some thousandf 
of persons lost their lives in a quarrel, in which the goi«Bm- 
ment had taken part, about the number of fingers to be iunb^ 
in making the sign of the cross. This was in days of yore; 
the ministers of Catherine 11. are better vuimctedf than tQ 
take any other part in such disputes^ than that of prevcatiitt 
the parties concerned from doin^ one another a mi9cl^e& 

t Instnict. art. 474, 475, ^ 

, - ■ * See ch. xvi. [Division] par, 43, 44. 
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right and wrong to the will of God. But the SS^* 
case is, thii^ is not in fact a distinct principle^ 
It is never any thing more or less than one or 
other of the three before-mentioned principles^ 
presenting itself under another shape. The 
lain of God here meant cannot be his revealed 
will, .as contained in the sacred writings t for 
that is a system which nobody ever thinks of 
recurring to at this time of day, for the details 
of political administration : and even before it 
can be applied to the details of private conduct, 
it ife universally allowed, by the most eminent 
divines of all persuasions, to stand in need of 
pretty ample interpretations ; else to what use 
are the works of those divines ? And for the 
guidance of these interpretations, it is also al- ^ 
lowed, that some other standard must be as- 
sumed. The will then which is meant on this 
occasion, is that which may be called the pre^ 
sumptive will : that is to say, that whictis pre- 
sumed to be his will on account of the con- 
formity of its dictates to those of some other 
principle. What then may be this other prin*- 
ciple? it must be one or other of the three 
mentioned above : for there cannot, as we. have; 
seen, be any more. It is plain, tberfefore, that> 
setting revelation out of the question, no light 
can ever be thrown upon the standard of right 
and wrong, by any thing that can be said upon 
the question, what is God's wiU^, Wq iji?iy he 
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^^t^ pwfecdy sure, indeed, that whaterer ig rigbr 

k coofbrmable to the will of God : but so fiur is 

Hiat from answering the purpose of showing ua 

what is right, that it is necessary to know fint 

^ / whether a thing is right, in order to know from 

; thence whether it be conformable to the will 

' of God* 

XIX. 

I^^^y* There are two things which are very apt to 
tions it die- be confounded, but which it imports us care- 

tatesbe /t\ 

ewio folly to distinguish :-tiuie motive or ^u^ 

nerer of it- ■■ 

grooDd^of ^ * '^^ principle of theology refers every tbing to God'« 
action. pleasure. But what is Crod*s pleasure? God does not, he 
The prin- confessedly does not now, either speak or write to us. How 
cipleofthe- ^j^gu are we to know what is his pleasure ? By observing 
reducible what is OUT own pleasore^ and pronouncing it to be his. Ac* 
an^^of cordingiy^ what is called the pleasure of God« is and most 

the other necessarily be (revelation apart) neither more nor less than the 

three prin- 

ciples. good pleasure of the person, whoever he be, who is pro- 
nouncing what he believes> or pretends^ to be Grod*s pleasure. 
How know you it to be God's pleasure that such or such an 
act should be abstained from ? whence come you even to 
Appose as much ? " Because tiie engaging in it would, I 
imagine, be prejudicial upon the whole to the happiness of 
maiikind;** says the partizan of the principle of utOity: 
" Because the commission of it is attended with a gross and 
sensual, or at least with a trifling and transient satisfaction 3^ 
says the partizan of the principle of asceticism : *' BecaoM 
I detest the thoughts of it ; and I cannot, neither ought I to 
be caUed upon to tell why 5" says he who proceeds i:^n the 
principle of antipathy. In the words of one or other of these 
must that person necessarily answer (revelation apart) who 
professes to take for Us standard the wiQ of God. 
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which, by operatmg on the mind of an indi- 9^^^ "; 
▼idual, is produetive of any act : and thn^oondr 
or reason which warrantsja^lggislator, or otheiT 
by«8tander, in regarding that act with an eye 
of approbation. When the act happens, in 
the particular instance in question, to be pro-<> 
ductive of effects which we approve oC much 
more if we happen to observe that the sanie 
motive may frequently be productive, m other 
instances, of the like effects, we are apt to 
transfer our approbation to the motive itself^ 
and to assume, as the just ground for the 
approbation we bestow on the actj the cir* 
cumstance of its originating from that motive* 
It is in this way that the sentiment of antipathy 
has often been considered' as a just ground of 
actimi. Antipathy, for instance^ in such or 
such a case, is the cause of an action which is 
attended with good effects : but this does not 
make it a right ground of action in that case, 
any more than in any other. Still farther. Not 
only the effects are good, but the agent sees 
beforehand that they will be so. This may 
make the action indeed a perfectly right action : 
but it does not make antipathy a right ground 
of action. For the same sentiment of antipathy, 
if implicitly deferred to, may be, and very 
frequently is, productive of the very worst 
effects. Antipathy, therefore, can never be a / 
right ground of action. No more, therefore. 
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^^^^ peifectily sure, indeed, that whatevf ^o^^ 
is confonnable to the will of God : = -^tion of 
that from answering the purpo«> '^ action, 

what is right, that it is neoes^ • ^> ^^ con- 
whether a tWng is right, in ; > * P^*^* P"^" 
thence whether it be cor / ^°» ^ ^Y one 
of God.* '^ >ther principles in 

motives, may be the 
ABtiMthy, There are two f -•' ^^^^ an act has been 
tioMitX- be confounded, ' ^ reasons or causes of its 

?w » ftilly to dirti* ^t '^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^** ^an be 

^%iu - /^f it ™igl»t or ought to have 

^*d^* * The P^.y ^tipathy or resentment requires 
•ctioii. pkaaura. ' -^ regulated, to prevent its doing 

Ste^m- Sifr' ^'^^ "*' ^ regulated by what ? always by 
^Sr wte ;^> of utility. The principle of utiUty 

^^>^S^ct «• /<fV«^"''** °°^ admits of any other re- 
theotto ^^than itself. 
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CHAP. III. 

m 

OF THE FOUR SANCTIONS OR SOURCES OF 
PAIN AND PLEASURE. 

I. 

It has been shown that the happiness of the ConnexioD 
individuals, of whom a community is composed, chapter 
that is their pleasures and their security, is the p^diD^. 
end and the sole end which the legislator ought \^ 
to have in view : the sole standard, in confor- 
mity to which each individual ought, as far as 
depends upon the legislator, to be made to 
fitshion his behaviour. But w^hether it be this 

« - * 

or any thing else that is to be dme, there is 

Slothing by which a man can ultimately be made i 4jJC 

to do it, but either pain or pleasure. Having '^ 

taken a general view of these two grand objects 

Xyiz. pleasure, and what comes to the same 

thing, immunity from pain) in the character of 

Jinal causes ; it will be necessary tq take a 

view of pleasure and pain itself, in the cha^ 

racter of efficient causes or means. 

II. 
There are four distinguishable sources from Four wam- \ ^ 

w^ch pleasure and pain are in use to flow: sources of ; 

considered separately, they may be termed the anT^l ; 

physical, the political, the moral, and the re- 

ligious: and inasmuch as the pleasures and 

pains belonging to each of them are capable 
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Chap, iil ^f giving a binding force to any law or rule 
of conduct, they may all of them be termed 

sanctions.* 

III. 

i.Thephy- If it be in the present life, and from the or- 
tion. dinary course of nature, not purposely modified 
by the interposition of the will of any human 
being, nor by any extraordinary interposition 
of any superior invisible being, that the plea- 
sure or the pain takes place or is expected, it 

* Sanctio^ in Latin « was used to signify the act ofbmdmg, 
andj by a common grammatical transition, any thing which 
iervaio bind a man: to wit, to the observance of such o^ 
audi a mode of conduct. According to a Latin grammarian,* 
the import of the word is derived by rather a far-fetched 
process (such as those commonly are, and in a great mea- 
sure indeed must be, by which intellectual ideas are derived 
from sensible ones) from the word sanguis, blood : because, 
among the Romans, with a view to inculcate into the people 
4 persuasion that such or such a mode of conduct would be 
rendered obligatory upon a man by the force of what I caU 
the religious sanction (that is, that he would be made to 
8u£fer by the extraordinary interposition of some superior 
being, if he foiled to observe the mode of conduct in question) 
certain ceremonies were contrived by the priests: in the 
course of which ceremonies the blood of victims was made 
use of. 

A Sanction then is a source of obligatory powers or motives : 
that is, of pains and pleasures; which, according as they are 
connected with such or such modes of conduct, operate, and 
are indeed the only things which can operate, as motives. 
See Chap, x. [Motives.] 

* Strriiu. 8«e Aintworth's Diet, ad vexbim SktnctU. > 
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may be said to issue from or to belong to the ^^hakiil 
physical sanction. 

IV. 

If at the hands of a particular person or set 2. Tb« po- 
of persons in the community, who under names 
correspondent to that of Jtidge, are chosen for 
the particular purpose of dispensing it> ac« 
cording to the will of the sovereign or supreme 
ruling power in the state, it may be said to 
issue from the political sanction. 

V. 

If at the hands of such chance persons in the ^-J*"* "*^ 

*^ ralorpo- 

community, as the party in question may happen p^^- 
in the course of his life to have concerns with, 
accordmg to each man's spontaneous disposi- 
tion, and not according to any settled or con- 
certed rule, it may be said to issue from the 
moral or popular sanctum.* 

VI. 

If from the immediate hand of a superior J'^'^ 
invisible being, either in the present Itfe, or in 
a friture, it may be said to issue from the re- 
l^ious sanction. 

* Better termed popular, as more directly indi<»tive of its 
constituent cause 5 as likewise of its relation to the more com- 
mon phrase public t^iion, in French optnton publique, the nam^ 
there given to that tutelary power, of which of late so much 
is said, and by which so much is done. The latter appella- 
tion is however unhappy and inexpressive ) since if optnioii 
is material, it is only in virtue of the influence it exercises over 
action, through the medium of the affections and the wilL 
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CfUlP.lU, yjj^ 

^^^aSd Pleasures or pains which may be expected 
p«.«» to issue from the physical, political, or moral 
longto the sauctious, must all of them be expected to be 
sanction, experienced, if ever, in the present life : those 
gard either which mav be expected to issue from the re- 

the present . "^ . * 

lifeopafii- Itgtous sauction, may be expected to be ex- 
perienced either in the present life or in a 
future. 

VIII. 

Those Those which can be experienced in the 

which re- ^ 

jwithe present life, can of course be no others than 

present life, 

from which isuch as humau nature in the course of the 

soever !•/•• •-% % t* ••/» - 

source they prcscut life IS susceptiblc of : and from each 

flow, differ \, ,, ^ n i , 

only in the of thcsc sourccs may flow all the pleasures ot 

circum- , /•i-i*i /•! 

stances of pams 01 which, lu the course of the present 
ductiSn^ life, human nature is susceptible. With regard 
to these then (with which alone we have in 
this place any concern) those of* them which 
belong to any one of those sanctions, differ not 
ultimately in kind from those which belong to 
any one of the other three: the only diflfer- 
ence there is among them lies in the circum- 
£tances that accompany their production. A 
^suffering which befals a man in the natural and 
spontaneous course of things, shall be styled, 
for instance, a calamity ; in which case, if it be 
supposed to befal him through any imprudence 
•of his, it may be styled a punishment issuing 
from the physical sanction. Now this same 
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suffering, if inflicted by the law, will be what chap. ml 
is commonly x^alled a punishment ; if incurred 
for want of any friendly assistance, which the 
misconduct^ or supposed misconduct, of the 
sufferer has occasioned to be withholden^ a 
punishment issuing from the moral sanction ; if 
through the immediate interposition of a par- 
ticular providence, a punishment issuing from 
the religious sanction. 

IX. 

A man's goods, or his person, are consumed Example. 
by fire. If this happened to him by what is 
called an accident, it was a calamity: if by 
ireason of his own imprudence (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put his candle out) it 
may be styled a punishment of the physicd 
sanction : if it happened to him by the sentence 
of the political magistrate, a punishment be- 
longing to the political sanction ; that is, what 
is commonly called a punishment : if for want 
of any assistance which his neighbour withheld 
from him out of some dislike to his moral cha- 
racter^ a punishment of the moral sanction: 
if by an immediate act of GoiTs displeasure^ 
manifested on account of some sin committed 
by him, or through any distraction of mind^ 
occasioned by the dread of such displeasure^ 
a punishment of the religious sanction.* 

* A suffering conceived to befol a man by the inunediate 
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X. 

Those As to such of the pleasures and pains be- 

BlE. ^''"'^"^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^'^'^''^ sanction, as regard a 
notiped- future life, of what kind these may be we 

known, caunot kuow. These lie not open to our ob- 
servation. During the present life they axe 
matter only of expectation : and, whether that 
expectation be derived from natural or revealed 
religion, the particular kind of pleasure or pain, 
if it be different from all those which lie open 
to our observation, i^ what we can have no 
idea of. The best ideas we can obtain of such 
pains and pleasures are altogether unliquidated 
in point of quality. In what other respects 
our ideas of them may be liquidated will be 
considered in another place.* \ 

XI. < 

The ph^si- Of these four sanctions the physical is al- 

OAl sanction * *' 

included in togcthcr, wc may observe, the grollnd-work of 
otherthree. the political and the moral : so is it also of 
the religious, in as far as the latter bears relation 
to the present life. It is included in each of 
those other three. This may operate in any 
case, (that is, any of the pains or pleasures be- 



act of God, as above, is often, for shortness sake, caUed a 
judgment: instead of saying, a suffering inflicted on him in 
consequence of a special judgment formed, and resolution 
thereupon taken, by the Deity. 

* See ch. xiii. [Cases unmeet] par. 2. Note. 
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longing to it may operate) independently of chap.iil 
them : none of them can operate but by means 
of this. In a word, the powers of nature may 
operate of themselves; but neither the ina- 
gbtrat^, nor men at large, can operate, nor 
is God in the case in question supposed to 
operate, but through the powers of nature. 

XII. 

For these four objects, which in their nature ^J^^^^^ 
have so much in common, it seemed of use 
to find a common name. It seemed of use, 
in the first place, for the convenience of giving 
a name to certain pleasures and pains,, for 
which a name equally characteristic could 
hardly otherwise have been found : in the 
second place, for the sake of holding up the 
efficacy of certain moral forces, the influence 
of which is apt not to be sufficiently attended 
to. Does the political sanction exert an in- 
fluence over the conduct of mankind? The 
moral, the . religious sanctions do so too. In 
every inch of his career are the operations of 
the political magistrate liable to be aided or 
impeded by these two foreign powers: who, 
one or other of them, or both, are sure to be 
either his rivals or his allies. Does it happen 
to him to leave them out in his calcidations ? 
he will be sure almost to find himself mis- 
taken in the result. Of all this we shall find 
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CHAy.m. abundant proofs in the sequel of this work*. 
It behoves him, therefore, to have them con^. 
tinually before his eyes ; and that under such 
a name as exhibits the relation they bear ta 
his own purposes and designs. 



♦ 
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CHAP. IV. 

VALUE OF A LOT OF PLEASURE OR PAIN^ 
HOW TO BE MEASURED. 

Pleasures then, and the avoidance of pains, Uttocthis 
are the tnds which the legislator has in view : 
it behoves him therefore to understand their ^ 
valut. Pleasures and pains are the instruments 
he has to work with : it behoves him there- 
fore to understand their force, which is again, 
in other words, their value. 

II. 
To a person considered by himself, the value ^j^]^" 
of a pleasure or pain considered by itself, will ^^^^ 
be greater or less, according to the four fol- ^"'^^^^^^ 
lowing circumstances :* ofVTap 

■ : sure or 

• These circumstances have since been denominated ete- pam«»nM- 

dered with 

ments or dimennons of value in a pleasure or a pain. reference 

Not long after the publication of the first edition^ the M,!^n'^d 
following memoriter verses were framed^ in the view of °y *^»«"« 
lodging more effectually, in the memory, these points, on 
which the whole fabric of morals and legislation may be seen 
to rest. 

Intense, longs certain, speedy ^ fruitful, pure^^ 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end : 

If it be publicy wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : ^ 

If pp.kis must come, let theuk extend to few. 

vol I. E 
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^"/^ ^\' 1 . Its intensity. 

2. Its duration. 

3. Its certainty or uncertainty. 

4. Its propinquity or remoteness. 

III. 
— consi- These are the circumstances which are to be 

dered as ••■•■• ^ • ^ • i 

couDected consiQcred in estimating a pleasure or a pain 
pleasures Considered each of them by itself. But when 
or pains. .^^^ yalue of any pletsisure or pain is eonisidered 

for the purpose of estimating the tendency of 
any att by which it is produced, there are two 
other circumstances to be taken into the ac- 
count ; these are, 

5. Its fecundity y or the chance it has df 
being followed by sensations of the same kind : 
that is, pleasures, if it be a pteksure : pains, 
' if It be a "paiii. 

6. Its purity, or the chance it has of fiot 
being followed by sensations of the appos^ 
kind : that is, pains, if it be a pleasure ; plea- 
sures, if it be a pain. 

These two last, however, are in strictness 
scarcely to be deemed properties of the plea^ 
sure or the pain itself; they are not, therefore, . 
in strictness to be taken into the account of 
the value of that pleasure or that pain. They 
[ are in strictness to be deemed properties only 
of the act,; or other event, by which such plea- 
sure or pain has been produced ; and accord- 
ingly are only to be taken into the account of 
the tendency of such act or such f;i"t. 
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To a mmber of persons^ with raference to — consi- 
€acii or whom me yalue of a pleasare or a reference 

to a Diini- 

pain IS (Considered, it will be greater or less, berofper- 
aecoMiBg to seven circumstances: to. wit, the 



■ » ' 



six preceding oneB^ visl. 

: .3.; ItM c€rtaMy 6v tmcerUmity. . 
4. IXspropmquity or remoteness. 

6. Its fsctauiity. v 
^ 6» Itis purity; 

And one other ; to wit : 

7. Jts txtent; that is, the number of persons 
^ whom it ewtends ; or (in other words) who 
are affected by it* . • 

( . • ■ ' ■ V. 

To tjdce ,an exact account then of Ihe general p*»«i8 for 

^ estimating: 

tendency of r any act, by which the interests -^•Jj^^*^* 
of a' c<^muiiity. are affected, proceed as foUoWfiir.«<^t or event 

BegipL with' rany one person of those whose in* 
tei^sts ^eem most immediately to be affected 
byit: and take an axicount, 

Ai ^f Ithe value of each distinguishable j^iSeri- 
.$f^e li^hidi ' appiears to be produced by it in 
iltykfaptt instande. 

2: Of' theivahie of each pain which appears* 
to be praducBd by it in the Jirst instance. 

'3'; €)f tiie value of each pleasure which ap* 
pears to :be produced by it after the firat 

X 3 
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Chap. IV. 



This constitutes the fecundity of the first 'plea- 
sure and the impurity of the first pain. 

4. Of the value of each pain which appears 
to be produced by it after* thefirst. This con- 
stitutes the fecundity of the first jmu^, and the 
impurity of the first pleasure. 

5. Sum up all the values of all the pleasures 
on the one side, and tho^e of all the pains on 
the other. The balance, if it be on the side 
of pleasure, will give the good tendency of the 
act upon the whole, with respect to the in- 
terests of that individual person ; if on the side 
of pain, the bad tendency of it upon the whole. 

6. Take an account of the number of persons 
whose interests appear to be concerned; and 
repeat the above process with respect to each.- 
Sum up the numbers expressive of the degrees 
of good tendency, which the act has, with re- 
spiect to each individual, in regard to whom the^ 
tendency of it is good upon the Whole : do this 
again with respect to each individual, ia regard 
to whom the tendency of it is good upon the 
whole : do this again with respect to each in- 
dividual, in regard to whom the tendency' of 
it'is bad upon the whole. Take the balance; 
which, if on the side of pleasure, will give the, 
general good tendency of the act, with respect'to 
the total number or community of individoals^ 
concerned ; if on the side of pain, the genei^ 
evil tendency y with' res'pect to the same com- 
munity. 
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vT - Chap. IV. 

It is not to be expected that this pitocess Use of the 
should be strictly pursued previously to every process. 
moral judgment, or to every legislative or judir 
cial operation. It may, however, be always V*- 
kept in view : and as near as the process ac- 
tually . pursued on these occasions approaches 
to it, so.n^ar will such process approach to the - 
character of an exact one, 

• VII. - 

The same process is alike applicable to plea« The same 
sure and pain; in whatever shape they appear : ^^11 
and by whatever denomination they are dis- fvu, profit 
tinguiSihed: to pleasure, whether it be called cSic^and 
^oorf (which is properly the cause or instrument modmcl- 
of pleasure) or /)rg^t (which is distant pleasure; pi^ure 
or the cause or instrument of distant pleasure^) *" ^*"** 
or convenience, ' or advantage , benefit, emolzmtenti 
happiness, and so forthr to pain, whether it be 
called evU, (which. corresponds to good) or mis^ 
chief, ot inconvenience, or disadvantage^ or loss, 
or unhappmess, and so forth. ; 

. - VIII* - '- / ■:> 

Not is this a novel and unwarranted^ any cooformity 
more than it is a useless theory. In all this pr^uce to 
there is nothing but what the practice of man- '* ^ ^'^^' 
kind, wheresoever they have a clear view of 
their own interest, is perfectly conformable to. 
An article of property, an estate in l^and, for 
instance, is valuable, on what account? On 
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cha^ ly. account of the pleasures of all kinds which it 
miables a man to produce^ and whM. coined to 
the same thing the pains of all kinds which it 
enables him to avert. But the value of such 
an article of property is universally understood 
to rise or fall according to the length or short* 
ness of the time which a man has in it: 'the 
eertamty or uncertainty of its coming into pos^ 
session : and the nearness or remoteness of the 
time at which> if at all, it is to come into pos- 
session* As to ^e. intensity of the pleasures 
which a man may derive from it> this is never 
thought of, because it depends upon the use 
which each patticular person may coine to 
tpyake of it ; which cannot be estimated till iJie 
particular pleasures he may come to ddrii^e 
from it, or the p^ticular pains he may come to 
exclude by means of it, are brought to vkw^ 
For the same xeason, neither doei^ he thiidL of 
the fecundity ot punty of tiiose 'pleia^^^ 

Thus much for pleasure and pain, happiness 
and unhappiness, in general We come now 
to consider the several particular kinds of pain 
and pleasure. 
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Having represented what belongs to fall ftorts Pleasures 

i»i T'l*! ^ and pains 

of pleasures and pains alike, we come now to are either, 
exhibit, each by itself, the several sorts of pains or, 2. inl- 
and pleasures. Pains and pleasures may be ** "* 
called by one general word, interesting per- 
ceptions. Interesting perceptions iarfe either 
dimple orcoinptex. The ^simple ones are those 
which cannot any one of them be resolved into 
more : complex are those which ate il'e^olvabl^ 
into divers simple ones. A complex interest^ 
ing perception may aecoi'dihgly^ bi^ O^mposed 
either, 1. Of pleasures ' alone :' 2. Of pains 
alone: or, 3. Of a pleasure or pleamwes,/ and 
a pain or pains together. What determines 
a lot of pleasure, for example, to be regarded 
as one complex pleasure, rather than as divers 
simple ones, is the nature of the exciting cause. 
Whatever pleasures are excited all at once by 
the action of the same cause, are apt to be 
looked upon as constituting all together but 
one pleasure. 



IT. 



The several simple pleasures of which hu- The simple 

. xM 1 X 1. pleasures 

man nature is susceptible, seem to be as enume- 
rated. 
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9"^^' ^; follows: 1. The pleasures of sense. 2. The 
pleasures of wealth. 3. The pleasures of skill. 
4. The pleasures of amity. 5. The pleasures 
of a good name. 6. The pleasures of power. 
7. The pleasures of piety. 8. The pleasures of 
benevolence. 9. The pleasures of malevoleace. 
10. The pleasures of memory. 11. The plea- 
sures of imagination. 12. The pleasures of ex- 
pectation. 13. The pleasures dependent on 
association. 14. The pleasures of relief. 

Tiie Sim- The several simple pains seem to be as fol- 

ple pains ^ * 

enumerat- Iqws : 1. The pains of privation. 2. The pains, 
of the senses. 3. The pains of awkwardness. 
4. The pains of enmity. 5. The pains of an 
ill name. 6. The pains of piety. 7. The pains 
of benevolence. 8. The pains of fnalevolenc^ 
9. The pains of the memory. 10. The pains 
of the imagination. 11. The pains of expecta- 
tion. 1 2. The pains dependent on association.^ 

A ivt'cAi * '^^^ catalogue here given, is what seemed to be a com- 
Tiewy why plete list of the several simple pleasures and pains of which 
oneg^iven j^m^^j^ nature is susceptible : insomuch, that if, upon any 
occasion whatsoever, a man feels pleasure or pain, it is either 
referable at once to some one or other of these kinds, or re- 
solvable into such as are. It might perhaps have been a 
satisfieustion to the reader, to have seen an analytical view of 
the subject^ taken upon an exhaustive plan, for the purpose 
of demonstrating the catalogue to be what it purports to be, 
a complete one. The catalogue is in fact the result of such 
an analysis } which, however^ I thought it better to discard 
at present, as being of too metaphysical a cast, and not 
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IV. 




1. The pleasures of sense seem to be as fol- Pleasure* 
lows : L The pleasures of the taste or palate ; enumerat- 
including whatever pleasures are experienced 

in satisfying the appetites of hunger and thirst. 
2. The pleasure of intoxication. 3. The plea- 
sures of the organ of smelling. 4. The pleasures 
of the touch. 6. The simple pleasures of the 
ear ; independent of association. 6. The simple 
pleasures of the eye ; independent of associa- 
tion. 7. The pleasure .of the sexual sense. 8. The 
pleasure of health : or> the internal pleasure- 
able feeling or flow of spirits (as it is called,) 
which accompanies a state of full health and 
vigour ; especially at times of moderate bodily 
exertion. 9. The pleasures of novelty : or, the 
pleasures derived from the gratification of the 
appetite of curiosity, by the application of new 
objects to any of the senses.* 

V. 

2. By the pleasures of wealth may be meant Pleasures 
those pleasures which a man is apt to denve wbich an 
from the consciousness of possessing any article acquisition 
or articles which stand in the list of instruments tession. 
of enjoyment or security, and more particularly 

strictly within the limits of this desig^. See ch. xiii. [Case§ 
unmeet] Par. 2. Note. 

* There are also pleasures of novelty, excited by the ap- 
pearance of new ideas : these are pleasures of the imagina- 
tion. See infra xiii. 
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P"^J- V, at the time of his first acquiring them ; at which 
time the pleasure m^ be styled a^ pleasure of 
gain or a pleasure of acquisition : at other times 
a pileasure of possession* 
3.pieasures 3- The pleasui^es of skiU, as exercised upon 
**'^'^*" particular objects, are those which accompanjr 
the application of such particular dnsibhmiaBto 
of enjoymetit to, their uses, as -cannoti be so aps^ 
plied without a greater or less share ;of diffif- 
cuJty or exertion.* 

• VI. ^ • ■' ' ' 

! ■ . .• 

4.piea8ures 4. The pleasures of anuty> or self-recprnmen- 
V ami y. ^^^^^j^^ ^q ^^ pleasuTCs that may accoi^paiiy 

the persuasion of a man's being in the acquisir 
tion or the possession of the good- will of sn^ck 
or such assignable person or per^ous in.partipur, 
lar : or, as the phrase is, of being upon ^pod 
terms with.him br them : and as afruit of it. ofi 
his being in a way ta have the benefit of; their* 
spontaneous and gratuitous services. 

VII, 

s.m^asum ^- ^^ pleasures of a good name are thcf 
^f^ pleasures that accompany the persuasion of a 
r ^ man s being in the acquisition or the posses- 
sion of the good- will of the world about him} 

* For instance^ the pleasure of being able to gratify tlie 
sense of hearing, by singing, or performing upon any miisicel 
instrument. The pleasure thus obtained, is a thing supier- 
added to, and perfectly distinguishable from, that which a 
man enjoys from hearing another person perform in the same 
maftner. 
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tliat ia, of such members of' society as he is ch^p« v» 
Ukely ta have concerns with ; and as a xiteans 
of it,^ either their love or their esteem^ or botihi : 
tad as a fruit of it, of his being in the way to 
hftye th^ benefit of their spontaneous and gra-' 
tiiitous services. These may likewise be called 
tbe pleasures of good repute> the pleasures of 
iMNioury or the pleasures of the moral sanctioh.f 

VIII. > 

6. The pleasures of power are the pleasures 6.picasures 

. * ofpower. 

that accompany me persuasion of a mans be- 
ii^ in a condition to dispose peopJie, by means 
of Hieit hopes and fears, to give him the bene- 
fit of their services: that is, by the hope of 
•oine service, or by the fear of some disservice, 
tlfist he may: be in the way to render them. 

7. The pl^kstures of piety are the pleasiires /.Pleasures 
that accompany the belief of a man s. being in ° ^^ ^' 
the acquisition or in possession of the good- 
will or favour of the Supreme Being : cmd as a 

fruit of it, of his being in a way of enj oying plea- 
sures to be received by God's special appoint- 
ment,> either in this life, or in a life to come. 
These may also be called the pleasures of reli- 
gion, the pleasures of a religious disposition, or 
the pleasures of the religious sanction.t 

X. 

8* The pleasures of benevolence are the plea- e.ncasures 

* ' * of benevo- 



lence or 



* See ch. lit. [S^nctfons.] f ^^ c^* "i- L^ncti6ii9.] ' good-will. 
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Chap. V. gurefs rcsultmg from the view of any pleasures 
suppiteed to be possessed by the beings who 
may be the objects of benetolence ; to wit, the 
sensitive beings we are acquainted with ; under 
which are commonly included^ I. The Su{)reine 
Being. 2. Human beings. 3. Other animals. 
These may also be called the pleasures of good* 
wilU the pleasures of sympathy, or the pleasures 
of the benevolent or social affections. 

XI. 

s.picasurcs 9. The plcasurcs of malevolence are the plea- 
lenccoriii- surcs resultmg from the view of any pam sup- 
posed to be suffered by the beings who may 
become the objects of malevolence : to wit, 
1. Human beings^ 2. Other animals. These 
may also be styled the pleasures of ill-will, the 
pleasures of the irascible appetite, the pleasures 
of antipathy, or the pleasures of the malevolent 
or dissocial affections. 

XII. 

10. Pica- 10. The pleasures of the memory are the 
memory, plcasufes which, after having enjoyed such and 
stich pleasures, or even in some case after having 
suffered sticji and such, pains, a man will now 
and then experience, at recollecting them ex- 
actly in the order and in the circumstances in 
which they were actually enjoyed or suffered. 
These derivative pleasures may of course be 
distinguished into as many^species as ttiere are 
of original perceptions, from whence they.tnay 
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be copied, . They: may also be styled pleasures ^^^ 
of. simple recollection. 

: 11. The.pleasures of the imagination are the H;^^^'^^ 
pleasures which may be derived from the con- "n*5»n»- 
tanplation of any such pleasures as ms^y hap- 
pen to be suggested by the memory, but in a 
different order, and accompanied by different 
groups of circumstances. Iliese may accord* 
ingly be referred to any one of the three car- 
dinal . points of time, present, past, or future. 
It is evident.they may admit of as many dis- 
tinctions as those^ of the former class. 

XIV. 

12. The pleasures, of expectation are the H^^^l^^^ 
pleasures that result from the contemplation of p««t»tion. 
any sort of pleasure, referred ta time future, 
and accompanied with the sentiment of belief. 
These also may admit of the same distinctions.^ 

XV. 

13.The pleasures of association are the plea- is.wea- 

*^ , , sures de- 

sures which, certain objects or incidei^ts .may pending on 
happen to afford, .not of themselves, but merely tion. 
in, virtue of some association -they have, con- 
tracted in the mi^d with certain objects pr 
incidents which are in themselves pleasurable. 
Such is the case, for insitance, with the pleasu^re 



\ * In-eontnulistincdon tQ these^ aU other plea^Hires may be 
%ermed^p]m&\xreapf enjoyment 
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^!!^^ of skill, when ^ifforded by such a set of iocideatt 
as compose a game of chess* This derivc^s its 
pleasurable quality from its association partly 
with the pl^sures of ikiU» as eamreiseii in^ t&e 
produetidi of incidents pleasurable of ithoitf 
selves : partly fi^m its' association witli tiie 
pleasures of power. Such is the case also with 
the^plei^ure of good luck, when afforded tiy 
siich^ incidents as compose the game of ha;sai4f 
or any other game of chance, wh^ played^rt 
&r nothings This derives its^ pleasurable iqua^ 
hty from its association with oo^of ihe piea«^ 
sures of wealth ; to wit, with the pleasure of 

acquiring it. 

• ••■■■, , " "^ 

14. Plea- 14. Farther on we shall see pstins grounded 
lief. upon pleasures ; m like manner may we now 
siee pleasures grounded upoii pains. To Ihe 
catalogue of pleasures may accordingly be 
added the pleasures oi relief : or, the pleasures 
which a man experiences when, after he has 
been enduring a pain of any kind for a certain 
lime, it comes to cease, or to abate. These 
may of course be distinguished into as malxy 
species as there are of pains : and may give rise 
tb^so-many pleasures of memoiy, of imagina-^ 
tioh, and o^ expectation 

XVII» 

1. Pains of 1. Pains of privation are the pains that may 

privation. ' i » i /. * • ^ 

result from the thought of not possessmg m the 
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time present any of the several kinda of plea- S^^tZ' 
sures. Pains of privation may accordingly be 
resolved into as many kinds as there are of 
pleasures to which they may correspond, and 
from the absence whereof they may be derived, 

XVIII. 

liiere are three sdrts 6t pains which are only The*« "»- 

^ ^ elude, 

io many modifications of the several pains of i.P*kini of 

,. " desire* 

"pmation. When >the enjoyment of any parti- 
x^nlar pleasure happens to be particularly de- 
-sired, but without any expectation approaeh^Qg 
:to assurance, Ihe pain of privatiop which there- 
iipon results takes a particular name, and is 
-cklled the pain of desire, or of unsatisfied desire^ 

XIX. • 

Where the enjoyment happeni^ to'have be«n 2.Paios 
looked for ' with a; degii'ee of expectation ap- poimment. 
proaching' to aissurance, and that expectation 
is made suddenly to cease, it is called a pain 
of disappointment. ■ 

XX. 

• ■ • 

A pain of privation takes the name of a pain 3. puw of 
of regret in two cases : 1. Where it is grounded ^ 
on the memory of a pleasure^ which ha^ng 
be;en once . enjoyed, appears not likely to bfe 
enjoyed again: 2. Where it i* grounded oh 
the idea of a pleasure, which was never actually 
enjoyed, nor perhaps so much as expected, 
but which might have been enjoyed (it is sup- 
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SH^^ posed,) had such or such a contingency hap- 
pened, which, in fact, did not happen. 

XXI. 

2. Pains of 2, The sevcral pains of the senses seem to 

the senses. ^ '' 

"be as follows : 1 . The pains of hunger and 
thirst : or the disagreeable sensations produced 
by the want of suitable substances which heed 
at times to be applied to the alimentary canal. 
2. The pains of the taste : or the disagreeable 
sensations produced by the application of va- 
rious substances to the palate, and other supe- 
rior parts of the same canal. 3. The pains- of 
the organ of smell : or the disagreeable sensa- 
tions produced by the effluvia of various sub- 
stances when applied to that organ. 4. The 
pains of the touch : oi* the disagreeable sensa- 
tions produced by the application of various 
substances to the skin. 5. The simple pains 
of the hearing: or the disagreeable sensations 
excited in the organ of that sense by various 
kinds of sounds : independently (as before,) of 
association. 6. The simple pains of the sight : 
or the disagreeable sensations if any such there 
be, that may be excited in the organ of that 
sense by visible images, independent of the 
principle of association. 7 .* The pains resulting 



No positive •' ji^e pleasure of the sexual sense seems to have no posi- 
pains cor- . • 

respond to tive pain to correspond to it : it has only a pain of privation* 

sure^oTthe ^'^ P^^ ^^ the mental class, the pain of unsatisfied desir^ 

sexuid 

sense. 
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from excessive heat or cold, unless these be chap. v, 
referable to the touch. 8. The pain^ of dis- 
ease : or the acute and uneasy sensations re- 
sulting from the several diseases and indispo* 
sitions to which human nature is liable. 9. The 
pain of exertion, whether bodily or mental : or 
the uneasy sensation which is apt to accompany 
any intense effort, whether of mind or body* 

XXII. 

3.* The pains of awkwardness are the pains 3. Pains of 

wluch sometimes result from the unsuccessful n«ss* 

» ■ 

endeavour to apply any particular instruments 
of enjoyment or security to their uses, or from 
the difficulty a man experiences in applying 

them,-f- 

^' ■ " ■ ■ ■■■ ■ J » 

If any positive pair, of body result from the want of such in* 
dulg^nce, it belon^ fi> to the head of pains of disease. 

* The pleasures of novelty have no positive piuns corre- No positive 
sponding to them. The pain which a man experiences when J^^ ^^ 
he is in the condition of not knowing what to do with him- pleasure of 
eeU, that pain, which in French is expressed by a single word ^* 
ennui, is a pain of privation : a pain resulting from the ab<^ 
sence, not only of all the pleasures of novelty, but of all kinds 
of pleasure whatsoever. 

The pleasures of wealth have also no positive pains cor« —-nor to 
responding to them : the only pains opposed to them are ^Jj^ 
pains of privation. If any positive pains result from the 
want of wealth, they are referable to iiifaai other class of posi-» 
tive pains; principally to those of the senses. From the 
want of food> for instance, result the pains of hunger -, from 
the want of clothing, the pains of cold ; and so forth. 

f It may be a question, perhaps, whether this be a posi^ve Is this %, 
pain of itself, or whether it be nothing more than a pain of sitive paiD* 

VOL. I. F , j^^i^y.^l 

pain of pnvatioa ? 
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ChapJ^ XXIII. 

4. Pains of 4. The pstiiis of enmity are the pains that 
*""'^' may accompany the persuasion of a man's bid- 
ing obnoxious to the ill*will of such or such an 
assignable person or persons in particulfur : or, 
as the phrase is, of being, upon ill terms with 
him or them : and, in consequence, of being 
obnoxious to certain pains of some sort or oth|^, 
of which he may be the cause. 

XXIV. 

^5. Pains of ^« l^bc palus of an ill-name, are the paims 
name, ^j^^ accompauy the persuasion of a man's be^ 
ing obnoxious, or in a way to be obnoxious to 
the ill-Mrill of the world about him. These may 
likewise be called the pains of ill*repute^ the 
pains of dishonour, or the pains of the moral 
sanction.* f 

privation, resulting from the consciousness of a want of skill. 
It is, however, but a question of words, nor does it matter 
which way it be determined. 
The posi- * In as far as a man's fellow-creatures are supposed to be 
o7an iST^ determined by any event not to regard him with any degree 
name, and of esteem or good will, or to regard him with a less degree 
of priva- of esteem or good will than they would otherwise ; not to do 
posed^to ^™ '^y ^^ of good offices, or not to do him so many good 
the plea- offices as they would otherwise ; the pain resulting from such 
good name, consideration may be reckoned a pain of privation : as far as 
"*oth*r*^°* they are supposed to regard him with such a degree of aver- 
sion or disesteem as to be disposed to do him positive itU 
offices, it may be reckoned a positive pain. The pain of pri- 
vation, and the positive pain, in this case run one into another 
indistinguishably. 
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xxv. S^^;^ 

6.* The pains of piety are the pains that ac- e. Pams of 
company the belief of a man's being obnoxious ^***^* 
to tlfe displeasui^e of the Supreme Being : and 
m consequence to certain pains to be inflicted 
by liis especial apj^ointment, either in this life or 
in a life to coMe. These may also be called 
the jpainii of religion ; the pains of a religious 
disposition ; or the pains of the religious sanc- 
tion. When the belief is looked upon as well- 
grounded^ these paini^ are commonly called 
litigious terrors ; when looked upon as ill- 
groiknded, superstitious terrors.f 

xxvt, ^ 

-' 7. The pains of benevolence are the pains 7.Pain«of 

* * benevo- 

resulting from the view of any pains- sUp- i«»c«. 
posed to be endured- by other beings. These 
tiiay also be called the pains of good^will, of 

,1.1. . ■ — ^ I I I I « ■ I I ■ ■ I ».^— 1MII I I — .— . 

'^ There seem to be no positive pains to correspond to the No positive 
pleasures of power. The pains that a man may feel from the $21^^^ 
want or tKe loss of power^ in as far as power is distingidshed the plea- 
from all other sources of pleasure^ seem to be nothing more power, 
than pains of privation. 

. f The positive pains of piety, and the pauis of privation^ Theposi- 
opposed to the {Measures, of piety, run one into another in of piety^ 
the same miUiner as the positive pains of enmity, or of an ^^JJ p^- 
in'nabie, d6 with re^ct to the pains of privation, opposed vation, op- 
to the pleasures of amity, and those of a good name. If pleasures 
what is apprehended at the hands of God is barely the not ?fp>«^»n>n 
receiving pleasure, the pain is of the privative class : if, another, 
moreover, actual pain be apprehended, it is of the class of 
positive pains.. 

F 2 
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9^^^' Y-. sympathy, or the pains of the benevolent or 
social affections. 

XXVII. 

8..Painsof 8. The pains of malevolence are the pains 
ieuce!^ resulting from the view of any pleasures sup- 
posed to be enjoyed by any beings who happen 
to be the objects of a man s displeasure.^ These 
may also be styled the pains of ill-will, of anti- 
pathy, or the pains of the malevolent or disk- 
social affections. 

XXVIII. 

9. Pains of 9. The pains of the memory may be groundbd 

the memo- mm 

ry. on every one of the above kinds, as weu of 

pains of privation as of positive pains. These 
correspond exactly to the pleasures of the me- 
mory. 

XXIX. 

the inagu 10. The pains of the imagination may also be 

'^"^ grounded on any one of the above kinds, as 

^ well of pains of privation as of positive pains : 

in other respects they conrespond exactly to 

the pleasures of the imagination* 

XXX. 

ihPaiDs of . 11* The pains of expectation may be grounded 
uST** on each one of the above kinds, as well of paiiis 
of privation as of positive pains. These may 
be also termed pains of apprehension.* 

' ■ ■ II ■ — i^^M^wiiijiii ^—^^^ 

* In coDtradistiiictioQ to these^ aU other paim may be 
termed pains of sufferance, . 
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XXXI, Chaf.V. 

12. The pains of association correspond ex- i2.Pamsof 

' - . . associa* 

actly to the pleasures of association. ' uon. 

XXXII. 

Of the above list ther^ are certain pleasures Pleasures 

* and painv 

and pains which suppose the existence of some are either 
pleasure or pain of some other person, to which warding or 

extra" re™ 

the pleasure or pain of the person in question gardiog. 
has regard : such pleasures and pains may be 
termed extra-regarding. Others do not sup- 
pose any such thing : these may be termed 
self -regarding* The only pleasures and pains 
of the extra-regarding class are those of bene- 
volence, and those of malevolence : all the rest 
are self-regarding.f 

XXXIII. 

Of all the$e several sorts of pleasures and in what 

. ways the 

pains, there is scarce any one which is not lawiscoh^ 

*, *' cerned 

liable, on more accounts than one, to come under w»th the 

above 

tjie consideration of the law. Is an offence pains and 

pleasures. 

committed ? it is the tendency which it has to 
destroy, in such or such persons, some of these 
pleasures, or to produce some of these pains^ 
that constitutes the mischief of it, and the ground 



• See chap. x. [Motives.] Pleasures 

t By this ipeans the pleasures and pains of anuty may be and pains 
the more clearly distinguished from those of benevolence : Mdanmi- 
and on the other hand^ those of enmity from those of male- ^y^^^'^- 

' . •' guished 

Volence. The pleasures and pains of amity and enmity are from those 
of the self-regarding cast : those of benevolence and male- J^n^HBd " 
volence of the extra-regarding. malevolence. 
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CHAf . V; f^y punishing it. It is the prospect of some of 
these pleasures^ or of security from some of 
these pains, that constitutes the motive or. tempt*, 
ation, it is the attainment of them that consti- 
tutes the profit of the offence. Is the offender 
to be punished ? It can/ be only by the pro- 
duction of one or more of these pains, that the 
punishment can be inflicted.* 



iriB^B 



Complex 
pleasures 
And pains 
omitted, 
why. 



Specimen. 
PlMsores 
of a coun- 
try pro- 
spect. 



* It would be a matter not only of curiosity, but of some 
use, to exhibit a catalogue of the several complex [deasores 
and pains, analyzing them at the same time into the sevefal 
simple ones, of which they are respectively composed. But 
such a disquisition would take up too much room to be ieid- 
mittod heic. A short specimen, however, for the purposed 
illustration, can hardly be dispensed with. 

Xhe pleasures taken in at the eye and ear are generally 
very complex. The pleasures of a country scene> for instaiice, 
consist commonly^ amongst others^ of the following pleastu'es : 

I. Pleasures of the senses. 

1. The simple pleasures of sight, excited by the percep-^ 
tion of agreeable colours and figures, green fields, waving 
foliage, glistening water, and the like. 

2. The simple pleasures of the ear, excited by the percep*^ 
tions of the chirping of birds, the murmuring of waters, the 
rustling of the wind among the trees. 

3. The pleasures of the smelly excited by the perceptional 
of the fragrance of flowers, of new-mown hay, or other 
vegetable substances, in the first stages of fermentation. 

4. The agreeable inward sensation, produced by a brisk 
circulation of the blood, and the ventilation of it in the lungs 
by a pure air, such as that in the country frequently is in 
comparison of that which is breathed in towns. 
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II. Pleasures of the imagination produced by association. Chap. V. 

1. The idea of the plenty^ resulting from the possession of 
the objects that are in view^ and of the hi^piness arising 
from it 

2. The idea of the innocence and happiness of the birds, 
sheq>j csttle> dogs, and other gentle or domestic animals. 

3. The idea of the constant flow of healthy supposed to be 
enjoyed by all these- creatures : a notion which is apt to 
result from the occasional flow of health enjoyed by the 
supposed spectator. 

4. Tlie ides <lf gratitude, excited by the contemplation of 
the all-powerfiilacnd beneficent Being, who is lodced mp to 
as the author of these bkssii^. 

These four last are all of them^ in some measure at leasts 
pleasures of sympathy. 

The depriving a man of this gftape of pleasures is one of 
the evils apt to result from impiisonment 3 whether produced 
by illegal violence, cnr in the way of punidimait, by appoint- 
ment of the laws. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF CrRCUMSTANCBC INFLUENCING SBNaiBILITf. 

I. 

pi«Mure Pain and pleasure are produced in nien^s 

foniSypro- ^^^^s by thfe actiou of certain causes* But 

^rt^oued the quantity of pleasure and pain runs ^ot 

«att^- uniformly in proportion to the cause ; in other 

words, to the quantity of force exerted by such 

cause. The truth of this observation rests got 

upon any metaphysical nicety in the import 

given to the terms cause, quantity, and force: 

it will be equally true in whatsoever manner 

such force be measured. 

II. 

« 

Degree or The disDOsitiou which any one has to feel 
ofBensibi- such or such a quantity of pleasure or pain, 
upon the application of a cause of given force, 
is what we term the degree or quantum of his 
sensibility. This may be either general, re- 
ferring to the sum of the causes that act upon 
him during a given period : or particular, re- 
ferring to the action of any one particular cause^ 
or sort of cause* 

III. 
Bias or But iu the same mind such and such 

JensiSuuy, causes of paiu or pleasure will produce more 
'^^^^ pain or pleasure than such or such other 
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causes of pain or pleasure : and this proportion chap^vl 
will in different minds be different. The dis- 
position which any one has to have the pro- 
portion in which he is affected by two such 
causes^ different from that in which another 
.man is affected by the same two causes, may 
be termed the .quality or bias of his sensibility. 
One man, for instance, may be most affected 
by the pleasures of the taste ; another by those 
of the ear. So also, if there be a difference 
in the nature or proportion of two pains or 
pleasures which they respectively experience 
from the same cause ; a case not so frequent 
as the former. From the same injury, for in- 
stance, one man may feel the ^ame quantity 
of grief and resentment together as another 
man; but one of them shall feel a greater 
share of grief than of resentment: the other, 
a greater share of resentment than of grief. 

IV. 

Any incident which serves as a cause, either ExcUmg 

causes 

of pleasure or of pain, may be termed an eo?- pieasur- 
citing cause : if of pleasure, a pleasurable cause : doionfic 
if of pain, a painful, afflictive^ or dolorific 
cause.* 

^ The exciting cause> the pleasure or pain produced by it, 
and the intention produced by such pleasure or pain in the 
character of a inotive>'are objects so intimately connected, 
that, in what follows^ I fear I have not, on every occasioUj 
been able to keep them sufficiently distinct. I thought it 
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Chap. VI. V. ^ 

circum- Now the quantity of pleasure, or of pain, 
fl^e!^^'^ which a man is liable to experience upon the 
•wMibiuty, g^ppiication of an exciting cause, since they 
will not depend altogether upon that cause, 
will depend in some measure upon some other 
circumstance or circumstances : these circum- 
stances, whatsoever they be, may be termed 
circumstances influencing sensibility.* 

VI. 

Qrcnm- Thcsc circumstanccs will apply differently 
S^I^D^'^' to different exciting causes ; insomuch that to 
^^j!'^^ a certain exciting cause, a certain circumstance 
"****• shall not apply at all, which shall apply virith 
great force to another exciting cause. Bui 
without entering for the present into these dis- 
tinctions, it may be of use to sum up all the 
circumstances which can be found to influence 
the effect of any exciting cause. These, as on 
a former occasion, it may be as well first to 



necessary to give the, reader this warning; after whidi^ 
should there be found any such mistakes^ it is to be hoped 
(hey will not be productive of much confusion. 

* Thus^ in physical bodies^ the momentum of a ball put lA 
motion by impulse, will be influenced by the circumstance of 
gravity : being in some directions increased, in others di- 
. minished by it So in a ship, put in motion by the wind, the 
momentum and direction will be influenced not only by the 
attraction of gravity, but by the motion and resistance of 
the water, and several other circumstances. 
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sum up together in the concisest manner possi- ^2^^^ * 
ble, and afterwards to allot a few wordst to the se- 
parate explanation of each article. They seem) 
to be as follows : .1. Health. 2. Strength. 3. Har*^ 
diae$s. 4. Bodily imperfection. 5. Quantity, 
and quality of knowledge. 6, Strengthof 
intellectual powers. 7. Firmness of mind. 
8. Steadiness of mind. 9. Bent of inclina-, 
tion. 10. JVf oral sensibility. 11. Moral biases;^ 
12. Religious sensibility. 13. Religious biases.' 
14. Sympathetic sensibility. 15. Sympathetic 
biases. 16. Antipathetic sensibility. 17. An- 
tipathetic biases. 18. Insanity. 19. Habijtu^l 
occupations. 20. Pecuniary circumstancesyi 

21. Connexions in the way of sympathy.' 

22. Connexions in the way of antipathy.^ 

23. Radical frame of body. 24. Radical frajgie 
of mind. 25. Sex. 26. Age. ,27. Rank. 
28. Education. 29. Climate. 30. Lineage. 

31. Government. 32. Religious profession.* ' 

. » 

* An analytical view of aU these circumstances will bc^ExUntwid 
given at. the condosion of the chapter: to which place it'intrioacyof 
was necessary to r^er it^ as it could not well have been un- 
derstood^ till some of them had been previously explained. ' 

To.^efurch out the vast variety of exciting or moderating 
canses> by which the degree or bias of a man's seusibility^ 
may be.influe^ced^ to define the boundaries of each, to eat-' 
tricote tfiemfirom the entanglements in which they are in-' 
voly^^to lay the effect of each article distinctly before the' 
reader's ey^> is, perhaps, if not absidtiteiy the most difBknilt' 
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VII. 



1. Health is the absence of disease, and 
consequepitly of all those kinds of pain which 
are among the symptoms of disease. A man 
may be said to be in a state of health, when he 



task, at least one of the most difficult tasks, within the 
compass of moral physiology. Disquisitions on this head can 
never be completely satisfactory without ~ examples. To 
provide a sufficient collection of such examples, would be a 
work of great labour as well as nicety : history and biog^phy 
would need to be ransacked : a vast course of reading would 
need to be travelled through on purpose. By such a process 
the present work would doubtless have been rendered more 
amusing ; but in pc^nt of bulk, mo enormous, that this single 
chapter would have been swelled into a considerable volume. 
Feigned cases, although they may upon occasion serve tp 
render the general matter tolerably intelligible, can never 
be sufficient to render it palatable. On this therefore, as on 
SO' many other occasions, I must confine myself to dry and 
general instruction : discarding illustration, although sen- 
fiible that without it instruction ' cannot manifest half its 
efficacy. The subject, however, is so difficult, and so new, 
that I shall think I have not ill succeeded, if, without pre- 
tending to exhaust it, I shall have been able to mark out the 
principal points of view, and to put the matter in such a 
method as may facilitate the researches of happier inquirers. 

The great difficulty lies in the nature of the words j which 
are not, like pmn and pleasure, names of homogeneous real 
entities, but names of various fictitious entities, for whidi no 
common genus is to be found : and which therefore, without 
a vast and roundabout chain of investigation, can never be 
brought under any exhaustive plan of arrangement, but most 
be picked up here and there as they happen to occur. 
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is not conscious of any uneasy sensations, the ch^I^iS' 
primary seat of which can be perceived to be 
any where in his body,* In point of general 
sensibility, a man who is under the pressure of 
any bodily indisposition, or, as the phrase is, 
is in an ill state of health, is less sensible to the 
influence of any pleasurable cause, and more 
so to that of any afflictive one, than if he were 
well. 

VIII. 

2. The circumstance of strength, though in ^strength. 
point of causality closely connected with that 
of health, is perfectly distinguishable from it. 
The same man will indeed generally be stronger 
in a good state of health than in a bad one. 
But' one man, even in a bad state of health, may 
be stronger than another even in a good one. 
Weakness is a common concomitant of disease : 
but in consequence of his radical frame of body, 
a man may be weak all his life long, without 
experiencing any disease. Health, as we have 
observed, is principally a negative circumstance : 
strength a positive one. The degree of a man's 

* It may be thought, that in a certain degree of health, 
this negative account of the matter hardly comes up to the 
case. In a certain degree of health, there is often such a kind 
of feeling diffused over the whole frame, such a comfortable 
feel, or flow of spirits, as it is called, as may with propriety 
come under the head of positive pleasure. But without ex- 
periencing any such pleasurable feelings if a man experience 
no painful one, he may be well enough said to be in health. 
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^!lt!!:_23- deformity, or wants any of those parts of 
fiiculties, which the ordinary run of persons of 
the same sex and age are furnished with : who, 
for instance, has a hare-lip, is deaf, or has lost 
a hand. This circumstance, like that of ill-** 
health, tends in general to diminish more or less^ 
the effect of any pleasurable circumstance, and 
to increase that of any afflictive one. The rf- 
feet of this circumstance, however, admits of 
great variety : inasmuch as there are a great 
variety of ways in which a man may suffer in 
his personal appearance, and in his bodily or- 
gans and faculties : all which differences will 
be taken notice of in their proper places.* 

XI. 

5. Quantitjr 5. So much for circumstances belonging to the 
of know- condition of the body : we come now to those 
which concern the condition of the mind : the 
use of mentioning these will be seen hereafter. 
^ In the first place may be reckoned the quantity 
and quality of the knowledge the person in ques- 
tion happens to possess : that is, of the ideas 
which he has actually in store, ready upon oc- 
casion to call to mind : meaning such ideas as 
are in some way or other of an interesting 
nature : that is, of a nature in some way or 
other to influence his happiness, or that of other 
men. When these ideas are many, and of kn- 

« ^ 

* See B. I. Tit. [Irrep. corp. Injuries.] 
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portanoe, a man is said to be a man of know- c^^j^^ 
ledge ; when few, or not of importance, igtwant. 

XII. 

6. By strength of intellectual powers maybe J^.^*2re?^ 
understood the degree of facility which a man tuaipowew. 
experiences in his endeavours to call to mind 

as well such ideas as have been already aggre- 
gated to his stock of knowledge, as any others, 
which, upon any occasion that may happen, he 
may conceive a desire to place there. It seems 
to be on some such occasion as this that the 
words parts and talents are commonly employed. 
To this head may be referred the several qua- 
lities of readiness of apprehension, accuracy and 
tenacity of memory, strength of attention, clear- ' 
nfess of discernment, amplitude of' compre- 
hension, vividity and rapidity of imagination. 
Strength of intellectual powers, in general, 
seems to correspond pretty exactly to general 
strength of body : as any of these qualities in 
particular does to particular strength. 

XIII. 

7 . Firmness of mind on the one hand, and 7. Firmness 

... of mind. 

irritability on the other, regard the proportion 
between the degrees of efficacy with which a 
man is acted upon by an exciting cause, of which 
the Vulue lies chiefly in magnitude, and one 
of which the value lies chiefly in. propinquity.* 
A man may be said, to be of a firm mind, when 

* See chap, ivi [Value.] ^ . 

VOL. I. G 
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8. Steadi- 
ness. 



^"^J ^^' ®°^^1 pleasures or pains, which are present or 
near, do not affect him, in a greater proportion 
to their value, than greater pleasures or pains, 
which are uncertain or remote ;* of an irritable 
mind, when the contrary is the case. 

XIV. 

8. Steadiness regards the time during which 
a given exciting cause of a given value conti- 
nues to affect a man in nearly the same manner 
and degree as at first, no assignable external 
event or change of circumstances intervening 
to make an aleration in its force.f 

XV. 

9. By the bent of a man's inclinations may 
be understood the propensity he has to expect 
pleasure or pain . from certain objects, rather 
than from others. A man's inclinations may be 



9. Beot of 
inclina- 
tions. 



When, for instance, having been determined, by the 
prospect of some inconvenience, not to disclose a fact, 
although he should be put to the rack, he perseveres in snch 
resolution after the rack is brought into his presence, and 
even applied to him. 

t The facility with which children grow tired of their 
play-things, and throw them away, is an instance of un- 
steadiness : the perseverance with which a merchant applies 
himsdf to his traffic, or an author to his book, may be taken 
for an instance of the contrary. It is difficult to judge of 
ihe quEantity of pleasure or pain in these cases, but from the 
(sfiFects wMch it produces in the character of a motive : and 
evea thien it is difficult to pronounce, whether the change of 
conduct happens by the extinction of the old pleasure or 
pain, or by the intervention of a new one. 
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said to have such or such a bent, when, amongst ^*^^^'3 
the several sorts of objects which afford pleasure 
in some degree to all men, he is apt to expect 
more pleasure from one particular sort, than 
from another particular sort, or more from any 
given particular sort, than another man would 
expect from that sort ; or when, amongst the se- 
veral sorts of objects, which to one man afford 
pleasure, whilst to another they afford none, he 
is apt to expect, or not to expect, pleasure from 
an object of such or such a sort : so also with re*- 
gard to pains. This circutnstance, though inti- 
mately connected with that of the bias of a man's 
sensibility, is not undistinguishable from it. The 
quantity of pleasure or pain, which on any given 
occasion a man may experience from an appli<- 
cation of any sort, may be jgreatly influenced by 
the expectations he has been used to entertain 
of pleasure or pain from that quarter; but it 
will not be absolutely determined by them : for 
plea;sure or pain may come upon him from a 
quarter from which he was not accustomed t6 
expect it. 

XVI. . .... 

10. The circumstances of morale religious^ lo. Moral 
sympathetic^ and antipathetic sensibility y when **"" * *^^* 
closely considered, will appear to be included 
in some sort under that of bent of inclinatUm. 
On account of their particular importance they 
may, however, be worth mentioning apart. A 

G ^ 
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^"^^^ ^h man's moral sensibility may be said to be 
strong, when the pains and pleasures of the 
moral sanction* show greater in his eyes, in 
comparison with other pleasures and pains 
(and consequently exert a stronger influence) 
than in the eyes of the persons he is compared 
with; in other words, when he is acted on 
with more than ordinary efficacy by the sense 
of honour : it may be said to be weak, when 
the contrary is the case. 

XVII, 

biM^^™^ 11. Moral sensibility seems to regard the 
average effect or influence of the pains and 
pleasures of the moral sanction, upon all sorts 
of occasions to which it is applicable, or 
happens to be applied. It regards the average 
force or quantity of the impulses the mind re- 
ceives from that source during a given period. 
Moral bias regards the particular acts on which, 
upon so many particular occasions, the force 
of that sanction is looked upon as attaching. 
It regards the quality or direction of those 
impulses. It admits of as many varieties, 
therefore, as there are dictates which the moral 
sanction may be conceived, to issue forth. A 
man may be said to have such or such ^, moral 
Mas, or to have a moral bias in ferVour • of such 
.or such an action, when he looks upon ^ it as 



mrnimf^ 



* See ch. v. [Pleasures and Pains.] 
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being of the number of those of which the S!!^^- 
performaiice is dictated by the moral sanction. . 

XVIII, 

12. What has been said with regard to moral 12. ReUgi- 

ous sensi- 

sensibility, may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to buuy- 
religious. 

XIX. 

13. What has been said with regard to moral J^^iljl 
biases, may also be applied, mutatis mutandis, 

to religious biases. 

XX. 

14. By sympathetic sensibility is to be un- u.sympa- 
derstood the propensity that a man has to siwiity. 
derive pleasure from the happiness, and pain 

from the unhappiness, of other sensitive beings. 
It is the stronger, the greater the ratio of the 
pleasure or pain he feels on their account is to 
that of the pleasure or pain which (accordmg 
to what' appears to him) they feel for them- 
selves. 

XXI. 

15. Sympathetic bias regards the descrip- J5.sympa- 
tion of the parties who are the objects of a ^**^*- 
man's sympathy : and of the acts or other cir- 
cumstances of or belonging to those persons, 

by which the sympathy is excited. These 
parties may be, 1. Certain individuals. 2. Any 
subordinate class of individuals. 3. The whole 
nation. 4. Human kind in general. 5. The 
whole sensitive creation. According as these 
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chap^vl objecte of sympathy are more numerous/ the 
affection, by which the man is biased, may be 
said to be the more enlarged. 

XXII. 

16, 17. An- '6, 17. Antipathetic sensibility and antipa^ 
^\biii^, thetic biases are just the reverse of sympa- 
•nd biases. ^^^^^ scnsibUity and sympathetic biases. By 

antipathetic sensibility is to be understood the 
propensity that a man has to derive pain from 
the happiness, and pleasure from the unhap- 
piness, of other sensitive beings. 

XXIII. 

i8.iiu«uity 18. The circumstance of insanity of mind 
corresponds to that of bodily imperfection. It 
admits, however, of much less variety, inas- 
much as the soul is (for aught we can perceive) 
one indivisible thing, not distinguishable, like 
the body, into parts. What lesser degrees of 
imperfection the mind may be susceptible of, 
seem to be comprisable under the already- 
mentioned heads of ignorance, weakness of 
mind, irritability, or unsteadiness; or under 
such others as are reducible to them. Those 
which are here in view are those extraordinary 
species and degree, of mentel imperfectioZ 
which, wherever they take place, are as con- 
spicuous and as unquestionable as lameness or 
blindness in the body: operating partly, it 
should seem, by inducing an extraordinary 
$legree of the imperfections above mentioned^ 
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pjortly by giving an extraordinary and pre- chap^. 
posterous bent to the inclinations. 

XXIV. 

19. Under the head of a man's habitual oc- i9.Habi. 

tual oci'u- 

eupationsy are to be understood^ on this occa- patious. 
sion, as well those which he pursues for the 
sake of profit, as those which he pursues for 
the sake of present pleasure. The considera- 
tion of the profit itself belongs to the head of 
a man's pecuniary circumstances. It is evi- 
dent, that if by any means a punishment, ot 
any other exciting cause, has the effect of 
putting it out of his power to continue in the 
pursuit of any such occupation, it must on that 
account be so much the more distressing. .A 
man's habitual occupations, though intimately 
connected in point of causality with the bent 
of his inclinations, are not to be looked upon 
as precisely the same circumstance. An amuse^ 
ment,. or channel of profit, may be the object 
of a man's inclinations ^ which has never been 
the subject of his habitual occupations: for. it 
may be, that though he wished to betake him- 
self to it, he never did, it not being in his 
power : a circumstance which may make a 
good deal of difference in the effect of any 
incident by which he happens to, be debarred 
from it. 

?:xv. 

20. Undfer the head of pecuniary circum- 20. Pecu- 

* '^ niary cir- 

cumstances. 
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^c!Il^;ZI; stances, I mean to bring to view the propor- 
tion which a man's means bear to his wani^ :■ 
the sum total of his means of every kind, to 
the sum total of his wants of every kind. A 
man's means depend upon three circumstances : 
1. His property. 2. The profit of his labour. 
3. His connexions in the way of support. His 
wants seem to depend upon four circumstances. 
1. His habits of expense. 2. His connexions 
in the way of burthen. 3. Any present casual 
demand he may have. 4.. The strength of hiis 
expectation. By a man's property is to be 
understood, whatever he has in store inde- 
pendent of his labour. By the profit of his 
labour is to be understood the growing profit.' 
As to labour, it may be either of the body 
principally, or of the mind principally, or of 
both, indifferently : nor does it matter in what 
manner, nor on what subject, it be applied^ so 
it produce a profit. By a man's connexions in 
the way of support, are to be understood the 
pecuniary assistances, of whatever kind, which 
he is in a way of receiving from any persons 
who, on whatever account, and in whatever 
proportion, he has reason to expect should 
contribute gratis to his maintenance : such ais 
his parents,, patrons, and relations. It seems 
manifest, that a man can have no other means 
than these. What he uses, he must have either 
of his own, or from other people : if firom other 
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people, either gratis or for a price. As to cjj^p^ 
habits of expense, it is well known, that a 
man's desires are governed in a great degree 
by his habits. Many are the cases in which 
desire (and consequently the pain of privation 
connected with it*) would not even subsist at 
all, but for previous enjoyment. By a man's 
connexions in the way of burthen, are to be 
understood whatever expense he hats reason 
to look upon himself as bound to be at in the 
support of those who by law, or the customs 
of the world, are warranted in looking up to 
him for assistance ; such as children, poor re- 
lations, superannuated servants, and any other 
dejpendents whatsoever. As to present casual 
demand, it is manifest, that there are occasions 
on which a given sum will be worth infinitely 
more to a man than the same sum would at 
another time : where, for example, in a case 
of extremity, a man stands in need of extra- 
oMi^ry Jdioal assistance : or wants money 
to carry on a law-suit, on which his all depends : 
or has got a livelihood waiting for him in a 
distant country, and wants money for the 
charges of conveyance. In such cases, )any 
piece of good or ill fortune, in the pecuniary 
way, might have a very different effect firom 
what it would have at any other time. With 
regard to strength of expectation ; when one 

* See eh. v. [Pleasures and Pains.] 
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?S!^;J[J' man expects to gain or to keep a thing whiek 
another does not, it is plain the circumstance of 
not having it will affect the former very diflTe- 
rently from the latter ; who, indeed, conmK>nly 
will not be affected by it at alL 

XXVI. 

ii.coii. 21. Under the head of a tnan's connexions 
the way of in thc way of sympathy, I would bnng to view, 
the number and description of the persons m 
whose welfare he take^ such a concern, as that 
the idea of their happiness should be productive 
of pleasure, and that of their unhappines9 of 
pain to him : for instance, a msm's wife, his 
children, his parents, his near relations^ and iu- 
timate friends. This class of persons^ it is ob^ 
vious, will for the most part include the tw0> 
classes by which his pecuniary circumstences 
are affected: those, to wit, from whose means 
he may expect support, and those whose wants 
operate on him as a burthen. But it is obvious,^ 
that besides these, it may very well include 
others, with wh6m he has no such pecuniary 
connexion : and even with regard to these, it is 
evident that the pecuniary dependence, and the 
xmion of affections, are circumstances perfectly 
distinguishable. Accordingly, the connexions 
here in question, ihdiependently of any influence 
they may have on a man s pecuniary circum- 
stances, have an influence on the effect of fmy 
exciting causes whatsoever. The tendency of 
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tbem is to increase a man's general sensibility ; CBAPiVL 
to increase, on the one hand, the pleasure pro- 
dujoed by all pleasurable causes ; on the other, 
the pain produced by all g^fflictive ones. When 
^ny pleasurable incident happens to a man, he 
naturally, in the first moment, thinks of the 
pleasure it ;vy^ill afford immediately to himself : 
presently afterwards, however (except in a few 
cases, which is not worth while here to insist 
oi^) he begins to thijik of the pleasure which 
his friends will feel upon their coming to know 
of it : and this secondary pleasure is commonly 
no mean addition to the primary one. First 
comes the self-regarding pleasure : then comes 
the idea of the pleasure of sympathy, which you 
suppose that pleasure of your's will give birth 
to in the bosom of your friend: and this idea 
excites again in yq^r's a new pleasure of , sym- 
pathy, grounded upon his. The first pleasure 
issuing from your own bQ3om, as it were from 
a radiant point, illuminates the bosopi of your 
friei^d : reverberated from thence, it is reflected 
with augmented warmth to the poipt from 
whence it first proceeded : and so it is with 
pains.* 

* This is one reason why legislators in general like better 
to have married people to deal with than single; and people 
that have children than such as are childless. It is manifest 
that the stronger and more numerous a man's connexions in 
the way of sympathy are, the stronger is the hold which the 
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,^AF^ Nor does this effect depend wholly upon af- 
fection. Among near relations, although* there 
should be no kindness, the pleasures and pains 
of the moral sanction are quickly propagated 
by a peculiar kind of sympathy : rio article^ 
either of honour or disgrace, can well fail upon 
a man, without extending to a certain distance 
within the circle of his family. What reflects, 
honour upon the father, reflects honour upon 
the son : what reflects disgrace, disgrace. The 
cause of this singular and seemingly unreason- 
able circumstance (that is, its analogy to the 
rest of the phenomena of the human mind,) be- 
longs not to the present purpose. It is suffi- 
cient if the effect be beyond dispute. 
S XXVII. 

22. Con- 22. Of a man's connexions in the way of an- 
nexions in , '' 

the way of tipathy, there needs not any thing very parti- 
antipathy. ■'••'. t/ Cf •f M. 

cular to be observed. Happily there is no 
primaeval and constant source of antipathy in 
human nature, as there is of sympathy. There 
are no permanent sets of persons who are natu- 
rally and of course the objects of antipathy to 
a man, as there are who are the objects of the 
contrary affection. Sources, however, but too 
• many, of antipathy, are apt to spring up upon 
various occasions during the course of a man's 



law has upon him. A wife and children are so many pledgea 
a man gives to the world for his good behaviour. 
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life : a»d whenever they do, this circumstance 9^^^ ^V 
may have a very considerable influence on the 
effects of various exciting causes. As on the 
one hand a punishment, for instance, which 
tends to separate a man from those with whom 
he is connected in the way of sympathy, so on 
the other hand, one which tends to force him 
into the company of those with whom he is con- 
nected in the way of antipathy, will, on that 
account, be so much the more distressing. It 
is to be observed, that sympathy itself multi- 
plies the sources of antipathy. Sympathy for 
your friend gives birth to antipathy on your 
part against all those who are objects of anti- 
pathy, as well as to sympathy for those who are 
objects of sympathy to him. In the same man- 
ner does antipathy multiply the sources of sym- 
pathy ; though commonly perhaps with rather 
a less degree of efficacy. Antipathy against 
your enemy is apt to give birth to sympathy on 
your part towards those who are objects of anti- 
pathy, as well as to antipathy against those who 
are ojects of sympathy, to him. 

* XXVIII. 

23. Thus much, for the circumstances by 23. Radical 

•^ frame of 

which the effect of any exciting cause may be ^^y-. 
influenced, when^ applied upon any given oc- 
casion, at any given period. But besides these 
supervening incidents; there are other circum- 
stances relative to a man, that may have their in- 
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CHAP. VI. fluence; and which are eo-eval to his birth. In 
the first place, it seems to be nnirersaDy i^reed; 
that in the original frame or texture of every 
man's body, there is a something which, indepen*^ 
dently of all subsequently intervening circum- 
stances, renders him liable to be affected by 
causes producing bodily pleasure or pain; in a 
manner different from that in which another 
man would be affected by the same causes. To 
the catalogue of circumstances influencing a 
man's sensibility, we may therefore add his ori- 
ginal or radical frame; texture, constitution, or 
temperament of body. 

xxrix. 
24. Radical 24. In the iicxt place, it seems to be pretty 
mind. well agreed, that there is something also in the 
original frame or texture of every man's mind; 
which, independently of all exterior and subse- 
quently intervening circumstances, and even of 
his radical frame of body, makes him liable to 
be differently affected by the same exciting 
causes, from what another man would be. To 
the catalogue of circumstances influencing a 
man's sensibility, we may therefore further add 
his original or radical frame, texture, constitu- 
tion- or temperament of mind.* 

Idiosyn- * The characterist'tc circumstances whereby one roan's franie 

what.' o^ body or mind, considered at any given period, stands dis- 

tinguished from that of another, have been comprised by 
metaphysicians and physiologists under the name idiosyncrcay^ 
from ilui^, peculiar, and avyycpaci^, composition. 
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XXX. ^ Chapel 

It seems pretty certain, all this while^ that a This ais. 
man s sensibility to causes producing pleasure thecircum- 
or pain^ even of mind, may depend in a consi^ frame of 

boiiv * 

derable degree upon his original and acquired 
frame of body. But we have no reason to think 
that it can depend altogether upon that frame : 
since, on the one hand, we see persons whose 
frame of body is as much alike as can be con- 
ceived, diflfering very considerably in respect 
of their mental frame : and, on the other hand, 
persons whose frame of mind is as much alike 
as can be conceived, differing very conspi- 
cuously in regard to their bodily frame.* 

XXXI. 

It seems indisputable also, that the different ^"^^ 

• ' — ■ r Others. 

* Those who maintain, that the mind and the body are whether 

one substance, may here object, that upon that supposition **^« ^oul be 

material or 

the distinction between frame of mind and frame of body id immaterial 
but nominal, and that accordingly there is no such thing as |j|^ereace 
a frame of mind distinct from the frame of body. But grantr 
ing, for argument-sake, the antecedent, we may dispute the 
consequence. For if the mind be but a part of the body, it 
is at any rate of a nature very different from the other parts 
of the body. 

A man's frame of body cannot in any part of it undergo 
any considerable alteration without its being iipiiiediately in- 
dicated by phsenomena discernible by the senses.. A man^s 
frame of mind may undergo very considerable alterations, bis 
frame of body remaining the same to all appearance 5 that 
is, for any thing that is indicated to the contrary by phaenio- 
mena cognizable to the senses ; meaning those of other men. 
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^"^^' ^h sets of externa] occurrences that may befal a 
man in the course of his life, will make great 
differences in the subsequent texture of his 
mind at any given period : yet still those dif- 
ferences are not solely to be attributed to such 
occurrences. Equally far from the truth seems 
that opinion to be (if any such be maintained) 
which attributes all to nature, and that which 
attributes all to education. The two circum- 
stances will therefore still remain distinct, as 
well from one another, as from all others. 

xxxii. 

Vet the re- Distiuct howevcr as they are, it is manifest, 

sultofthem ^ ^ . 

isnotsepa- that at uo pcHod iu the active part of a man's 
ceruibic. Ufe can they either of them make their appear- 
ance by themselves. All they do is to consti- 
' tute the latent ground-work which the other 
supervening circumstances have to work upon : 
and whatever influence those original principles 
may have, is so changed and modified, and 

« 

covered over, as it were, by those other circum- 
stances, as never to be separately discernible. 
The effects of the one influence are indistin- 
guishably blended with those of the other. 

XXXIII. 

Frame of The cmotious of the body are received, and 
cate^,"but" with reason, as probable indications of the tem- 
ry?tbIt*of' perature of the mind. But they are far enough 
'"*°^* from conclusive. A man may exhibit, for in- 
stance, the exterior appearances of grief, with- 
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out really grieving at all, or at least in any thing 
near the proportion in which he appears to 
grieve. Oliver Cromwell^ whose conduct in- 
dicated a heart more than ordinarily callous^ 
was as remarkably profuse in tears.* Many 
men can command the external appearances of 
sensibility with very little real feeling.f The 
female sex commonly with greater facility than 

* Hume*s Hist. 

f The quantity of the sort of pain^ which is called grief, 
is indeed hardly to he measured hy any external indications. 
It is neither to he measured^ tbrinstance^ hy the quantity of 
the tears^ nor hy the numher of moments spent in crying. 
Indications rather less equivocal may^ perhaps, he afforded 
by the pulse. A man has not the motions of his heart at 
command as "he has those of the muscles of his IBgice. But 
the particular significancy of these indications is still very 
imcertain. All th^y can express is, that the man is affected ^ 
they cannot express in what manner, nor from what cause. 
To an Section resulting in reality from such or such a cause, 
he may give an artificial colouring, and attribute it to such 
or such another cause. To an affection directed in reality to 
such or sUch a person as its object, he may give an artificial 
bias, and represent it as If directed to such or such another 
object. Tears of rage he may attribute to eontrition. The 
concern he feels at the thoughts of a punishment that awaits 
him, he may impute to a sympathetic concern for the mis- 
chief produced by his offence. 

A very tolerable judgment, however, may commonly be 
formed by a discerning mind, upon laying all the external 
indications exhibited by a man together, and at the same 
time comparing them with his actions. 

A remarkable instance of the power of the will, over the 
■external indications of sensibility, is to be found in Tacitus'a 
VOL. I. H 



Chap. VI. 
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CHAf.vL the male: hence the proverbial expression of 
a woman's tears. To have this kind of com- 
mand over one's self, was the characteristic ex- 
cellence of the orator of ancient times, and is 
still that of the player in our own« 

XXXIV. 

Secondary The remaining circumstances may, with re- 
drc^um"'*^. ference to those already mentioned, be termed 
stauces. sccondavy influencing circumstances. These 
have an influence, it is true, on the quantum or 
bias of a man's sensibility, but it is only by 
means of the other primary ones. The manner 
in which these two sets of circumstances are 
• concerned, is such that the primary ones do the 
business, while the secondary ones lie most 
open to observation. The secondary ones, 
therefore, are those which are most heard of; 
on which account it will be necessary to take 
notice of them : at the same time that it is only 
by means of the primary ones that their in- 
fluence can be explained ; whereas the influence 
of the primary ones will be apparent enough, 
without any mention of the secondary ones. 

XXXV. 

25. Sex. 26. Among such of the . primitive modifica- 

tions of the corporeal frame as may appear to 
influence the quantum and bias of sensibility. 



story of the Roman soldier, who raised a mutiny in the camp, 
pretending to have lost a brother by the laiidess crueky of the 
Genecai. Tbe truth was, be never had had a brother. ^ 
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the most obvious and conspicuous are those chap. vl 
which constitute the ^j?. In point of quantity, 
the sensibility of the female sex appears in ge- 
neral to be greater than that of the male. The 
health of the female is more delicate than that 
of the male : in point of strength and hardiness 
of body, in point of quantity and quality of 
knowledge, in point of strength of intellectual 
powers, and firmness of mind, she is commonly 
inferior: moral, religious, sympathetic, and 
antqiathetic sensibility are commonly stronger 
in her than in the mate. The quality of her 
knowledge, and the bent of her inclinations, 
are commonly in many respects diflFerent. Her 
moral biases are also, in certain respects, re- 
markably diflFerent: chastity, modesty, and 
delicacy, for instance, are prized more than 
courage in a woman : courage, more than any 
6f those qualities, in a man. The religious 
biases in the two sexes are not apt to be re- 
markably diflFerent ; except that the female is 
rather more inclined than the male to super- 
stition ; that is, to observances not dictated by 
the principle of utility ; a diflFerence that may 
be pretty well accounted for by some of the 
before-mentioned circumstances. Her sympa- 
thetic biases are in many respects diflFerent : for 
her own oflFspring all their lives long, and for 
-diiildren in general while young, her aflFection 
is commonly stronger than that of the male. 

H 3 
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^^^^^^' Her aflTections are apt to be less enlarged : 
seldom expanding themselves so much as to 
take in the welfere of her country in general, 
much less that of mankind^ or the whole sen- 
sitive creation : seldom embracing any ex- 
tensive class or division, even of her own coun- 
trymen, unless it be in virtue of her sympathy 
for some particular individuals that belong to 
•it. In general, her antipathetic, as well as 
sympathetic biases, are apt to be less conform- 
able to the principle of utility than those of 
the male ; owing chiefly to some deficiency in 
point of knowledge, discernment, and com- 
prehension. Her habitual occupations of the 
amusing kind are apt to be in many respects 
different from those of the male. With regard 
to her connexions in the way of sympathy, 
there can be no difference. In point of pe- 
cuniary circumstances, according to the customs 
of perhaps aU countries, she is in general less 
independent. 

XXXVI. 

26. Age. 26. Age is of course divided into divers, pe- 
riods, of which the number and limits are by 
no means uniformly ascertained. One might 
distinguish it, for the present purpose, into; 
1. Infancy. 2. Adolescence. 3. Youth. 4. Ma- 
turity. 5. Decline. 6. Decrepitude* It were 
lost time to stop on the present occasion to 
examine it at each period, and to observe the 
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indications it gives, with respect to the several P"^^-^' 
primary circumstances }ust reviewed.. Infancy 
and decrepitude are commonly inferior to the 
other periods, in point of health, strength, har- 
diness, and so forth. In infancy, on the part 
of the female, the imperfections of that sex are 
enhanced : on the part of the male, imperfec- 
tions take place mostly similar in quality, but 
greater in quantity, to those attending the states 
of adolescence, youth, and maturity in the fe- 
male. In the stage of decrepitude both sexes 
relapse into many of the imperfections of in- 
fancy. The generality of these observations may 
easily be corrected upon a particular review. 

XXXVII. 

27. Station, or rank in life, is a circumstance, 27. Rank, 
that, among a civilized people, will commonly 
undergo a multiplicity of variations. Ceteris 
paribus, the quantum of sensibility appears to 
be greater in the higher ranks of men than in 
the lower. The primary circumstances in re- 
spect of which this secondary circumstance is 
apt to induce or indicate a difference, seem 
principally to be as follows : 1 . Quantity and 
Quality of knowledge. 2. Strength of mind. 
3. Bent of inclination. 4. Moral sensibility. 

6. Moral biases. 6. Religious sensibility. 

7. Religious biases. 8. Sympathetic sensi- 
bility. 9. Sympathetic biases. 10. Antipa- 
thetic sensibility. 11. Antipathetic biases^ 
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^^jj^- 12. Habitual occupations. 13. Nature and 
productiveness of a man's means of livelihoods 
14. Connexions importing profit. 15. Habit 
of expense. 16. Connexions importing bur- 
then. A man of a certain rank will frequently 
have a number of dependents besides those 
whose dependency is the result of natural re- 
lationship. As to health, strength, and hardi^ 
ness, if rank has any influence on these cir- 
cumstances, it is but in a remote way^ chiefly 
by the influence it may have on his habitual 
occupations. 

XXXVIII. 

28. Educa- 28. The influence of education is still more 

tion. 

extensive. Education stands upon a footing 
somewhat difiereht from that of the circum- 
stances of age, sex, and rank. These words^ 
though the influence of the circumstances they 
respectively denote exerts itself principally, if 
not entirely, through the medium of certain of 
the primary circumstances before mentioned,F 
present, however, each of them a circumstance 
which has a separate existence of itself. This 
is not the case with the word education : which 
means nothing any farther than as it serves to 
call up to view some one or more of those 
primary circumstances. Education may be 
distinguished into physical and mental; the 
education of the body and that of the mind : 
mental, again, into intellectual and moral ; the 
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/ 



culture of the understanding, and the culture co^^^. 
of the affections. The education a man re- 
ceives, is given to him partly by others, partly 
by himself. By education then nothing more 
can be expressed than the condition a man 
is in in respect of those primary circumstances, 
as resulting partly from the management and 
contrivance of others, principally of those who 
in the early periods of his life have had do- 
minion over him, partly from his own. To the 
physical part of his education, belong the cir- 
cumstances of be^th, strength, and hardiness: 
sometimes, by accident, that of bodily imper- 
fection ; as where by intemperance or negli- 
gence an irreparable mischief happens to his 
person. To the intellectual part, those of 
quantity and quality of knowledge, and in some 
measure perhaps those of firmness of mind and 
steadiness. To the^ moral part, the bent of 
his inclinations, the quantity and quality of 
his moral, religious, sympathetic, and antipa- 
thetic sensibility : to all three branches indis- 
^minately, but under the superior control of 
external occurrences, his habitual recreations, 
his property, his means of livelihood, his con- 
nexions in the way of profit and of burthen, ^ 
and his habits of expense. With respect indeed 
to all these points, the influence of education is 
modified, in a manner more or less apparent, 
by that of exterior occurrences ; and in a 
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^c!li^;Zi; manner scarcely at all apparent, and altogether 
out of the reach of calculation, by the original 
texture and constitution as well of his body as 
of his mind. 

XXXIX. 

29.ciimate. 29. Amoug the external circumstances by 
which the influence of education is modified, 
the principal are those which come under the 
head of climate. This circumstance places itself 
in front, and demands a separate denomination, 
not merely on account of the magnitude of its in- 
. fluence, but also on account of its being conspi- 
cuous to every body, and of its applying ihdiscri- 
minately to great numbers at a time. This cir- 
cumstance depends for its essence upon the 
situation of that part of the earth which is in 
question, with respect to the course taken by 
the whole planet in its revolution round the 
sun : but for its influefice it depends upon the 
condition of the bodies which compose- the 
earth's surface at that part, principally upon 
the quantities of sensible heat at different pe- 
riods, and upon the density, and purity, and 
dryness or moisture of the circumambient air. 
Of the so often mentioned primary circum- 
stances, there are few of which the production 
is not influenced by this secondary one ; partly 
by its manifest effects upon the body; partly 
by its less perceptible effects upon the ihind. 
In hot climates men's health is apt to be mere 
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precarious than in cold : their strength and chap^l 
hardiness less : their vigour, firmness, and 
steadiness of mind less : and thence indirectly 
their quantity of knowledge : the bent of their 
inclinations different : most remarkably so in 
respect of their superior propensity to sexual 
enjoyments, and in respect of the earliness of 
the period at which that propensity begins to 
manifest itself: their sensibilities of all kinds 
more intense : their habitual occupations, sa- 
vouring more of sloth than of activity : their 
radical frame of body less strong, probably, and 
less hardy : their radical frame of mind less 
vigorous, less firm, less steady. 

XL. 

' 30. Another article in the catalogue of se- scLmene 
condary circumstances, is that of race or lineage : 
the national race or lineage a man issues from. 
This circumstance, independently • of that of 
climate, will commonly make some difference 
in point of radical firame of. mind and body. 
A man of negro race, bom in France or £2ngland, 
is a very different . being, in many respects, 
from a man of French. or English race. A man 
of Spanish race, born in Mexico or Peru, is at 
the hour of his birth a different sort of being, 
in many respects, from a man of the original 
Mexican: or Peruvian race. This- circumstance, 
as far as it is distinct fifbm climate, rank^.and 
education, and from the two just mentioned. 
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« 

chap.^. operates chiefly through the medium of morale 
religious, sympathetic, and antipathetic biases; 

XLI. 

31. Govern- 31 jhc last cifcumstance but one, is that 

ment* 

of government : the government a man Hves 
under at the time in question ; or rather tibat 
under which he has been accustomed most to 
live. This circumstance operates principally 
through the medium of education : the magis* 
trate operating in the character of a tutor upofi; 
all the members of the state, by the direction 
he gives to their hopes and to their fears. 
Indeed under a solicitous and attentive govern* 
ment, the ordinary preceptor, nay even the 
parent himself, is but a deputy, as it were, to 
the magistrate : whose controlling influence, 
different in this respect from tiiiat of the ordinary 
preceptor, dwells with a man to his life's end. 
The efiects of the peculiar power of the magi«- 
strate are seen more particularly in the in- 
fluence it exerts over the quantum and bias of 
men's moral, religious, sympathetic, and anti^ 
pathetic sensibilities. Under a well-constituted, 
or even under a well-administered though ill- 
constituted government, men's moral sensibility 
is conmionly stronger, and their moral biases 
more conformable to the dictates of utility : 
their religious sensibility frequently weaker, 
but their religious biases less unconformable 
to the dictates of utility : their sympathetic 
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affections more enlarged, directed to the magis- chap^. 
trate more than to small parties or to indivi-- 
duals, and more to the whole community than 
to either : their antipathetic sensibilities less 
violent^ as being more obsequious to the influ- 
ence of well-directed moral biases, and less apt 
to be excited by that of ill-directed religious 
ones : their antipathetic biases more conform- 
able to well-directed moral ones, more apt (in 
proportion) to be grounded on enlarged and 
sympathetic than on narrow and self-regarding 
affections, and accordingly, upon the whole, 
more conformable to the dictates of utility. 

XLII. 

32. The last circumstance is that of religious 32. Reu- 

ffious pro- 
profession : the religious profession a man is of : festion. 

the religious fraternity of which he is a mem- 
ber. This circumstance operates principally 
liirough the medium of religious sensibility and 
religious biases. It operates, however, as an 
indication more or less conclusive, with respect 
to several other circumstances. With respect 
to some, scarcely but through the medium of 
the two just mentioned : this is the case with 
regard to the quantum and bias of a man's 
moral, sympathetic, and antipathetic sensibi- 
lity : perhaps in some cases with regard to quan- 
tity and quality of knowledge, strength of in- 
tellectual powiers, and bent of inclination. With 
respect to others, it may operate immediately 
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^f^' ^h of itself : this seems to be the case with regard 
to a man's habitual occupations, pecuniary cir- 
cumstances^ and connexions in the way of sym- 
pathy and antipathy. A man who pays very 
little inward regard to the dictates pf the re- 
ligion which he finds it necessary to profess, 
may find it difficult to avoid joining in the cere- 
monies of it, and bearing a part in the pecu- 
niary burthens it imposes.* By the force of 
habit and example he may even be led to en- 
tertain a partiality for persons of the same pro- 
fession, and a proportionable antipathy against 
those of a rival one. In particular, the anti- 
pathy against persons of different persuasions 
is one of the last points of religion which men 
part with. Lastly, it is obvious, that the re- 
ligious profession a man is of cannot but have a 
considerable influence on his education. But,, 
considering the import of the term education, 
to say this is perhaps no more than saying in 
other words what has been said already. 

* The ways in which a religion may lessen a man's means, 
or augment his wants^ are various. Sometimes it will pre- 
vent him from making a profit of his money : sometimes 
from setting his hand to labour. Sometimes it will oblige 
him to buy dearer food instead of cheaper : sometimes to 
purchase useless labour: sometimes to pay men for not 
labouring : sometimeis to purchase trinkets^ on which ima- 
gination alone has. set a value : sometimes to purchase ex- 
emptions from punishment^ or titles to felicity in the world 
to come. 
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XLIII. ChapJL 

These circumstances^ all or many of them, Uscofthe 
will need to be attended to as often as upon obscrva- 
any occasion any account is taken of any quan- 
tity of pain or pleasure, as resulting from any 
cause. Has any person sustained an injury ? 
they will need to be considered in estimating 
the mischief of the offence. Is satis£a.ction to 
be made to him ? they will need to be attended 
to in adjusting the qtcantum of that satisfaction* 
Is the injurer to be punished ? they will need 
to be attended to in estimating the force of the 
impression that will be made on him by any 
given punishment* 

XLIV, 

It is to be observed, that though they seem how far 
all of them, on some account or other, to merit a %^^^' 
place in the catalogue, they are not all of equal ^T^ 
use in practice. Different articles among them l^coSn?^ 
are applicable to different exciting causes. Of 
those that may influence the effect of the same 
exciting cause,* some apply indiscriminately to 
whole classes of persons together ; being ap- 
plicable to all, without any remsurkable diffe- 
rence in degree : these may be directly and 
pretty fully provided for by the legislator. 
This is the case, for instance, with the primary 
circumstances of bodily imperfection, and in- 
sanity : with the secondary circumstance of sex : 
perhaps ^ith that of age : at any rate with thoso 
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ch AF. VI. Qf rank, of climate, of lineage, and of religious 
profession. Others, however they may apply 
to whole classes of persons, yet in their appli- 
cation to different individuals are susceptible 
of perhaps ah indefinite variety of degrees. 
These cannot be fully provided for by the legis- 
lator ; but, as the existence of them, in every 
sort of case, is capable of being ascertamed, 
and the degree in which they take place is 
capable of being measured, provision may be 
made for them by the judge, or other executive 
magistrate, to whom the several individual tbiit 
happen to be concerned may be made known. 
This is the case, 1 . With the circumstance of 
health. 2. In some sort with that of strength. 
3. Scarcely with that of hardiness : still less 
with those of quantity and quality of know- 
ledge, strength of intellectual powers, firmness 
or steadiness of mind ; except in as far as a 
man's condition, in respect of those circum- 
stances, may be indicated by the secondary 
circumstances of sex, age, or rank : hardly with 
that of bent of inclination, except in as far as 
that latent circumstance is indicated by the 
more manifest one of habitual occupations : 
hardly with that of a man's moral sensibility or 
biases, except in as far as they may be indicated 
by his sex, age, rank, and education : not at all 
with his religious sensibility and religious biases, 
cjxcept in as far as they may be indicated by the 
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veligious profession he belongs to : not at all chap^. 
with the quantity or quality of his sympathetic 
M* antipathetic sensibilities, except in as far as 
they may be presumed from his sex, age, rank, 
education, lineage, or religious profession. It 
it the case, however, with his habitual occupa- 
tions, with his pecuniary circumstances, and 
with his connexions in the way of sympathy. 
Of others, again, either the existence cannot 
be ascertained, or the degree cannot be iQea- 
sured. These, therefore, cannot be taken into 
accoimt, either by the legislator or the execu- 
tive magistrate. Accordingly, they would have 
iko claim to be taken notice of, were it not for 
those secondary circumstances by which they 
are indicated, and whose influence could not 
well be understood without them. What these 
are has been already mentioned. 

XLV. 

It has already been observed, that different '^^^^^^ 
articles in this list of circumstances apply to ^"^ 

*^* ^ there IS 

different excitine causes : the circumstance of °?®** **<^" 

^ sion to ap- 

bodily strength, for instance, has scarcely any p^y *^«™- 
influence of itself (whatever it may have in a 
roundabout way, and by accident) on the effect 
of an incident which should increase or diminish 
the quantum of a man's property. It remains 
to be considered, what the exciting causes are 
with which the legislator has to do. These 
^^Y9 by some accident or other, be any what- 
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Chap. VI. goever : but those with which he has prinoir 
pally to do» are those of the painful or afflictive 
kind. With pleasurable ones he has little to 
do, except now and then by accident: the 
reasons of which may be easily enough per- 
ceived, at the same time that it would take 
up too much room to unfold them here. The 
exciting causes with which he has principally 
to do, are, on the one hand, the mischievous 
acts, which it his business to prevent; on the 
other hand, the punishments, by the terror o£ 
which it is his endeavour to prevent them^ 
Now of these two sets of exciting causes,, the 
latter only is of his production : being produced 
partly by his own special appointment, partly 
in conformity to his general appointment, by 
the special appointment of the judge. For the 
' legislator, therefore, as well as for the judge, 
it is necessary (if they would know what it is 
they are doing when they are appointing 
punishment) to have an eye to all these cir-: 
cumstances. For the legislator, lest, meaning 
to apply a certain quantity of punishment to 
all persons who shall put themselves in a given 
predicament, he should unawares apply to 
some of those persons much more or much 
less than he himself intended : for the judge, 
lest, in applying to a particular person a par- 
ticular measure of punishment, he should apply 
much more or much less thaix was intended. 
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perhaps by himself, and at any rate by the chap.vl 
legislator. They ought 6ach of them, therefore, 
to have before him, on the one hand, a list of 
the several circumstances by which sensibility 
may be influenced ; on the other hand, a list 
of the several species and degrees of punishment 
which they purpose to make use of: and then, 
by making a comparison between the two, to 
form a detailed estimate of the influence of each 
of the circumstances in question, upon the 
effect of each species and degree of punishment « 

There are two plans or orders of distribution, 
either of which might be pursued in tie drawing 
up this estimate. The one is to make the name 
of the circumstance take the lead, and uiider 
it to represent the different influences it exerts 
over the effects of the several modes of punish- 
ment : the other is to make the name of the 
punishment take the lead, and under it to 
repriesent the different influences which are 
exerted over the effects of it by the several 
circumstances above mentioned* Now of these 
two sorts of objects, the punishment is that to 
which the intention of the legislator is directed 
in the first instance. This is of his own crea- 
tion, and will be whatsoever he thinks fit to 
make it: the influencing circumstance exists 
independently of him, and is what it is whether 
he will or no. What he has occasion to do is 
to establish a certain species and degree of 

vol. I. I 
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CHAP.VL punishment : and it iis only with reference to 
that punishment that he has occasion to make 
any inquiry concemmg any of the circum- 
stances here in question. The latter of the 
two plans therefore is that which appears by 
£diT the most useful and commodious. But 
neither upon the one nor the other plan can 
any such estimate be delivered here.* 

XLVI. 

Analytical Qf the scvcral circumstauces contain^ in 

view uf the 

stoSJS in- ^^ catalogue, it may be of use to give sofide 
2^^b^ sort of analytic view; in order thatjt may be 
the more easily discovered if any wiiich oi]^t 
to have been inserted are omitted ; 'and that, 
with regard to those which are iiiserted> it mary 
be seen how they differ and agree. 

« This is far from being a visionary proposal/ not redudble 
to practice. I speak from experience, having actuaUy dram 
up such an estimate, though upon the least oommodiaius of 
the two plans, and before the several circumstances in ques- 
tion had been reduced to the precise number and order in 
which they are here enumerated. This is a part of the 
matter destined for another work. See ch. xiil. [Cases 
unmeet] par 9. Note. There are some of these circnm^taiH^ 
that bestow particular denominations on the persons they 
relate to : thus, from the circumstance of bodily imperfec* 
tions, persons are denominated deaf, dumb, blind, and so 
forth : from the circumstance of insanity, idiots, and maniaes: 
. from the circumstance of age, infents : for all wldeh dum 
of persons particidar provision is made in the Cod^*. SeaBwL 
tit QSxemptions.] Persons thus distinguished will form so 
many articles in the catalogus persanarum privilegiaianmL 
See Appendix, tit. [Composition.] 
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In the first place, they may be disting^isfaM F"*^* ^; 
nAoprmary and secondary : tho»6 ma^^be 
teraied primary, which''Operat(& immediately of 
themselves: those seeetidary^' whieh operate 
not but by the medium of the former. To this 
latter head belong the circumstances c^' sex, 
age, station in life, education, climate, lineage, 
government, and religious profeission : the rest 
are primary. These again are either connate 
.<» adventitious: those which are connate, are 
radical frame of body and radical frame of 
^ittind. Those which are adventitious, are either 
"personal^ or exterior. The personal, again, con- 
cern either a man's dispositions ^ or his actions. 
Those which concern his dispositions^ concern 
either his body or his mind. Those which con- 
cern his body are health', str^igth, faardlnetsts, 
and bodily imperfection. Those which concern 
his mind, again, concern either his understanding 
or his affections. To the former head belong 
the circumstances of quantity and quality of 
knowledge, strength of understanding, and in- 
sanity. To the latter belong the circumstances 
of firmness of mind, steadiness, bent of incli- 
nation, moral sensibility, moral biases, religious 
sensibility, religious biases, Sympathetic sensi- 
bility, sympathetic biases, antipathetic^ sensi- 
bility, and antipathetic biases. Those which 
regard his actions, are his habitual occupations. 
Those which are exterior to him, regard either 

I 2 
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^^'^ the things xx the persons which he is conceiiied 
with; under the former head come his pecuniary 
circumstances;* under the latter, his con- 
nexions in the way 4^«ympatiiy and antipathy. 

Analytical * As to a man's pecuniary drcumstances^ the causes on 

cooBtitoi- which those circumstances depend^ do not come aU of them 

cntarticlef under the same class. The absolute -quantum of a nun's 

pecuniafy property does indeed come under the same class with his 

^l^l^"'^' pecuniary circumstances in general : so does the profit he 

makes from the occupation which furnishes him witii ne 

means of iivdihood. But the occupation itself coDcems his 

•own person^ and comes under the same head as his habitoal 

amusements : as likewise his habits of expense : his com* 

nexions in the ways of profit and of burthen^ under the same 

hiead as his connexions in the way of sympathy : and the 

^sircmnstances of his present demand for money^ and streng^i 

-of expectation^ come undi^ the head of those circttmstaiioes 

iwlative to his person which regard Us a&ctions. 
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Th£ business of government is to promote the The d«. 

^ ^ maud for 

Happiness of the society, by punishing and re- punbh- 
warding. That part of its business which con- p^dAb in 
sists in punishing, is more particularly the sub- the ten- 
ject of penal law. In proportion as an act the act. 
tends to disturb that happiness,, in proportion 
as the tendency of it is pernicious, will be the 
demand it creates for punishment. What hap-^ 
piness consists of we have already seen : enjoy-, 
ment of pleasures, security from pains.. 

II. 

The general tendency of an act is more or less Teodency 
. pernicious, according to the sum total of its con- deimiiiiicd> 
sequences : that is, according to the difference Jt^L^ 
between the sum of such as are good,, and the 
sum of such as are evil. 

III. 

It is to be observed, that here, as^ well Material 

coosequeo- 

a& henceforward, wherever consequences are ce» onlyaracr 

. to be re* 

spoken of,, such only are meant as are materiaL garUed. 
Of the consequences of any act, the multitude 
and variety must needs be infinite : but such 
of them only as are material are worth regard^ 
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ing. Now among the consequences of an act, 
be they what they may, such only, by one who 
views them in the capacity of a legislator, can 
be said to be material,* as either consist of pain 
or pleasure, or have an influence in the produc- 
tion of pain or pleasure.! 

IV. 

It is also to be observed, that into the account 
of the consequences of the act, are to be t^en 
not such only as might have ensued, w^re in^ 
tention out of the question, but such also as 
depend upon the connexion there may be be-e 
tween these first-mentioned consequences and 
the intention. The connexion there is between 
the intention and certain consequences is» as 
we shall see hereafter,^ a means of producing 
other consequences. In this lies the difference 
between rational agency and irrational. 

v. 

Now the intention, with regard to the eon-r 

tm I I ■ ■ , ■ ■ .1 , .^ 

/ 

• Or of importance. 
f In certain cases the consequences of an act inay b^ mater 
rial by serving as evidences indicating the existence of some 
other material fact^ which is even antecedent to the act of 
which they are the consequences : but even here, theyare 
material only because, in virtue of such their evidentiary qua*" 
]ity, they have an influence, at a subsequent period of time, 
in the production of pain and pleasure : for example, by pepr* 
ipg as grounds for conviction, and thence for punishD^ci^t* 
See tit [Simple Falsehoods.] verbo [material.] 

X See B. L tit. [Exemptions] and tit. [Extenuations.] 
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sequences of an act, will depend upon two cj^f^^'- 
things: L The state of the will or intention^ 
with respect to the act itself. And, 2. The state 
of the underdtaiiding, or perceptive faculties,, 
with regard to the circumstances which it is, 
or may appear to be, accompanied with. Now 
with respect to these circumstances, the percep- 
tive ikculty is susceptible of three states : con- 
sciousness, unconsciousness, and false conscious- 
ness. Consciousness, when the party believes 
precisely those circumstances, and no other s> 
to subsist, which really do subsist : unconscious- 
ness, when he fails of perceiving certain cir- 
cumstances to subsist, which, however^ do sub- 
sist : false consciousness, when he believes or 
itniagines certain circumstances to subsist, which 
in tHith do not subsist. 

In every transaction, therefore,, which is ex- in an action 

are to be 

amined with a view to punishment, there are conwdered, 

I. The act. 

four articles to be considered : 1. The act itself, 2. The dr- 
which is done. 2. The circumstances ih which p«8* f^^^ 

• • T rk rm ••»••■ 1 intention- 

it is done. 3. Ine intenttonahty that may have aiity.4.The 

• 1 -^ A rrn • conscious- 

accompanied it. 4. The consaomness, uncon- ness; 
sciousness, or false consciousness, that may 
have axicompanied it . 

What regards the act and the circumstance^ 
will be the subject of the present chapter : 
what regards intention and consciousness, that 
of the two succeeding. 
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Chap. VII. -.,- 

*^ - ^ Vila 

*^ '^H ^ There are also two other articles .on which 
disposition, the general tendency of an act depends : and 
on that, as well as on other accounts^ the de- 
mand which it creates for punishment. These 
are, 1. The particular motive or motives which 
gave birth to it. 2. The general disposition which 
it indicates. These articles will be the subject 
of two other chapters. 

VIII. 

Acts posi- Acts may be distinguished in several ways» 

tive and p . 

ne^ive. lor scvcral purposes. 

They may be distinguished, in the first l4ace» 
into positive and negative. By positive are meant 
such as consist in motion or exertion : by: ne- 
gative, such as consist in keeping at rest ; that 
is, in forbearing to move or exert one's self in 
such and such circumstances. Thus, to strike 
is a positive act : not to strike on a certain oc- 
casion, a negative one. Positive acts are styled 
also acts of commission ; negative, acts of omis- 
sion or forbearance.* 

Acts of * The distinction between positive and negative acts runs 

are still through the whole system of offences, and sometimes makes 
^cts. 1^ material difference with regard to their consequences. To 

reconcile us the better to the extensive, and, as it may ap* 
pear on some occasions, the inconsistent signification here 
given to the word act^ it may be considered, 1. That in many 
cases, where no exterior or overt act is exercised, the state 
which the mind is in at the time when the supposed act is 
said to happen, is as truly and directly the result of th^ will^ 
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J J, Chap. VII. 

Such acts, again, as are negative, may either Negitive^ 
be absolutely so, or relatively : absolutely, when »<> "^^f" 
they import the negation of all positive agency lately, 
v^rhatsoever ; for instance, not to strike at all : 
relatively, when they import the negation of 
such or such a particular mode of agency ; for 
instance, not to strike such a person or such a 
thing, or in such a direction. 

X. 

It is to be observed, that the nature of the Negative 

, 1 . . actsHiaybe 

act, whether positive or negative, is not to be exprewed 

. positively s 

determmed immediately by the form of the dis- and vui 
course made use of to express it. An act which 
is positive in its nature may be characterized 
by a negative expression : thus, not to be at 
rest, is as much as to say to move. So also an 

as any exterior act^ how plain and conspicuous soever. The 
not revealing a conspiracy^ for instance, may be as perfectly 
the act of the will, as the joining in it. In the next place, 
that even though the mind should never have had the incident 
in question in contemplation (insomuch that the event of its 
not hi^ppening should not have been so much as obliquely 
intentional) stiU the state the person's mind was in at the 
time when, if he had so willed, the incident might have hap- ' 
pened, is m many cases productive of as material consequences; 
and not only as likely, but as fit to call for the interposition 
of other agents, as the opposite one. Thus, when a tax id 
imposed, your not paying it is an act which at any rate must 
be punished in a certain manner, whether you happened to 
think of paying it or not 
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chap^ VII . g^^t^ which is negative in its natur^> may be 
characterized by a positive expression: thus, 
to forbear or omit to bring food to a person in 
certain circumstances, is signified by the single 
and positive term to starve. 

XI. 

Acts exter- I^^ the sccoud placc, acts may be distinguished 
tcra!a!**^" i^*^ external and internal. By external, are 
meant corporal acts ; acts of the body : by in^^ 
temal, mental acts ; acts of the mind. Thus, 
to strike is an external or exterior * act : to in- 
tend to strike, an internal or interior one. 

XII. 

Acts of dii- Acts of discourse are a sort of mixture of the 

course^ 

whftt. two : external acts, which are no ways mate- 
rial, nor attended with any consequences, any 
fiurther than as they serve to express the exist- 
ence of internal ones. To speak to another to 
strike, to write to him to strike, to make signs 
to him to strike, are all so many acts of dis- 
course. 

XIII. 

External Third, Acts that are external may be distin- 

acts may be . *' 

transitive guishcd iuto transitivc and intransitive. Acts 

or intransi- 

live. may be called transitive, when the motion is 
communicated from the person of the agent to 
some foreign body : that is, to such a foreign 
body on which the efiects of it are considered 

* [Exterior.] An exterior act is also called by lawyers o^ert.' 
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as \mng nuOerial ; as where a man runs against chap. vii, 
you, or ^ows water in your fece- Acts may 
Be called intransitive, when the motion is com- 
municated to BO other body, on which the 
effects^of it are regarded as material, than some 
part of the same person in whom it originated : 
as where a man runs, or washes himself.^ 

XIV. 

An act of the transitive kind may be said to a transhire 
be in its commencement, or in the^rst stage of its mencc^"' 
progress, while the motion is confined to iiie Sfnationr 
person of the agent, and has not yet been com- mediate 
municated to any foreign body, on which the **"^^'^^* 
effects of it can be material. It may be said to 
be in its termination, or to be in the last stage 
of its progress, as soon as the motion or impulse 
has been communicated to some such foreign 

body. It may be said to be in the middk or 

] ■■ ■ ' ■ I ■ " I ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

*' The distinction is well known to the latter gramma- Distinction 

rians : it is with them indeed that it took its rise : though between 

° traDiitive 
by them it has been applied rather to the naqies than to the acuandin- 

things themselves. To verbs^ signifying transitive acts^ as r^gLfjed 

here described, they have given the name of transitive verbs : ^7 g[ram- 

mariani. 
those jsignificative of intransitive acts they have termed intran- 
sitive. These last are still more frequently called neuter; 
that is, nd^Aer active nor passive. The appellation seeois 
improper : since, instead of their being neither, they are both 
in one. 

To the class of acts that are here termed intransitive, be- 
long those which constitute the 3d class in the system of 
offences. See ch. [Division.] and B. I. tit. [Self-r^ardlng 
Offences.] 
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CHAP.VIL intermediate stage or stages of its progress, 
while the motion, having passed from the person 
of the agent, has not yet been communicated to 
any such foreign body. Thus, as soon as a man 
has lifted up his hand to strike, the act he per* 
forms in striking you is in its commencement : 
as soon as his hand has reached you, it is in 
its termination. If the act be the motion of a 
body which is separated from the person of the 
agent before it reaches the object, it may be 
said, during that interval, to be in its interme- 
diate progress,* or in gradu mediativo : as in the 
case where a man throws a stone or fires a 
bullet at you. 

XV. 

An intran- An act of the mtrausitivc kind may be said 

sitivfi set 

its com-' to be in its commencement, when the motion or 
ment, and impulsc IS as yet coufincd to the member or 
lion. organ in which it originated ; and has not yet 
been communicated to any member or organ 
that is distinguishable from the former. It may 
be said to be in its termination, as soon as it 
has been applied to any other part of the same 
person. Thus, where a man poisons himself, 
while he is lifting up the poison to his mouth, 
the act is in its commencement : as soon as it 
has reached his lips, it is in its termination.^ 

. * Or in iti migration, or in transitu. 

f These distinctions will be referred to in the next chapter : 
ch. yiii. [Intentional] ty] : and applied to practice in B. I. 
tit [Extenuations.] 
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XVI. Chap. VII. 

In the third place, acts may be distinguished riemSa' 
into transient and continued. Thus, to strike is ^^^n*"""**** 
a transient act : to lean, a continued one. To 
buy, a transient act : to keep in one s posses- 
sion, a continued one. 

XVII. 

In strictness of speech there is a difference Difference 
between a continued act and a repetition of acts, contio^i 



It is a repetition of acts, when there are inter- J^^tioa 
vals filled up by acts of diflFerent natures: a **^ 



continued act, when there are no such intervals, 
llius, to lean, is one continued act: to keep 
striking, a repetition of acts. 

XVIII. 

There is a difference, again, between a repe- Difference 
tition of acts, and a habit or practice. The term ^^iSn* 
repetition of acts may be employed, let the acts f htibu.*"* 
in question be separated by ever such short in- 
tervals, and let the sum total of them occupy 
ever so short a space of time. The term habit 
is not employed but when the acts in question 
are supposed to be separated by long-continued 
intervals, and the sum total of them to occupy 
a considerable space of time. It is not (for in- 
stance) the drinking ever so many times, nor ever 
so much at a time, in the course of the same 
sitting, that will constitute a habit of drunken- 
ness : it is necessary that such sittings them- 
selves be frequently repeated. Every habit is 
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CHAP.VIL a repetition of acts ; or, to speak more strictly, 
when a man has frequently repeated suott And 
such acts after considerable intervals^ he is slid 
to have persevered in ^r contracted a httbtt: 
but every repetition of acts is aotahabit.* : •/ 

XIX. 

Acts are in- Fourth, acts may be distinguished into inrfi- 

Oivtsibiel visiblc and divisibk. Indivisible acts ajr^ merely 

sibie,as ima^uary .* they may be easily conceived^ • but 

raffard to can ucvcr be known to be exemplified. Sadi aft 

to moUra. are divisible may be so, witb regard ei&ear^ td 

matter or to motion. An act indivisible ivi4tli 

regard to matter, is the motion of rest oioKSb 

single atom of matter. An aet indivisible, liHik 

regard to motion, is the motion of any body, 

from one smgle atdm of sfMtce to tbe tiWijt0 it. 

Fifth, acts may be distinguished into ^ww^ 

and compks : simple, such as the act of striking; 

the act of leanings or the act of drinking^ above 

instanced : complex, consisting each of a multi^n 

tude of simple acts, which^ tibough^ numerot» 

and heterogeneous, derive a* sort of unity ' froni 

the relation they bear t& somci commonr design 

or end ; such as the act of giving a dinaei^ 

the act of maintaining a child, the act of- eidii^ 



* 



[Habit.] A habit, it should peem, can hardly in strict^ 
ness be termed an aggregate of acts : acts being a sort of 
real archetypal entitled, and habits ai^indof fictitious entitieB 
or imaginary behigs, supposed to be constituted hj, <n^ to 
result as it were out of^ the former.^ 
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iMting a triumpli, the act of bearing arms, the cbap.vu. 
act of holding a court, and so forth. 

XX. 

It has. beeo every now and then made a ques- caution re- 
tiiOp, what it is in such a case that constitutes tSe amSi- 
MC: wt : where one act has ended, and another fi^'gu^e. ^ 
aQt. has begun: whether what has happened 
hius beea one act or many.* These questions> 
it. is ciaw €^vident, may frequently be answered, 
iwilAi equal propriety, in opposite ways : and if 
these be any occasions on which they can be 
answered only in one way, the answer will de- 
pend upon the nature of the occasion, and the 
purpose for which the question is proposed. A 
man is wounded in two fingers at one stroke — 
Is it one wound or several ? A man is beaten at 
12 o'clock, and again at 8 minutes after 12 — Is 
it one beating or several ? You beat one roan, 
and instantly in the same breath you beat ano- 
ther—Is this one beating or several ? In any of 
these cases it may be one, perhaps, as to some 
purposes, and several as to others. These ex- 
amples are given, that men may be aware of 
the ambiguity of language : and neither harass 
themselves with unsolvable doubts, nor one 
another with interminable disputes. 

XXI. 

So much with regard to acts considered ia circum- 



staoces are 
to be con- 



* Distinctions like these come frequently in question in sidered. 

» • 

the course ot Procedure. 
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chakvii . themselves : we come now to speak of the Cfr- 
cumstances with which they may have be^i 
accompanied. These must necessarily be taken 
into the account before any thing can be deter- 
mined relative to the consequences. What the 
consequences of an act may be upon th^ whole 
can never otherwise be ascertained: it can 
never be known whether it is beneficial, or in- 
different, or mischievous. In some circum- 
stances even to kill a man may be a beneficial 
act : in others, to set food before him may be a 
pernicious one. 

XXII. 

Now the circumstances of an act, are, what ? 
Any objects * whatsoever. Take any act what- 
soever, there is nothing in the nature of things 
that excludes any imaginable object from being 
a circumstance to it. Any given object may be 
a circumstance to any other.f 



Circum- 

gtaaces, 

what. 



word. 



* Or entities. See B. II. tit. [Evidence.] § [Facts.} 
drimm- t The etymology of the word circumstance is perfectly 

JJ^Jl^' ^ characteristic of its import : circum stantia^ things standing 
tion of the round : objects standing round a given object. I forget what 
mathematician it was that defined God to be a circle, of which 
, the center is every where, but the circumference no where. 
In like manner the field of circumstances, belonging to any act, 
may be defined a circle, of which the circumference is no where, 
bur of which the act in question is the center. Now then, as 
any act may, for the purpose of discourse, be considered a$ a 
center, any other act or object whatsoever may be consi- 
dered as of the number of those that are standing round it. 
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XXIII, Chap^. 

We have already had occasion to make men- circum- 

/» n % /» Stances 

tion for a moment of the consequences of an act : material 
these were distinguished into material and im- material, 
material. In like manner may the circum^ 
stances of it be distinguished. Now materiality 
is a relative term : applied to the consequences 
of an act, it bore relation to pain and pleasure : 
applied to the circumstances, it bears relation 
to the conseq^ences. A circumstance may be ' 
said to be material, when it bears a visible rela- 
tion in point of causality to the consequences : 
immaterial, when it bears no such visible relation. 

XXIV. 

The consequences of an act are events,* A a circum- 
circumstance may be related to an event in be related^ 

. . /• T. • n r to an event 

point ot causality m any one of four ways: in point of 
1 . In the way of causation or production. 2. In S^'four^* 
the way of derivation . 3. In the way of colla- T^pJiduc. 
teral connexion* 4. In the way of conjunct rivation. ^ 
influence. It may be said to be related to the ^ii con- 
event in the way of causation, when it is of the Jf conjunct 
number of those that contribute to the produce influence, 
tion of such event: in the way of derivation, 
when it is of the number of the events to the 
production of which that in question has beep 
contributory: in the way of collateral con- 
nexion, where the circumstance in question, 
and the event in question, without being either 

♦ijefc B:IL tit. LEvidence] § [Facts.] 
VOL. I. K 
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Chap. VII . ^f them instrumental in the production of the 
other, are related, each of them, to some com- 
mon object, which has been concerned in the 
production of them both : in the way of con- 
junct influence, when, whether related in any 
other way or not, they have both of them con- 
curred in the production of some common con- 
sequence. 

XXV. 

Example. An cxamplc may be of use. In the year 
tioTof *■ 1628, ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, favourite 
ham^'°^" and minister of Charles I. of England, received 
a wound and died. The man who gave it him was 
one Felton, who, exasperated at the mal-admi- 
nistration of which that minister was accused, 
went down from London to Portsmouth, where 
Buckingham happened then to be, made his 
way into his anti-chamber, and finding hiin 
busily engaged in conversation with a number 
of people round him, got close to him, drew a 
knife and stabbed him. In the effort, the assas- 
sin's hat fell ofl*, which was found soon after, 
^ and, upon searching him, the bloody knife. In 
the crown of the hat were found scraps of 
paper, with sentences expressive of the purpose 
he was come upon. Here then, suppose the 
event in question is the wound received by 
Buckingham : Felton's drawing out his knife, 
his making his way into the chamber^ his 
going dpwn to Portsmouth, his conceiving an 
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indignation at the idea of Buckingham's admi- <^«ap.vii. 
nistration, that administration itself, Charles's 
appointing such a minister^ and so on, higher 
and higher without end, are so many circum- 
stances, related to the event of Buckingham's 
receiving the wound, in the way of causation 
or production : the bloodiness of the knife, a 
circumstance related to the same event in the 
way of derivation : the finding of the hat upon 
the ground, the finding the sentenced in the 
hat, and the writing them, so many circum^ 
stances related to it in the way of collateral 
connexion : and the situation and conversations 
of the people about Buckingham, were circumr- 
stances related to the circumstances of Felton's 
making his way into the room, going down to 
Portsmouth, and so forth, in the way of conjunct 
influence ; inasmuch as they contributed in 
common to the event of Buckingham's receiv- 
ing the wound, by preventing him fix)m putting 
himself upon his guard upon the first appear- 
ance of the intruder.* 



* The division may be farther illustrated and confirmed by 
the more simple and particular case of animal generation. 
To production corresponds paternity : to derivation, filiation : 
to collateral connexion, collateral consanguinity : to conjunct 
influence, marriage and copulation. 

If neoesssury, it might be again illustrated by the material 
image of a ehain, such as that which, according to the inge- 
nious fiction of the ancients, is attaehed to the throne of Jupi- 
ter. A section of this chain should then be exhibited by 

K ^ 
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It is not These several relations do not all of them 

every event 

that hat attach upon an event with equal certainty. In 

circum- * ■ "^ ■ 

stances re- the first placc, it is plain, indeed, that every 
in all those evcut must havc some circumstance or other, 

ways. 

and in truth, an indefinite multitude of circum-' 
stances, related to it in the way of production : 
it must of course have a still greater multi- 
tude of circumstances related to it in the way 
of collateral connexion. But it does not ap* 
pear necessary that every event should have 
circumstances related to it in the way of dw- 
vation : nor therefore that it should have any 
related to it in the way of conjunct infli^ence. 
But of the circumstances of all kinds which 
actually do attach upon an events it is only a 
very small number that can be discovered by 
the utmost exertion of the human faculties : it 
is a still smaller number that ever actually do 
attract our notice; when occasion happens, 
more or fewer of them will be discovered by a 
man in proportion to the strength, partly of his 

intellectual powers, partly of his inclination.* 

V-— — — ^^— ^— — — — — i— — ^-^_-— — _^..,._^^.,_________^__^.^__^_^^,^__^,„„ 

%vay of specimen, in ^he manner ef the diagram^ ^ pedigree. J 
Such a figure I should .accordingly have exhibited, liad it i 
not been for the apprehension that an exhibition af^tda flort, 
while it made the subject a small matter clearer to one man 
'OUt of a hundred, might, like the mathematical fonniilaries 
-we see fiometimes employed for the like purpose^ jnakfi U 
more obscure and formidable for the other ninety-aiue, 
* The more remote a connexion of this sort is, of coarse 
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It appears therefore that the multitude and de- chap^i. 
scription of such of the circumstances belonging 
to an act, as may appear to be material, will 
be determined by two considerations: 1. By 
the nature of things themselves. 2. By the 
strength or weakness of the faculties of those 
-who happen to consider them. 

xxvri. 
Thus much it seemed necessary to premise use of this 

"^ *■' chapter. 

the more obscure. It wilt often happen that a connexion^ 
the idea of which would at first sight appear extravagant and 
absurd^ shaU be rendered highly probablcj, and indeed indis- 
"patable^ merely by the suggestion of a i&w intermediate cir- 
eumstances. 

■ At Rorne^ 390 years before the Christian aera> a goose sets 
up a cackling : two thousand years afterwards a king of 
ICVance is murdered. To consider these two events^ and 
dothing more^ what can appear more extravagant than the 
notion that the former of them should have had any in- 
£uence on the production of the latter ? Fill up the gap, 
bring to mind a few intermediate circumstances, and nothing 
can appear more probable. It was the cackling of a parcel 
of geese, at the time the Gauls had surprised the Capitol, that 
«aved the Roman commonwealth : had it not been for the 
ascendancy that commonwealth acquired afterwards over 
most of ihe nations of Europe, amongst others over France^ 
the Christian religion, humanly speaking, could not have 
established itself in the manner it did in that country. Grant 
then, that such a man as Henry IV. would have existed, no 
man, however, would have had those motives, by which 
Ravaillac, -misled by a mischievous notioh concerning the: 
dictates of that religion, was prompted to assassinate hijou 
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Chap. VII . jj^ general concerijing acts, and their, circum* 
stances, previously to the consideration of the 
particular sorts of acts with their particular 
circumstances, with which we shall have to do 
in the body of the work. An act of some sort 
or other is necessarily Included in the notion of 
every offence. Together with this act, under 
the notion of the same offence, are included 
certain circumstances : which circumstances 
enter into the essence of the offence, contribute 
by their conjunct influence to the production 
of its consequences, and in conjunction with 
the act are brought into view by the name -by 
which it stands distinguished. These we shall 
have occasion to distinguish hereafter by the 
name of criminative circumstances.* Other 
circumstances again entering into combination 
with the act and the former set of circum- 
stances, are productive of still farther conse- 
quences. These additional consequences, if 
they are of the beneficial kind, bestow, accord- 
ing to the value they bear in that capacity^ 
upon the circumstances to which they owe 
their birth, the appellation of ea^culpative f ot 
e4rfem^^it;e circumstances : :}: if of the mischievous 
kind, they bestow on them th@ appellation of 

* See B. I. tit. [Crim. circumstances.] 
-t See B. I. tit. [Justifications.] 
i See B. I. tit. [Extenuations.] 
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aggravative ^?cumstaiices.^ Of all diese dif- caAP. vii. 
ferent sets of circumstances, the criminative 
are connected with the consequences of the 
original offence, in the way of production ; with 
the act, and with one another, in the way of 
conjunct influence: the consequences of the 

I 

original offence with them, and with the act 
respectively, in the way of derivation: the 
consequences of the modified offence, with the 
criminative, exculpative, and extenuative cir- 
cumstances respectively, in the way also of 
derivation: these diflerent sets of circum^ 
stances, with the consequences of the modified 
act or oflTence, in the way of production : and 
with one another (in respect of the consequences 
of the modified act or offence) in the way ol 
conjunct influence. Lastly, whatever circum- 
stances can be seen to be connected with the 
consequences of the oflence, whether directly 
in the way of derivation,, or obliquely in the 
way of collateral aflfinity (to wit, in virtue of its 
being connected, in the way of derivation, with 
some of the circumstances with which they 
stand connected in the same mariner) bear a 
material relation to the offence in the way of 
evidence, they may accordingly be styled evi- 
dentiary circumstances, and may become of 
use, by being held forth upon occasion as so 

* See B. L tit. [Aggravations J 



^ 

#■ 
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Chap. VII . nj^ny proofs^ indications, or evidences of its 

having been committed,* f 

— ^— i^— — i^i— »»^— ^— j^.^.^ I ■ I I ■ • 

* See B. I. tit. [Accessory Offences.] and B. II. tit. [Evi- 
dence.] 

t It is evident that this analysis is equally applicable to 
incidents of a purely physical nature^ as to those in which 
moral agency is concerned. If therefore it be just and use- 
ful here, it might be found not impossible, perhaps^ to find 
some use for it in natural philosophy. 



s 
%. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



OF INTENTIONALITY. 



I. 

So much with regard to the two first of the Recapito- 

lation. 

articles upon which the evil tendency of an 
action may depend : viz. the act itself, and the 
general assemblage of the circumstances with 
which it may have been accompanied. We 
come now to consider the ways in which the 
particular circumstance of intention may be con- 
cerned in it. 

II. 

First, then, the intention or will may regard T^® «"*«»- 

J ^ tion may 

either of two objects : 1. The act itself: or, 2. ^^^> 

^ * 1. The act : 

Its consequences. Of these objects, that which or, a. The 
the intention regards may be styled intentional, ces. 
If it regards the act, then the act may be said 
to be intentional :* if the consequences, so also 

* On this occasion the words voluntary and involuntary A™™S"'*y 
are commonly employed. These, however, I purposely ab- wordg 
stain from, on accowit of the extreme ambiguity of their ^ mm? 
signification. By a voluntary act is meant sometimes, any 'mi*'<>^* 
act, in the performance of which the wiU has had any 
concern at all 3 in this sense it is synonymous to intentionai : 
-sometimes such acts only, in the production of which the 
will has been determined by motives not of a painful 
nature ; in this sense it is synonymous to unconstrained, or 
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CHAF.VIIL tjigjj jQg^y ^Q consequences. If it regards both 
the act and consequences, the whole action may- 
be said to be intentional. Whichever of Uiose 
articles is not the object of the intention, may 
of course be said to be unintentional. 

III. 

It may re- The act may very easily be intentional 

gain the ./././ 

act without without the consequences ; and often is so. 

any of the 

consequen. Thus, you may intend to touch a man, without 

C68a 

* intending to hurt him : and yet, as the conse- 
quences turn out, you may chance to hurt him. 

IV. 

—or the The consequences of an act may also be in- 
ceswkhoSt tentional, without the act's being intentional 
tS^un throughout ; that is, without its being intentional 
lu^. i^ every stage of it : but this is not so frequent a 
case as the former. You intend to hurt a man, 
suppose, by running against him, and pushing 
him down : and you run towards him accord- 
ingly : but a second man coming in on a sudden 

uncoerced: sometimes such acts on]y^ in the production of 
which the will has been determined by motives, which, 
whether of the pleasurable or painful kind, occurred to a man 
himself, without being suggested by any body else ; in this 
sense it is synonymous to spontaneous. The sense of the 
word involuntary does not correspond completely to that of 
the word voluntary. Involuntary is used in opposition to in- 
tentional ; and to unconstrained : but not to spontaneous. 
It might be of us^ to confine the signification of the words 
voluntary and involuntary to one single and very narrow 
case, which will be mentioned in the next note. 
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between you and the first man, before you can ^^^^^^} * 
stop yourself, you run against the second man, 
and by him push down the first. 

V. 

But the consequences of an act cannot be in — ^butnot 
tentional, without the act's being itself inten- ^rdTngtbe 
tional in at least the first stage. If the act be "* '***^** 
not intentional in the first stage, it is no act of 
your's: there is accordingly no intention on 
your part to produce the consequences : that is 
to say, the individual consequences. All there 
can have been on your part is a distant inten- 
tion to produce other consequences, of the same 
nature, by some act of your's, at a future time : 
or else, without any intention, a bare wish to 
see such event take place. The second man, 
suppose, runs of his own accord against the 
first, and pushes him down. You had intentions 
of doing a thing of the same nature : v^. To run 
against him, and push him down yourself; but 
you had done nothing in pursuance of those in- 
tentions : the individual consequences therefore 
of the act, which the second' man performed in 
pushing down the first, cannot be said to have 
been on your part intentional.* 



* To render the analysis here given of the possible states Ad act un- 
of the mind in point of intentionality absolutely complete^ it -^ j^ g^^ 
must be pu^ed to such a ftulher degree of minuteness^ as to ?J^*» ™.*J[ 
some eyes will be apt to appear trifling. On this account it respect to, 
seemed advisable to discard what foUov(rs> from the text to a of matter^ 

moved : 2. Direction : 3. Velocity. 
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Chap.VIII. YI^ 

Aconse- Sccond. A consequcnce, when it is inten* 

queoce, 

when in- tional, may either be directly so, or only obliquely^ 

tentional, . . , 

may be di- It may be said to be directly or lineally inten- 

rectly so, , . 

or obUque- tional^ when the prospect of producing it consti'^ 

place where any one who thinks proper may pass by it. An 
act of the body, when of the positive kind, is a motion : now 
in motion there are always three articles to be considered : 
1. The quantity of matter that moves : 2. The direction in 
which it moves : and, 3. The velocity with which it moves. 
Corespondent to these three articles, are so many modes <^ 
intentionality, with r^ard to an act, considered as being only 
in its first stage. To he completely miintentionid, it must 
be unintentional with respect to every one of these three par- 
ticulars. This is the case with those acts which alone are 
properly termed involuntary: acts, in the performance of 
which the will has no sort of share : such as the contraction 
of the heart and arteries. 

CJpon this principle, acts that are unintentional in their first 
Stage, may be distinguished into such as are completely unin- 
tentional, and such as are incompletely unintentional ; and 
these Sjgain may be unintentional^ either in point of quantity of 
matter alone, in point of direction alone, in point of velocity 
alone, or in any two of these points together. 

The example given further on may easily be extended to this 
part of the analysis, by any one who thinks it worth the while. 

There seem to be occasions in which even these disquisi- 
tions, minute as they may appear, may not be without their 
4ise in practice. In the case of homicide, for example, and 
other corporal injuries, all the distinctions here specified may 
occur, and in the course of trial may, fcnr some purpose or 
other, require to be brought to mind, and made the subject 
of discourse. What may contribute to render the mention of 
them pardonable, is the use that might possibly be made of 
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tuted one of the links in the chain of causes by c»AP^iih 
which the person was determined to do the act. 
It may be said to be obliquely or collaterally 
intentional, when, although the consequence 
was in contemplation^ and appeared likely to 
ensue in case of the act s being performed, yet 
the prospect of producing such consequence 
did not constitute a link in the aforesaid chain, ^ 

VII.. 

Third. An incident, which is directly in- When di- 

•^ rectly, ulti- 

tentional, may either be ultimately so, or only matdy so, 

. . orn^ediate* 

mediately. It may be said to be ultimately in- ly. 
tentional, when it stands last of all exterior 
events in the aforesaid chain of motives ; iiiso- 
much that the prospect of the production of 
such incident, could there be a certainty of its 
taking place, would be sufficient to determine 
the will, without the prospect of its producing - 
any other. It may be said to be mediately in- 
tentional, and no more, when there is some other 
incident, the prospect of producing which forms 
a subsequent link in the same chain : insomuch 
that the prospect of producing the former would- 
not have operated as a motive, but for the ten- 

them in natural philosophy. In the hands of an expert meta- 
physician, these, together with the foregoing chapter on 
human actions, and the section on &cts in general, in title 
Evidence of the Book of Procedure, ml^ht> perhaps, be made 
to contribute something towards an exhaustive analysis of the 
possible varieties of mecUlmical inventions. 
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chap^viil dency which it seemed to have fowafdi th^ 
productum oC the latter. 

VIII. 

When di- Fourth. When an incident is directly inten- 
teDtiond,it tioiial, it may either be exchisively so, or inejp^ 
dusivciy *" clustvefy. It may be said to be exclusively in- 
dusWdyT' tentional, when no other but that very indivi* 
dual incident would have answered the purpose, 
insomuch that no other incident ^ had any share 
in determining the will to the act in question. 
It may be said to have been inexclusively * in- 
tentional, when there was some other incident^ 
the prospect of which was acting upon the will 
at the ssane time. 

IX. 

When to- Fifth. Whcu an incident is inexclusively 

exclusirely, , , * , "^ 

it may be iutcntioual, it may be either cowjunctively sa; 

conjunc- , , , ' 

tiyeiy, dis- flKqunctivcly, or indiscriminately. It may be said 

junctively^ { , . . 

or indiscri- to bc conjunctivcly intentional with regard to 

minately • . i i i . . . 

so. such other incident, when the intention is to 

produce both: disjunctively, when the inten- 
tion is to produce either the one or the other in- 
differently, but not both : indiscriminately, when 
the intention is indifferently to produce either 
the one or the other, or both^^ as it may happen. 

X. 

When d:8- Sixth. When two incidents are disjunctively 
it may be' Inteutional, they may be so with or without 
without preference. They may be said to be so with 

preference. -. , . , , , ,». , , 

♦ Or concurrently. 
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preference, when the intention is, that oAe of chapjiii. 
them in particular should happen rather than the 
other : without preference, when the intention 
is equally fulfilled, whichever of them happens.* 

XI. 

One example will make all this clear. Wil- Example, 
liam II. king of England, being out a stag-hunt- 
ing, received from Sir Walter Tyrrel a wound, 
of which he died.f Let us take this case, and 
diversify it with a variety of suppositions, coir* 
respondent to the distinctions just laid down. 

1 . First then, Tyrrel did not so much as 
entertain a thought of the king's death ; or, if 
hq did, looked upon it as an event of which 
there was no danger. In either of these cases 
the incident of his killing the king was al- 
together unintentional. 

2. He saw a stag running that way, and he 
saw the king riding that way at the same time : 
what he aimed at was to kill the stag : he did 

* There is a difference between the case where an incident DiffercDce 
is altogether unintentional^ and that in which, it being dis- incident's 
junctively intentional with reference to another, the preference b^»ns.^"»- 
is in favour of that other. In the first case, it is not the in- and dis- 
tention of the party that the incident in question should hap- iDteutional 

pen at all : in the latter case, the intention is rather that the ^,**^ ^*** 
'^ election is 

other should happen : but if that cannot be, then that this in io favour of 
question should happen rather than that neither should, and other, 
that both, at any rate, should not happen* 

All these are distinctions to be attended to in the use of the 
particle or : a particle of very ambiguous import, and of great 
importance in legislation. See Append, tit. [Composition.] 

f Hume's Hist. 
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CHip.vni. nQt y^gh to kill the king : at the same tiiAe he 
saw, that if he shot, it was as likely he shduld 
kill the king as the stag: yet for all thiat he 
shot, and killed the king accordingly. In this 
case the incident of his killing the king was 
intentional, but obliquely so. 

3. He killed the king on account of the 
hatred he bore him, and for no other reason 
than the pleasure of destroying him. In this 
case the incident of the king's death was not 
only directly but ultimately intentional. 

4. He killed the king, intending fully «a to 
do ; not for any hatred he bore him, but for 
the sake of plundering him when dead, hi 
this case the incident of the king's death was 
directly intentional, but not ultimately : it was 
mediately intentional. 

5. He intended neither more nor less than 
to kill the king. He had no other aim nor 
wish. In this case it was exclusively as well as 
directly intentional : exclusively, to wit, with 
regard to every other material incident. 

6. Sir Walter shot the king in the right leg, 
as he was plucking a thorn out of it with his 
left hand. His intention was, by shooting the 
arrow into his leg through his hand, to cripple 
him in both those limbs at the same time. 
In this case the incident of the king's being 
shot in the leg was intentional : and that con- 
junctively with another which did not happen j 
viz. his being shot in the hand. 
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7, The iatention of Tyrrel was to shoot c»ap^viil 
the king either in the hand or in thet leg, but 
not in both ; and rather in the hand than in 
the leg. In this case the intention of shooting 
in the hand was disjunctively concurrent, with 
regard to the other incident, and that with 
preference, 

'8. His intention was to shoot the king either 
in the Jeg or the hand, whichever might happen ; 
hat not in both. In this case the intention 
was inexclusive, but disjunctively so : yet that, 
however, Mrithoiit preference. 

9. His intention was to shoot the.king either in 
the Jeg or the hand, or in both, as it might happen. 
In this case the intention was indiscriminatdy 
concurrent, with respect to the two incidents. 

It is to be observed, that an act may be loteDtion- 
unintention^ in any stage or stages of it^ though ai^ wUhrel 
intentional in the preceding: and, on the other dSfferent' 
hand, it may be intentional in aqy,, stage otfj^^^ 
stages of it, and yet unintenjtional in the suc- 
ceeding.* But whether it be intentional or bio 
in any preceding stage, is immaterial, with ^ 
respect to the consequences, so it be unin- 
tentional in the last. The only point, with 
respect to which it is material, is the proof. 
The more stages the act is unintentional in, 
the more apparent it will commonly be, that 

■■_ — .I.. ■ - - I ..I - 1 — ~~- — — ' — 

• See ch. vii. [Actions] par. 14, 
VOL. I. L 
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OiAP.vin. it Y^as unintentional with respect to the la&t. 
If a man, intending to strike you on the cheek, 
strikes you in the eye, and puts it out, it will 
probably be difficult for him to prove that it was 
not his intention to strike you in the eye. It will 
probably be easier, if his intention was really 
not to strike you, or even not to strike at alL 

XIII. 

GoodneM It is frequent to hear men speak of a good 
oeasofiD- intention, of a bad intention; of the goodness 

tentiondis- 

missed, and badness of a man's intention : a cirounK 
stance on which great stress is generally laid. 
It is indeed of no small importance, when 
properly understood : but the import of it is 
to the last degree ambiguous and obscure 
Strictly speaking, nothing can be said to bs 
good or bad, but either in itself; which is 
the case only with pain or pleasure: or on 
account of its effects ; which is the case only 
with things that are the causes or preventives 
of pain and pleasure. But in a figurative and 
less proper way of speech, a thing may also be 
jstyled good or bad, in consideration of itd 
cause. Now the effects of an intention to do 
such or such an act, are the same objects whidi 
we have been speaking of under the appellatkA 
of its CMisequences : and the causes of intention 
aire <^Ued motives. A man s intention then <« 
any occasion, may be styled good or bad, with 
reference either to the ooni^uences of the 
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act, or with reference to his motives. If it Chap.viil 
be deemed good or bad in any sense, it must 
be either because it is deemed to be produc- 
tive of good or of bad consequences, or be- 
cause it is deemed to originate from a good 
or from a bad motive. But the goodness or 
badness of the consequences depend upon the 
circumstances. Now the circumstances are 
DO objects of the intention. A man intends 
the act : and by his intention produces the act.: 
l^t as to the circumstances, he does not intend 
them: he does not, inasmuch as they are cir- 
cumstances of it, produce them. If by accident 
there be a few which he has been instrumental 
in producing, it has been by fonner intentions, 
directed to former acts, productive of those 
circumstances as the consequences : at the time 
in question he takes them as he finds them. 
Acts, with their consequences, are objects of 
the will as well as of the understanding: cir^ 
cumstances, as such, are objects of the under'- 
standing only. All he can do with these, as 
^uch, is to know or not to know them: in 
other words, to be conscious of them, or not 
conscious. To the title of Consciousness be^ 
longs what is to be said of the goodness or 
badness of a man's intention, as resulting from 
the consequences of the act : and to the head 
of Motives, what is to be said of his intention 
as resulting from the motive. 

L2 
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CHAP. IX. 



OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 



I. 



Connexion 'So far with regard to the ways in which the 

of this , 

chapter Vill or intention may be concerned in the prb- 

with the ^ x: 

foregoing, duction of any incident: we come now to 
consider the part which the understanding or 
perceptive faculty may have borne, with re- 
lation to such incident 

II. • 
^fi^nd ^ certain act has been done, and that* ibi 
unadvised : tcutionall v : that act was attended with certain 

conscious- J 

ness, what, circumstanccs : upon these circumstances de- 
pended certain of its consequences; and 
amongst the rest, all those which were of a 
nature purely physical. Now then, take any 
one of these circumstances, it is plain, that « 
man, at the time of doing the act from whence 
such consequences ensued, may have been 
either conscious, widi respect to this circum- 
stance, or unconscious. In- other words, hi 
may either have been aware of the circoii^ 
stance^ or not fiware : it may either have been 
present to his mind, or not present. * In thri 
first case, the act may be said to have been 
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an advised act, with respect to that cirQumr 9^^- ^^ ' 
stance : in the other case, an unadvised one. 

Ill, 
There are two points, with regard to which. Unadviscd- 
an act may have been advised or unadvised :. ^f^^ 

•^ either es- 

1. The existence of the circumstance itself. i8tencc,or 

matenality^ 

2. The materiality of it.* 

IV. 

It is manifest, that with reference to the time ]?*fi!"_ 
of the act, such circumstance may have been J^^^***^! 
^ther present, past, or future. or*ftliSJt^* 

v. 

. 'An act which is unadvised, is either heedless, A" unad- 
vised act 

or not heedless. It is termed heedless, when }p^yj^ 

heedless^or 

the case is thought to be such, that a person of j^o* ^^^' 
ordinary prudence,t if prompted by an ordinary "^ 
^lare of benevolence, would have been likely 
to have bestowed such and so much attention 
and reflection upon the material circumstances, 
as would have effectually disposed him to pre- 
vent the mischievous incident from taking place : 
not heedless, when the ca^ is not thought to 
be such as above mentioned.;]: 

VJ. 

Again. Whether a man did or did not sup- ^jg^J'^" 
pose the existence or materiality of a given ]J^^*^;7^ 
circumstance, it may be that he Ji^ suppose^ the p*^- 

* See ch. yii. [Actions.] par. 3. 

t See cii. vi. [Sensibility.] par. 12. 

t See3. 1. ^t. [Ekteiuiatioiis.] 
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^:t^J5- existence and materiality of some circumstanct^;^ 
which either did not exist, or which, thon^ 
existing, was not material. In such case the . 
act may be said to be mis-advised, with respect 
to such imagined circumstance : and it limy be 
said, that there has been an erronieous suppo- 
sition, or a mis-supposal m the case. 

VII. 

Tke tup- Now a circumstance, the existence of which 
^ptZe is thus erroneously supposed, may be material 
S^ mate- either, 1. In the way of prevention : or, 3. & 
way eiUier^ that of compcnsation. It may be said to be 
tion'Srctf material in the way of prevention, when itft 
^mpeosa- ^£p^^ ^^ tendency, had it existed, wotM hav€ 

' been to prevent the obnoxious conseqoeiicett : 
in the way of compensation, when that effect 
or tendency would have been to produce othef 
consequences, the beneficialness of which would 
have out-weighed the mischievousness of the 
others. 

VIII. 

It mayhavc I* ^^ mauifcst that, with reference to the time 
^^'pre- ^^ t*^^ ^ct* such imaginary circumstance may 
STfut^!' in either case have been supposed either to be 
present, past, or future. 

IX. : 

Example, To rctum to thc cxamplc exhibited in tte 
^m^hf preceding chapter, 
lajt chap. iQ Ty^^ intended to shoot in the direction 

in which he shot; but he did not know that 
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I 

the king was riding so near that way. In this chap^ 
cjise the act he performed in shooting, the act 
of shooting, was unadvised, with respect to the 
eststence of the circumstance of the king's being 
so near riding that way* 

11. He knew that the king was riding that 
way : but at the distance at which the king 
was, he knew not of the probability there 
was that tiie arrow would reach him. In this 
case the act was unadvised, with respect to the . 
materiality of the circumstance. 

12. Somebody had dipped the arrow in poi- 
son, without Tyrrel's knowing of it. In this 
case the act was unadvised, with respect to the 
existence of a ptist circumstance. 

13. At the very instant that Tyrrel drew the 
bow, the king, being screened from his view by 
the foliage of some bushes, was riding furiously, 
in such maimer as to meet the arrow in a direct 
line: which circumstance was also more than 
Tyrrel knew of. In this case the act was un- 
advised, with respect to the existence of a pre- 
sent circumstance. 

14. The king being at a distance from court, 
could get nobody to dress his wound till th? 
next day; of which circumstance Tyrrel was 
not aware. In this case the act was unadvised, 
with respect to what was then z, future cir- 
tumstanccr 

15. Tyrrel knew of the king's being riding th;a^ 
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Chap. IX. ^^y, 6f Ms being so near, and so forth; Imt 
b^ing deceived by the foliage of the bushes, he 
thought he saw a bank between the spot from 
which he shot, and that to which the king was 
riding. In this case the act was mis-advised, 
proceeding on the mis-supposal of a preventive 
circumstance. 

16. Tyrrel knew that every thing was as 
above, nor was he deceived by the suppdisition 
of any preventive circumstance. Biit he be- 
lieved the king to be an usurper : and supposed 
he was coming up to attack a person whom 
Tyrrel believed to be the rightful king, and who 
wias riding by Tyrrel's side, tn this caise 'the 
act was also mis-advised, but proceeded on- the 
mis-supposal of a compensative circumstance; 

X. ■ ' ■' 

In what Let us observe the connexion there i$ be- 
sciousness twccn intcntionality and consciousness. Wheb 
intention- the act itsclf is intentional, and with respect to 
the^act*!? thci existence of all the circumstances advised, 
quen^' as also with respect to the materiality of those 
circumstances, in relation to a given conse- 
quence, and there is no mis-supposal with re- 
gard to any preventive circumstance, that con- 
sequence must also be intentional: in other 
. words; advisedness, with respect to the cir- 
cumstances, if clear from the mis-supposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the iaten- 
tionality from the act to the consequences. 
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Those consequences may be either directly in- chapmx. 
tentionaly or only obliquely so : but at any rate 
they cannot but be intentional. 

XI. 

To go on with the example. If Tyrrel in- Example 
tended to shoot in the direction in which the 
king was riding up, and knew that the king was 
coming to meet the arrow, and knew the pro- 
bability there was of his being shot in that same 
part in which he was shot, or in another as 
dangerous, and with that same degree of force, 
and so forth, and was not misled by the erro- 
neous supposition of a circumstance by which 
the shot would have been prevented from taking 
place, or any such other preventive circum- 
stance, it is plain he could not but have intended 
the king's death. Perhaps be did not positively 
wish it ; but for all that, in a certain sense he 
intended it. 

XII. 

• What heedlessness is irt the case of an unad- a misad- 
vised act 

vised act, rashness is in the case of a misadvised n»y *» 

rash or not 

one. A misadvised act then may be either »»i>. 

• 

rash or not rash. It may be termed rash, when 
the case is thought to be such, that a person of 
ordinary prudence, if prompted by an ordi- 
nary share of benevolence, would have em- 
ployed such and so much attention and reflec- 
tion to the imagined circumstance, as, bydisco- 
Yering to him the non-existence,, improbability. 
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CHAF.DL QY immateriality of it, would have effectaally 
disused him to preyent the mischievous inci- 
dent from taking place. 

XIII, 

The inten. In Ordinary discourse, when a man does an 
podorLd act of which the consequences prove mischie* 
depend- * vous, it is a commou thing to speak of him as 
the mc^we haviug acted with a good intention or with a 

ftA Wfill ifcfl 

the even, bad intention, of his intention's being a good 
quencM.** ouc or a bad one. The epithets good and bad 
are all this while applied, we see, to the inten- 
tion : but the application of them is most ccwn- 
monly governed by a supposition formed with 
regard to the nature of the motive. The act, 
though eventually it prove mischievous, is said 
to be done with a good intention, when it is 
supposed to issue from a motive which is 
looked upon as a good motive : with a bad in- 
tention, when it is supposed to be the result of 
a motive which is looked upon as a bad motive. 
But the nature of the consequences intendi^d, 
and the nature of the motive which gave birth 
to the intention, are objects which, though in- 
timately connected, are perfectly distinguish^ 
able. The intention might therefore with perfect 
propriety be styled a good one, whatever were 
the motive. It might be styled a good one; 
when not only the consequences of the act 
prove imachieyous, but the motive which gave 
birth to it was wh^X is called a bad one. Ta 
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warrant the speaking of the intention as being ChaipJx^ 
a good one, it is suflBcient if the consequences 
of the act, had they proved what to the agent 
they seemed likely to be, would have been of a 
beneficial nature* And in the same manner the 
intention may be bad, when not only the con- 
sequences of the act prove beneficial, but the 
motive which gave birth to it was a good one. 

XIV. 

Now, when a man has a mind to speak of it is better 
your intention as being good or bad, with referr 7nt^Ho^u 
ence to the consequences, if he speaks of it at S^wi^^ 
all he must use the word intention, for there is l^odor 
no other. But if a man means to speak of the ^l Z *' 
motive from which your intention originated, as "**'*'''* 
being a good or a bad one, he is certainly not 
, obliged to use the word intention : it is at least 
as well to use the word motive. By the sup-^ 
position he means the motive ; and very likely 
he may not mean the intention. For what is 
true of the one is very often not true of the 
other. The motive may be good when the in- 
tention is bad : the intention may be good when 
thtJ motive is bad : whether they are both go<rd 
of both bad, or the one good and the other bad, 
makes, as we shall see hereafter, a very essen- 
tial difference with regard to the consequences.* 
It is therefore much better, when motive is^ 
mdant, Bever to say intention. 

■ 11^ a m ^t, II It ■■■ ■^ iiT 

* See ch. xii. fConsequenees.] 
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Example. An example will make this clear. Oat of 
malice a man prosecutes you for a crime of 
which he believes you to be guilty, but of whicK 
in fact you are not guilty. Here the conse-- 
quences of his conduct are mischievous : for they 
are mischievous to you at any rate, in virtue of 
the shame and anxiety which you are made to 
suffer while the prosecution is depending : to 
which is to be added, in case of your being 
convicted, the evil of the punishment. To yo» 
therefore they are mischievous; nor is there 
any one to whom they are beneficial. The 
man's motive was also what is called a bad one : 
for malice will be allowed by every body to be 
a bad motive. However, the consequences of 
his conduct, had they proved such as Ue be- 
lieved them likely to be, would have been good : 
for in them would have been included the pu- 
ttishment of a criminal, which is a benefit to aU 
who are exposed to suffer by a crime of the 
like nature. The intention therefore, in this 
case, though not in a common way of speaking 
the motive, might be styled a good one. But 
of motives more particularly in the next 
chapter. 

XVI. 

Intention, In the samc sense the intention, whether it 

in what , , , . 

cases it bc positively good or no, so long as it is not 

may beta- * " o. 

nocent bad,^ may be termed innocent. Accordingly^ 
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* 

let the consequences have proved mischievous, 9"^^-^^: 
and let the motive have been what it will, the 
intention may be termed innocent in either of 
.two cases : 1. In the case of ww-advisedness 
with respect to any of the circumstances on 
:which the.mischievousness of the consequences 
depended: 2. In the case of mi^-advisedness 
with respect to any circumstance, which, had 
it been what it appeared to be, would have 

served either to prevent or to outweigh the 

mischief. 

XVII. 

A few words for the purpose of applying intention- 

jility &nd 

what has been said to the Roman law. Unin- consdons- 
tentionality, and innocence of intention, seem spoken of 
both to be included in the case of infortunium, man iaw« 
where there is neither dolus nor culpa. Un- 
advisedness coupled with heedlessness, and 
mis-ddvisedness coupled with rashness, cor- 
respond to the culpa sine doh. Direct inten- 
tionality corresponds to dohis. Oblique inten- 
tionality seems hardly to have been distin- 
guished from direct ; were it to occur, it would 
probably be deemed also to correspond to dolus. 
The division into culpa, lata, levis, and levissima, 
is such as nothing certain can correspond to. 
What is it that it expresses ? A distinction, not 
in the case itself, but only in the sentiments 
which any person (a judge, for instance) may 
find himself disposed to entertain with relation 
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S^^' ?' to it : supposing it already distiiigiiisked into 
three subordinate cases by other means. 

The word dolus seeihs ill enough contriired: 
the word culpa as indiffiprently • > Dolus, upon 
any other occasion, would be understood to 
imply deceit, concealment,* clandestinity : f but 
here it is extended to open force. Culpa, v^n 
any other occasion, would be understood to 
extend to blame of every kind. It would 
therefore include dolus. J 

• See B. I. tit. [Theft] verba [amenable.] 

t Dolus> an virtua quis in hoste requirit ? Viboil. 

X I pretend not here to give any determinate explanation 
of a set of 'vvords, of which the great misfortune is, that the 
import of them is confiised and indeterminate. I speak only 
by approximation. To attempt to determine the precise im- 
port that lias been given them by a hundredth part of the 
authors that have used them, vrould be an endless task. 
Would any one talk intelligibly on this subject in Latin ? let 
him throw out dolus altogether : let him keep culpa, for the 
purpose of expressing not the case itself, but the sentiment 
that is entertained concerning a case described by other 
means. For intentionality, let him coin a word boldly, and 
say intentUmalitas : for unintentionality, non^rUentwnaUtcLS, 
For unadvisedness, he has already the word inscitia ; though 
the words imprudentia, inobservantia, were it not for the 
odier senses tiiey are used in, would do better : for unad- 
' visedness coupled with heedlessness, let bim say imciiia 
cu^btlU: for unadvisedness without heedlessness, insdtut 
inculpabilis: for mis-advisedness coupled with rashness^ 
error culpabilU, error temerarius, or error cum temeritate : for 
JIftis-advisedness without rashness, error inculpMlis^ error nori'^ 

temerariuSf or error nne temeritate. i,-^ 

It 
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XVIII. Chap^. 

The aboTe-mentioned definitions and distinc- use of thu 

and the 

tions are far from being mere matters of specu- preceding 

__ chapter. 

lation. They are capable of the most extensive 
and constant application, as well to moral dis- 
course as to legislative practice. Upon the 
degree and bias of a man's intention, upon the 
absence or presence of consciousness or mis- 
supposal, depend a great part of the good and 
bad, more especially of the bad consequences 
of an act ; and on this, as well as other grounds, 
a great part of. the demand for punishment. * 
The presence of intention with regard to such 
or such a consequence, and of consciousness 
with regard to such or such a circumstance, of 
the act, will form so many criminative circum- 
stances,')' or essential ingredients in the com- 
position of this or that offence : applied to other 
circumstances, consciousness will form a ground 
of aggravation, annexable to the like offence.:|; 
In almost all cases, the absence of intention 

It is not unfrequent likewise to meet with the phrase, malo 
animo : a phrase still more indeterminate, if possible, than 
any of the former. It seems to have reference either to in- 
tentionality^ or to consciousness, or to the motive, or to the 
disposition, or to any two or more of these taken together \ 
nobody can teU which : these being objects which seem to 
have never hitherto been properly distinguished and defined. 

* See ch. xiii. [Cases unmeet.] 

t See B. I. tit. [Circumstances influencing.] 

X See B. I. tit. [Aggravations.] 
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9"^^* ^^: with regard to certain consequences, and the 
absence of consciousness, or the presence of 
mis-supposal, with regard to certain circum- 
stances, will constitute so many grounds of 
extenuation.^ 



See B. I. tit. [Extenuations.] 
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CHAP. X. 

§ 1. DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE WORD MOTIVE^* 

I. 

It is an acknowledgfed truth, that every kind of Motives, 

*=* ^ why consi- 

act whatever, and consequently every kind of ^ered. 
offence, is apt to assume a different character, 
and be attended with different effects, accord- 
ing to the nature of the motive which gives birth 
to it. This makes it requisite to take a view of 
the several motives by which human conduct is 
liable to be influenced. 

II. 
By a motive, in the most extensive sense in Purely spe- 

cul&tive 

which the word is ever used with reference to a motives 
thinking being, is meant any thing that can thin^todo 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, 
any kind of action. Now the action of a think- 

* Note by the author, July 1822. 

For a tabular simultaneous view of the whole list of 
MOTIVES, in conjunction with the correspondent pleasures and 
paws, interests and desires, see, by the same author. Table of 
the Spnngs of Action, &c. with Explanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. London 1817, Hunter, St. PauFs Church Yard, 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

The word inducement has of late presented itself, as being 
in its signification more comprehensive than the word motive ^ 
imd on some occasions more apposite. 
VOL. I. M 
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S"^- ^: ing being is the act either of the body, or only 
of the mind : and an act of the mind is an act 
either of the intellectual faculty, or of the will. 
Acts of the intellectual faculty will sometimes 
rest in the understanding merely, without ex- 
erting any influence in the production of any 
acts of the will. Motives, which are not of a 
nature to influence any other acts than those, 
ito^y be styled purely speculative^ motives, or 
motives resting iii speculation. But ail to thete 
acts, neither do Ihey exercise any inflttetiee 
6v6r external acts, ot over their consequences, 
nor consecjuently over any pain or any pleasutJk 
that may be in the number of duch conse- 
quences. Now it is only on account of their 
tendency to produce either pain or pleasure, 
that any acts can be material. With acts, 
therefore, that test purely in the unders^tand- 
ing, we have not here any concern : tior theire* 
{6te with any object, if any such ttere be, 
which, in the character of a inotive, cM have 
no influence on any other acts than those. 

III. 

Motiyes to The motivcs with which alone we have any 
concern, are such as are of a nature to act 
upon the will. By a motive then, in this sense 
of the word, is to be understood any thing 
whatsoever, which, by influencing the will of 
a sensitive being, is supposed to serve as a 
means of determining him to act, or voluntarily 



the will. 
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to forbear to act,* upon any occasion. Motives cbap^ 
of this sort^ in contradistinction to the former, 
may be styled practical motiye^^ or motives ap- 
plying to practice. 

IV. 

Owing to the poverty and unsettled state of Figurative 
language, the word motive is employed indiscri- gurative 

. A t^ ^ senses of 

minately to denote two kinds of objects, which, the word, 
for the better understanding of the subj^ect, it is 
necessary should be distinguished. On some 
occasionig it is employed to denote any of those 
really existing incidents from whence the act 
in question is supposed to take its rise. The 
sense it bears on these occasions may be styled 
its literal or tmfigurative sense. On other oc* 
casions it is employed to denote a certain ficti- 
tious entity, a passion, an affection of the mind, 
an ideal being which upon the happening of any 



* Whcft the effect or tendency 6f a motive is to (tetermine 
a man to foi^bear to act, it may seem improper to make lUe 
of the term motive : since motive, properly speaking, means 
that which disposes an object to move. We must however 
use that improper term, or a term which, though proper 
enough, ii^ toarce in use, the word determinative. By way of 
jiistitication, or at lea^ apology, for the popular usage in this 
behalf, it may be observed, that even forbearance to act, at 
the negation of motion (thaf is, of bodily motion) supposes 
an act done, when such forbearance is voluntary. It sup- 
poses, to wit, an act of the will, which is as much a positive 
act, as much a motion, as any other act of the thinking sub- 
stance.. . . 

U 2 
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Chap. X. g^ch incident is considered as operating upon 

the mind, and prompting it to take that^ourse, 

towards which it is impelled by the influence 

of such incident. Motives of this class are 

. Avaric^y Indolence, Benevolence, and so forth ; 

as we shall see more particularly farther on. 

This latter may be styled the^figurative sense of 

the term motive. 

v. 

MoUvetin. As to the. real incidents to which the name 

terior and , , 

exterior, of motivo is also givcu, these too are of two^ery 
different kinds. They may be either, 1. The 
iwferwtf/ perception of any individual lot of plea- 
sure or pain, the expectation of which is looked 
upon as calcuUted to determine you to act in 
such or such a manner ; as the pleasure of ac- 
quiring such a sum of money, !■ With ^ex- 
erting yourself on such an ocle underdid so 
forth ; Or, 2. Any ejcternal event, the happenii^ 
whereof is regarded as having a tendency to 
bring about the perception of such pleasure or 
such pain : for instance, the coming up of a lot-* 
tery ticket, by which the possession of the 
money devolves to you ; or the breaking out 
of a fire in the house you are in, which makes 
it necessary for you to quit it. The former kind 
of motives may be termed interior, or internal : 
the latter exterior, or external. 

VI. 

Motive in Two othcr senses of the term motive need also 

motive iu ette. 
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to be distinguished. Motive refers necessarily c«ap^ 
to action. It is a pleasure, pain, or other event, 
that prompts to action. Motive then, in one 
sense of the word, must be previous to such 
event. But, for a man to be governed by any 
motive, he must in every case look beyond that 
event which is called his action ; he must look 
to the consequences of it: and it is only in this 
way that the idea of pleasure, of pain, or of any 
other event, can give birth to it. He must look, 
therefore, in every case, to some event postp- 
rior to the act in contemplation : an event which 
as yet exists not, but stands only in prospects 
Now, as it is in all cases difficult, and in most 
cases unnecessary, to distinguish between ob- 
jects so intimately connected, as the posterior 
possible object which is thus looked forward to, 
and the present existing object or event which 
takes place upon a man's looking forward to the ^ 

other, they are both of them spoken of under 
the same ' appellation, mbtive. To distinguish 
them^ the one first mentioned may be termed a 
motive in prospect, the other: a motive in esse: 
atid under each of these denominations will come 
as well exterior as internal motives; A fire 
bresiks out in your neighbour's house : you are 
under apprehension of its extending to your 
own : you are apprehensive, that if you stay in 
it, you will be burnt: you accordingly run out 
of it. This then is the act : the others are all 
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chaf.x. motives to it. The event of the fire's brf»aking 
out in your neighbour s house is an external 
motive, and that in esse : the idea or belief of 
the probability of the fire*s extending to your 
own house, that of your being burnt if you con- 
tinue, and the pain you feel at the thought ef 
9uch a catastrophe, are all so many internal 
events, but still in esse : the event of tiie fire's 
actually extending to your own house, and that 
of your being actually burnt by it, external 
motives in prospect : the pain you would feel at 
seeing your house a burning, and the pain yoli 
would feel while you yourself were burning, in- 
ternal motivea in prospect : which events, ac-^ 
cording as the matter turns out, may come to 
be in esse : but then of course they wttl cease 



to g^t as motives. 



vji. 



mote. 



Motives Of sfll these motives, which stand nearest to 
ISd're-* the act, to the production of which they all con-^ 
tribute, h that internal motive in esse which 
consists in the expectation of the internal mo^ 
tive in prospect : the pain or uneasiness you 
feel at the thoughts of being burnt.* All other 



• Whether U be the expectation of being burnt^ or the pain 
that accompAiies tiiat expectation^ that is the immediate in- 
ternal motive BpcAien of, may be difficult to determine. It may 
even be questioiied, perhaps, whetherthey are diitiiict^tities. 
Both questions, however, ^eem tp bemeit questions of wfHrds^ 
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Biotives ^are piore or le^s remote : the motives ji"^- ^; 
ip prospect, in proportion as the period at which 
theiy are expected tp happen is more distapt 
fropa the period at which t)ie ^ct takes place, 
4fid consequently later in pQint of time : the 
PQtiyes in me, i^ proportion s^s they also a^e 
jnore distant froi^ fha): p^^od, 4nd[ ooixsequently 
earlier ip point of time.* 

VIII, 

)t has already been observed, th^^ with mor Motires to 
tives of which the influence terpoinates alto- iSmtotr 
gether in the un4erstanding, we have Qotbing may In- 
here to dp. If then, ampugst pbjects that are ^m!**** 
j^poken of as mptives with reference to tl^e 
Understan4iog> ther^ be any w)^ch cpncem i)8 



and the solution of them altogether imiaaterial. Even the 
other kinds of motives^ though fbr some purposes they de- 
mand a separate consid^tion, are^ however, so intiaiately 
allied, that it will often be scarce practicable, and not alwf^ys 
mc^terial, to avoid confounding them, as they have alw^y^ 
hitherto been confounded. 

* Under the term esse must be included as well past exists 
eaee^ with reference to a given period, sa present They are 
eqpjaUy real, in eonopari^on with w)iat is a9 yet but future. 
Language is mat^ally deficient, in not enabling us to dis- 
tinguish with precision between existence ^ opposed to un- 
reality, and present existence as opposed to past. The word 
existence in English, and esse, adopted by lawyers from the 
Ladn, have the inconvenience of appearing to eonfine the 
existence in question to some single period considered i^ 
being present. 
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Chap. X. 



here, it is only in as far as such objects may, 
through the medium of the understanding, ex- 
ercise an influence over the will. It is in this 
way, and in this way only, that any objects, 
in virtue of any tendency they may have to in- 
fluence the sentiment of belief, may in a practi- 
cal sense act in the character of motives. Any 
objects, by tending to induce a belief concern- 
ing the existence, actual, or probable, of a prac- 
tical motive ; that is, concerning the probabi- 
lity of a motive in prospect, or the existence of 
a motive in esse ; may exercise an influence on 
the will, and rank with those other motives that 
have been placed under the name of practical^ 
The pointing out of motives such as these, is 
what we frequently mean when we talk of 
giving reasons. Your neighbour s house is on 
fire as before. I observe to you, that at the 
lower part of your neighbour's house is some 
wood-work, which joins on to your's ; that the 
flames have caught this wood-work, and so forth ; 
which I do in order to dispose you to believe as 
I believe, that if you stay in your house much 
longer you will be burnt. In doing this, then, I 
suggest motives to your understanding ; wiiich 
motives, by the tendency they have to give birtii 
to or strengthen a pain, which operates upon 
you in the character of an internal motive in 
essCy join their force, and act as motives upon 
the will. 
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^ 2. No motives either constantly good, or con- P"^- ^: 
stantly bad. 

IX. 

In all this chain of motives, the principal or Nothing 

original link seems to be the last internal motive u^tif^ \ 

in prospect; it is to this that all the other Ibeldmof 

motives in prospect owe their materiality : and paInT* ^ 

the immediately acting motive its existience. 

This motive in prospect, we see, is always some . 

pleasure, or some pain; some pleasure, which 

the act in question is expected to be a means of 

continuing or producing : some pain which it / 

is expected to be a meang of discontinuing or 

preventing. A motive is substantially nothing 

more than pleasure or pain, operating in a cer- . 

tain manner. 

■ x. 

Now, pleasure is in itself ?i good : nay, €ven^^^J^1^?[ 
setting aside immunity from pain, the only '^'^ * ^* 
good: pain is in itself an evil; and, indeed, 
without exception, the only evil; or else the 
words good and evil have no meaning. And this 
is alike true of every sort of pain, and of every 
sort of pleasure. ' It follows, therefore, immedi- 
ately and incontestibly, that there is no such thing 
as any sort of motive that is in itself a bad one.* 



* Let a ttian*8 motive be ill-will 5 call it even malice^ envy, 
craelty ; it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive : the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain' which he seet^ 
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Chap. X. 

" XI. 

inaccunwy It is common, however, to speak of actions 

doSf^lT" as proceeding from good or had motives: in 

ll^^'w which case the motives meant are such as arc 

S^Ji** internal. The expression is far from being an 

accurate one ; and as it is apt to occur in the 

consideration of almost every kind of offence,, it 

will be requisite to settle the precise meaning 

of it, and observe how far it quadrates with 

tiie truth of things. 

XII. 

Any sort of With rcspcct to gooducss and badness, as it 
^ri^ is with every thing else that is not itself either 
to My sort p^^ ^^ pleasure, so is it with motives. If they 

are good or bad, it is only on account of their 
effects : good, on account of their tendency to 
produce pleasure, or avert pain: bad, on "ac- 
count of their tendency to produce p^n, er 
ivert pleasure. Now the case is, that from oi^e 
ahd the saipe motive, and from every kind of 
motive, may proceed actions that are good; 
others that are bad, and others that are indif- 
ferent. This we shall proceed to shew with 
respect to all the different kinds of motives, to 

or expects to see^ his adversary undergo. Now even this 
wretched pleasure, taken by itself, is good : it maj be faint ; 
It may be short : it must at any rate be impure : yet wh3e it 
lasts, and before any bad consequences arrive, it is as good bs 
«ny other that is not more intense. See ch. iv. [Valijife.] 
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determiaed by the various kinds of pleasures chap^ 
and pains. 

XIII. 

Such an analysis, useful as it is, will be found DifficuUies 

- , which 

to be a matter of no small difficulty; owing, in stand m the 

. ^ . way of an 

great measure, to a certain perversity of strue- anaiysu of 
ture which prevails more or less throughout all 
languages. To speak of motives, as of any 
thing else, one must call them by their names. 
But the misfortune is, that it is rare to meet 
with a motive of which the name expresses that 
and nothing more. Commonly along with the 
very name of the motive, is tacitly involved a 
proposition imputing to it a certain quality ; a 
quality which, in many cases, will appear to 
include t^^t very goodness or badness, concern- 
ing whic ' we are here inquiring whether, pro- 
perly speaking, it be or be not imputable to 
ipotives. To use the common phrase, in most 
fet»ea, the name of the motive is a word which 
is employed either only in a good sense, or else 
4)nly i)i a bad m^e. Now, when ja word is 
spoken of as being used in a good sens!?, all 
that is necessarily meant b this : that in con* 
junction with the idea of the object it is put to 
signify, it <u>nveys an idea of approbation : that 
is, of a pleasure or satisfaction, entertained 
by tike person who employs the term at the 
thoughtf of such object. In like manner, when 
a Word is spoken of as being used in a bad 
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S^J^' ^: sense, all that is necessarily meant is this : 
that, in conjunction with the idea of the ob- 
ject it is put to signify, it conveys an idea of 
disapprobation : that is, of a displeasure enter- 
tained by the person who employs the term 
at the thoughts of such object. Now, the 
circumstance on which such approbation is 
grounded will, as naturally as any other, be the 
opinion of the goodn^s of the object in ques- 
tion, as above explained : such, at least, it 
must be, upon the principle of utility : so, on 
the other hand, the circumstance on which 
any such disapprobation is grounded, will, as. 
naturally as any other, be the opinion of the 
badness of the object: such, at least, it must 
be, in as far as the principle of utility is taken 
for the standard. »- . 

Now there are certain motives which, unlessf 
in a few particular cases, have scarcely any 
other name to be expressed by but such a word 
as is used only in a good sense. This is the 
case^ for example, with the motives of piety 
and honour. The consequence of this is, that 
if, in speaking of such a motive, a man should 
have occasion to apply the epithet bad to any 
actions which he mentions as apt to result from 
it, he must appear to be guilty of a contradic- 
tion in terms. But the names of motives which 
have scarcely, any other name to be expressed 
by, but such a word as is used only in a bad 
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sense, are many more.* This is the case, for Chap^ 
example, with the motives of lust and avarice. 
And accordingly, if in speaking of any such 
motive, a man should have occasion to apply 
the epithets good or indifferent to any actions 
which he mentions as apt to result from it, he 
must here also appear to be guilty of a similar 
contradiction.^ 

' This perverse association of ideas cannot, it 
is evident, but throw great difficulties in the 
way of the inquiry now before us. Confining 
himself to the language most in use, a man can 
scarce avoid running, in appearance, into per- 
petual contradictions. His propositions "will 
appear, on the one hand, repugnant to ttuth; 
and on the other hand, adverse to utility. As 
paradoxes, they will excite contempt : as mis- 
chievous paradoxes, indignation. For the truths 

* For the reason^ see chap. xi. [Dispositions.] par. xvii. note. 
• t To this imperfection of language^ and nothing more^ are 
to be attributed^ in great measure, the violent clamours that 
liave from time to time been raised agaiiist those ingienious 
moralists^ who, travelling out of the beaten tract of specu- 
lation/ have found more or less difficulty in disentangling 
themselves from the shackles of ordinary language : such as 
Rochefoucault, Mandeville, and Helvetiiis. To the unsound- 
Aess of their opinions, and, with still greater injustice, to the 
corruption of their hearts, was often imputed, what was most 
commonly owing either to a want of skiU, in matters of lan- 
guage on the part of the author', or' a want of discernment, 
possibly now and then in some instances a want of probity; 
on the prtrt of the cbtnmentator. 
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gg_^^-j: he labours to convey, however important, arid 
however salutary, his reader is never the better : 
and he himself is much the worse. To obviate 
this inconvenience, completely, he has but this 
one ^ unpleasant remedy ; to lay aside the old 
phraseology and invent a new one. Happy the 
man whose language is ductile enough to per- 
mit him this resource. To palliate the iilcoii* 
venience, where that method of obviating it is 
impracticable, he has nothing left for it biit tb 
enter into a long discussion, to state the wh^ 
matter at large, to confess, lliat for the sake ol 
promoting the purposes, he has violated the 
established laws of language, and to throw hkft- 
self upon the mercy of his readers.* 



•im^mm^Lmmm^ 



* Happily^ language is not always so intractable, bat that 
by making use of two words instead of one, a man may avoid 
the inconvenience of faibricating words that are abdolutely new. 
Thus instead of the word lust> by putting together two words 
in common use, he may frame the neutral expression, sexual 
desire : instead of the word avarice, by putting together two 
other words also in common use, he may frame the neutral 
expression, pecuniary interest. This, accordingly, is the 
course which I have taken. In these instances, indeed, ev^ 
the combination is not novel : the^bnly novelty there is coa- 
sists in the steady adherence to the one neutral expressioo, 
rejecting altogether the terms, of which the import is infected 
by adventitioustnd unsuitable ideas. 

In the catalogue of motives. Corresponding to the severfil 
sorts of pains and pleasures, I have inserted such as have 
^iccurred to me. I camiot pretend to warrant it complete. 
To make sure of rendering it so, the only way would be,,to 
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§ 3. Catalogue ef nudives corresponding to that of 
Pleasures and Pains. 

m • - 

JtlV. 

From the pleasBres of the senses, considered Physioa 
iti^ the grossy results the motive which in a respondiD^ 
neutral sense, may be termed physical desire : of^seiJ^e in 
in a bad seAse, it is termed sensuality. Name ^^^ 
used in a good sense it has none. Of this, no* 
thing can be determined^ till it be considered 
separately, with reference to the several species 
of pleasures to which it corresponds. 

XV. 

In particular^ then, to the pleasures of the Tbe motive 

corres- 

taste or palate corresponds a motive^ which in ponding^ to 

. . the plei^ 

a neutral sense having received no name that iuresof the 
can serve to express it m all cases, can only be 
termed^ by circumlocution, the love of the plea- 
sures of the palate. In partictilar casein it is 
styled hunger : in others, thirst. f The love of 
good cheer expresses this motive, but seems to 

go beyond : intimating, that the pleasure is to be 

' ' '» 

turn over the dictionary from beginning to end : an operation 
Which, in a view to perfections would be necessary for more 
purposes than this. See B. I. tit. {Defottiation.] a^ Append, 
tie. [GomposiUon.] 

t Hunger and thirst, considered in the light of motives, 
import not so much the desire of a particular kind of plea- 
sure, as the desire of removing a positive kind of pain. They 
do not extend to the desire of that kind of pleasure which 
depends on the choice of foods and liquors. 
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^!ll^:i partaken, of in company, and involving a kind 
of sympathy. In a bad sense, it is istyled in 
some cases greediness, voraciousness, gluttony : 
in others, principally when applied to children, 
lickerishness. It may in some cases also be 
represented by the word daintiness. Name 
used in a good sense it has none. 1. A boy, 
who does not want for victuals, steals a cake 
out of a pastry-cook's shop, and eats it. In 
this case his motive will be universally deemed 
a bad one : and if it be asked what it is, it inay 
be answered, perhaps, lickerishness. 2. A boy 
buys a cake out of a pastry-cook's shop, and 
eats it. In this case his motive can scarcely be 
looked upon as either good or bad, unless his 
-master should be out of humour with him ;'and 
then perhaps he may call it lickerishness, as 
before. In both cases, however, his motive is 
the same. It is neither more nor less than the 
motive corresponding to the pleasures of the 
palate.* 

XVI. 

Sexual dc- To the plcasurcs of the sexual sense corre- 
Jesponding sponds the motivc which, in a neutral sense, 
lure of* t^^ may be termed sexual desire. In a bad sense, it 
is spoken of under the name of lasciviousn^ss. 



sexual 

fieuse. 



* It will not be worth while, in every case, to give an 
instance in which the action may be indifferent : if .good as 
well as bad actions may result from the same motive, it is 
easy to conceive, that also may be indifferent. 
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«md a variety of other names of reprobation* 
Name used in* a good sense, it has none.* 

!• A man ravishes a virgin. In this case the 
motive is, without scruple, termed by the name 
of lust, lasciviouisness, and so forth; and is uni- 
versally looked upon as a bad one. 2. The 
same man, at another time exercises the rights 
of marriage with his wife. In this case the 
mptive is accounted, perhaps, a good one> or 
at least indifferent : and here people would 
sciHiple to call it by any of those names. In 
both cases, however, the motive may be pre*- 
cisely the same. In both cases it may be neither 
moi^ nor less than sexual desire. 

' • 'xvii. ^ ■ ■ - -- 

* To the pleasured of curiosity corresponds curiosity, 
the motive known by the same name : and spoDdingto 
which may be otherwise called the love of suresofcu- 
tidvelty, or the love of experiment ; and^ on "*'"*^* 



^ Love indeed ' includes sometimes this idea : but then it 
can never answer the purpose of exhibiting it separately: 
since there are three motives, at least, that may all of them 
be included In it, besides this : the Hove of beauty correspond- 
ing to the' pleasures of the eye> and the motives correspood- 
ing to those of amity femd benevolence. We speak of the 
loVe of children, of the love of parents, of the love of <jpd. 
These pious uses protect the appellation, and preserve it 
from the ignominy poured forth upon its profane associates. 
Even sensual love would not answer the purpose 3 since that 
"would ' include the love ol beauty. 

VOL, I. X 
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5^- ^; particular occasions, sport, mid sometimes 

play. 

1. A boy, in order to divert himself, reads an 

improving book: the motive is accounted^ 

perhaps, a good one : at any rate not a bad 

one. 2. He sets his top a spinning : the motive 

is deemed, at any rate, not a bad one. 3. He 

sets loose a mad ox among a crowd ; his motive 

is now, perhaps, termed an abominable one. 

Yet in all three cases the motive may be the 

very same : it may be neither more nor less 

than curiosity. 

xviii* 

None to As to the Other pleasures of sense they are 
t^^^^ of too little conseqyence to have given any 

separate denominations to the correi^onding 

motives. 

XIX. 

Pecuniary To the plcasurcs of Wealth corresponds the 

interest to , n . • t_ • i_ • m i 

the plea- sort ot motive which, m a neutral sense, may 
tJ^th. be termed pecuniary interest : in a bad sense, 
it is termed, in some cases, avarice, covetous- 
ness, rapacity, or lucre: in other cases, nig- 
gardliness : in a good sense, but only in par- 
ticular cases, economy and frugality ; and in 
some cases the word industry may be applied 
to it : in a sense nearly indifferent, but rather 
bad than otherwise, it is styled, though only 
in particular cases, parsimony. 

1 . For money you gratify a man's hatred, by 
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|)ut1iiig his adversary to death. 2» For mpjiay ^^[j^^- 
^u plough his field for him.-t-'Ia .the first case 
^ ^our motive is termed lucre, aad i3 accounted 
'4iomipt and abominable : and in the second, for 
want of a proper appellation, it is styled m- 
^ustry ; and is looked upon as innocent .at 
ii^ast, if not meritorious. Yet the motive is lift 
^th cases precisely the. same ^r it isi neither 
•n^re nor less than pecuniary, interesyt. v .^i 

The pleasures of skill are neither distinct None to the 

- ^ I. ^ 1 ' pleasures of 

enough, nor of consequence enough, to nave skiu. 
given any name to the corresponding motive. 

xxr. 
^ To thB pleasures of amity corresponds a Tothepiea- 

, . , . ^ , , sures ef 

motive which,, m a neutral sense, mayc:be amity tiie 
termed the desire of ingratiating one's self. In ^ratiatiig 

-, .... ... ^11 one's ielf, 

a bad sense it is m certain cases, styled ser- 
vUity : in a good sense it has no name that is 
peculiar to it; in the cases in which it has 
been looked on with a favourable eye, it has 
seldom been distinguished from the motive of 
sympathy or benevolence, with which, in such 
eases, it is commonly associated. 

1. To acquire the affections of a woman 
before marriage, to preserve them afterwards, 
you do every thing, that is consistent with 
other duties, to make her* happy ^ in this case 
your motive isck>oked upon as laudable, though 
-there is no name for it. 2. For the same 

N 2 
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P"*^' \ purpose, you poison a woman with whom she 
is at enmity : in this case your motive is looked 
upon as abominable, though still there is no 
name for it. 3. To acquire or preserve the 
favour of a man who is richer or more powerfid 
than yourself, you make yourself subservient to 
his pleasures. Let them even be lawful plea- 
sures, if people choose to attribute your be- 
haviour to this motive, you will not get them 
to find any other name for it than servility. 
Yet in all three cases the motive is the same : 
it is neither more nor less than the desire of 
ingratiating yourself. . 

XXII. 

^^ • 

To the To the pleasures of the moral sanction, or, as 

a food they may otherwise be called, the pleasures of 

lore of re. a good name, corresponds a motive which, in a 

^ ^°' neutral sense, has scarcely yet obtained any 

adequate appellative. It may be styled, the 

love of reputation. It is nearly related to the 

motive last preceding : being neither more nor 

less than the desire of ingratiating one's self 

with, or, as in Uiis case we should rather say, 

of recommending one's self to, Uie world at 

large. In a good sense, it is termed honour, 

or the sense of honour : or rather, the word 

honour is introduced somehow or other upon 

the occasion of its being brought to view : for 

in strictness the word honour is put rather to 

signify that imaginary object, which a man is 
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spoken of as possessing upon the occasion of chap^. 
bis obtaining a conspicuous share of the plea^ 
satres that are in quei^tion. In piirticular cases, 
it is styled the love of glory. In a bad sense, 
it is styled, in some cases^ false honour; in 
others, pride; in others, vanity, tn a sense 
not decidedly bad, but rather bad than other- 
wise, ambition. In an indifferent sense, ' in 
some cases, the love of fame : in others, the 
sense of shame. And, as the pleasures be- 
longing to the moral sanction run undistinguish- 
ably into the pains derived from the same 
source,^ it may also be styled, in some cases, 
the fear of dishonour, the fear of disgrace, the 
fear of infamy, the £ear of ignominy, or the 
fear of shame. 

I . You have received an afiront from a man : 
according to the custom of the country, in 
order, on the one hand, to save yourself from 

the shameof being thought to bear it patiently ;t 

I ■ - f ■ ■ -■ - - 

* See Chap. vL [Pleasures and Pains.} par. xxiv. note, 
t ^ man*s hearing an afifront patiently, that is^ without 
taking this method of doing what is called wiping it off, is 
thought to import oner or other of two things : either that 
he does not possess that sensibility to the pleasures and pains 
of the moral sanction, which^ in. order to render himself a 
respectable member of society, a man ought to possess : or^ 
that he does not possess courage enough to stake his life for 
the chance of gratifying that resentment which a proper 
sense of the value of those pleasures and those pains it. is 
thought would not &il to inspire. True it is, that there are 
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Chap: X. Qfi the Other hand, to obtam the reputation of 
courage ; you challenge him to fight with mor- 
tal weapons. In this case your motive will by 

I • - .... ■ 

divers other motives^ by any of which the same conduct 
might equally be produced : the motives corresponditig to 
the religious sanction^ and the motive tfa&t come ulider tlie 
head of benevolence. Piety towards God> the practice ia 
question being generally looked upon as repugnant to. the 
dictates of the religious sanction : sympathy for your an- 
tagonist himself, whose life would be put to hazard at the 
Same time with your own 5 sympathy' l^r his connexions ^ 
the peraona who lire d^)endent onMm in thd way^.of .Support, 
or connected with him in the way of sympathy : sympathy 
for your own connexions : and even sympathy for the public, 
m. cases where the man is such that the public appears to 
h&Ve a biateridl interest in his life.' But in com{>arlso)n wilh 
Ihelove of. life/ the influence of- the leligioaB'saiietieit-ll 
known to be in general but weak : especially among; p6a|te 
of. those classes who are here in question.: a sure proof of 
which is the prevalence of this very custom. Where it is so 
strong as to jpreponderate, it is so rare, that, perlsips^ it gpives 
ti man a place In the calendieirl land; at atly rstte, esaltd lihii 
to the ra&k of fnaityr. Moreover^ the instanced in^wfaleh 
either private benevolence or public spirit predominate' over 
the love of life, will also naturally be but rare : and, owing 
to the general propensity to detraction, it will also be much 
rarer for them to be thought to'^b so. Now, when three or 
more motives, any one of them capable of producing' H gir^h 
mode of conduct, apply at once, that which appears to be 
the most powerful, is that which will of course be deemed to 
have actually done the' most: and^ as the bulk of mankind,- 
6n'ihis as on other occasions, are disposed to decide peremp-' 
torily upon superficial estimated, it will generally be looked 
upon as having done the whole. 
The consequence is, that when a man of a certain lank 
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some people be accounted laudable, and styles! 9^^ ^'. 
honour : by others it will be accounted blame- 
able, and these, if they call it honour, will 
prefix an epithet of improbation to it, and call 
it false honour. 2. In order to obtain a post 
of rank and dignity, and thereby to increase 
the respects paid you by the public, you bribe 
the electors who are to confer it, or the judge 
before whom the title to it is. in dispute. In 
this case your motive' is commonly accounted 
corrupt and abominable, and is styled, perhaps, 
by some such; name as dishonest or corrupt 
ambition, a3 there is no single name for it. 
3, la order to obtain the good-will of , the 
public, you bestow ja large sum in works of 
private charity or public utility. In this case 
pepple will be apt not to agree about your 
motive. Your enemies will put a bad colour 
upon it, and caU it ostentation : your friends^ 
to save you from this, reproach, will choose 
to impute your conduct not to this motive but 
to some other: such as that of charity (the 
denomination in this case given to private 
sympathy) or that of public spirit. 4. A king, 
for :the sake jof ^ning the admiration anne3:ed 



forbears tQ take this chance of revenging an afifront, his 
conduct will^ by most people^ be imputed to the love of life : 
which,' when it predominates over the love of reputation, is, 
by aii6t uni^utary association of ideas, stigmatized with the 
repro96hfal niune of cowardice. 
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9^^* ^: tb^ the name of conqueror (we will suppose^ 
power and resentment out of the question) 
engages his kingdom in a bloody war. Hi» 
motive, by the multitude (whose sympathy for 
millions is easily overborne by the pleasure- 
which their imagination finds in gaping at any 
novelty they observe in the conduct of a single 
person) is deemed an admirable one. Men of 
feeling and reflection, who disapprove of the 
dominion exercised by this motive on this oc- 
casion, without always perceiving that it is the 
same motive which in other instances meets^ 
with their approbation, deem it an abominable- 
one ; and because the multitude, who are the^ 
manufacturers of language, have not given them; 
a simple name to call it by, they will caU it by 
some such compound name as the love of false 
glory or false ambition. Yet in all four cases> 
the motive is the same: it is neither more nor 
less than the love of reputation. . . y: 

XXIII. 

To the To the pleasures of power corresponds the 

pleasures ... 

of power, motive which, in a neutral sense, may be termed- 

the love of Tk i 

power. the love of power. People, who are out of 
humour with it sometimes, call it the lust of 
power. In a good sense, it is scarcely pro- 
vided with a name. In certain cases this^ 
motive, as well as the love of reputation, are 
confounded under the same name, ambition. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering the 



k> 
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mtiinate connexion there is between the two chap^. 
motives in many cases: since it commonly 
happens, that the same object which afFords 
tite one sort of pleasure, afFords the other sort 
at the same time : for instance, offices, which 
are at once posts of honour and places of trust : 
imd since at any rate reputation is the road 
to power. 

1. If, in order to gain a place in adminis- 
tration, you poison the man who occupies it. 
2, If, in the same view, you propose a salutary 
plan for the advancement of the public welfare ; 
your motive is in both cases the same. Yet 
in the first case it is accounted criminal and 
abominable : in the second case allowable, and 
even laudable. 

XXIV. 

To the pleasures as well as to the pains of The motive 
the religious sanction corresponds a motive tothcreu 
which has, stnctly speaking, no perfectly neu- tion. 
tral name applicable to all cases, unless the 
word religion be admitted in this character: 
though the word religion, strictly speaking, 
seems to mean not so much the motive itself,, 
as a kind of fictitious personage, by whom the 
motive is supposed to be created, or an assem- 
blage of acts, supposed to be dictated by that 
personage : nor does it seem to be completely 
settled into a neutral sense. la the same sense 
it is also, in some cases, styled religious zeal : | 
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^':ib in other cases, the fear of God. The love of 
God, though commonly contrasted with the 
fear of God, does not come strictly under this 
head. It coincides properly with a motive of 
a different denomination ; viz. a kind of sym- 
pathy or good- will, which has the Deity for its 
object. In a good sense, it is styled devotion, 
piety, and pious zeal. In a bad sense, it iis 
styled, in some cases, superstition, or supersti- 
tious zeal : in other cases, fanaticism, or £uiatic 
zeal: in a sense not decidedly bad, because not 
appropriated to this motive, enthusiasm, or ea* 
thusiastic zeal. 

1 . In order to obtain the favour of the Supreme 
Being, a man assassinates his lawful: sove- 
reign. In this case the motive is now almost 
universally looked upon as abominable, and is 
tenned fanaticism : formerly it was by great 
numbers accounted laudable, and was by them 
called pious zeal. 2. In the same view, a man: 
lashes himself with thongs. In this case, in 
yonder house> the motive is accounted laud- 
able, and is called pious zeal : in the next house 
it is deemed contemptible, and called supersti- 
tion. 3. In the same view, a man eats a pieee 
of bread (or at least what to external appear- 
ance is a piece of bread) with certain cere- 
monies. In this case, in yonder house, his mo- 
tive is looked upon as laudable, and is styled 
piety ^d.deX: to U.en«.hou«it,i. 
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deemed abominable, and styled superstition, as chapjc 
before: perhaps even it is absurdly styled 
impiety. 4. In the same view, a man holds 
a cow by the tail while he is dying. On 
the Thames the motive would in this case be 
deemed contemptible, and called supersti- 
tion. On the Ganges it is deemed merito- 
rious, and called piety. 5. In the same view, 
a man bestows a large sum in works of charity, 
or public utility. In this case the motive is 
styled laudable, by those at least to whom the 
work^ in question appear to come under this 
description : and by these at least it would be 
Styled piety. Yet in ,all these cases the motive 
is precisely the same : it is neither more nor 
less than the motive belonging to the religious ^ 
sanction.* 

■ XXV. 

To the pleasures of sympathy corresponds the Good-wiii, 
motive which, in a neutral sense, is termed good- pieasurjsof 

: ^ sympathy. 

Will. The word sympathy may also be used 
on this occasion : though the sense of it seems 
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* I am aware^ or at least I hope^ that people in general, 
when they see the matter thus stated, will be ready to ac< 
knowledge, that the motive in these cases, whatever be the 
tendency of the acts which it produces, is not a bad one : but 
this will not render it the less true, that hitherto, in popular 
discounse, it has been common for men to speak of acts, which 
they could not but acknowledge to have originated from this 
source, as prooeediig^ from a bad motive. The same obser- 
vation will apply to many of the other cases. 
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2l^^- to be rather more extensive. In a good sensd, 
it is styled benevolence : and in certain cases, 
philanthropy ; and, in a figurative way, brotherly 
love ; in others, humanity ; in others, charity; in 
others, pity and compassion ; in others, mercy ; 
in others, gratitude ; in others, tenderness ; in 
others, patriotism ; in others, public spirit. Love 
is also employed in this as in so many otlier 
senses. In a bad sense, it has no name appUr 
cable to it in all cases : in particular cases it i$ 
styled partiality. The word zeal, with certain 
epithets prefixed to it, might also be employed 
sometimes on this occasion, though the sense 
pf it be more extensive; applying sometimes 
to ill as well as to good wilL It is, thus we 
lipeak of party zeal, national zeal,, and pub^q 
zeal. The word attachment is also used with, 
the like epithets : we also say family-attach- 
ment. The French expression, esprit de coirps, 
for "which as yet there seems to be scarcely any 
^ame in English, might be rendered, in some 
cases, though rather inadequately, by the terms 
corporation spirit, corporation attachment, or 
corporation zeal. 

I . A man who has set a town on fire is appre- 
hended and committed : out of regard or com- 
passion for him, you help him to break prison. 
In this 'case the generality of people will pro- 
bably scarcely know whether to condemn your 
motive or to applaud it : those . who condenm 
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your Conduct, will be disposed rather to im* ^JI:^^^ 
pute it to some other motive : if they style it 
benevolence or compassion, they will be for pre- 
fixing an epithet, and calling it false benevo- 
lence or false compassion.* 2. The man is 
taken again, and is put upon his trial : to save 

• 

him you swear falsely in his favour. People^ 
who would not call your motive a bad one be- 
fore, will perhaps call it so now. 3. A man is 
at law with you about an estate: he has no 
right to it : the judge knows this, yet, having 
an esteem or affection for your adversary, ad- 
judges it to him. In this case the motive is by 
every body deemed abominable, and is termed 
injustice and partiality. 4. You detect a states- 
man in receiving bribes : out of regard to the 
public interest, you give information of it, and 
prosecute him. In this case, by all who ac- 

* Among the Greeks, perhaps the motive, and the conduct 
it gave birth to, would, in such a case, have been rather ap^ 
proved than disapproved of. It seems to have been deemed 
an act of heroism on the part of Hercules, to have delivered 
his friend Theseus from hell : though divine justice, which 
held him there, should naturally have been regarded as being 
at least upon a footing with human justice. But to divine 
justice, even when acknowledged under that character, the 
Irespect paid at that time of day does not seem to have been 
very profound, or well-settled : at present, the respect paid 
to it is profound and isettkd enough, though the name of it 
is but too often applied to dictates which could have bad no 
other origin than the worst sort of human caprice. 
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^^f^^ IcAowledge your conduct to have opginated firon? 
this motive, your motive will be deemed .a 
laudable one, and styled public spirit* But 
his friends and adherents will not choose to ac* 
count for your conduct in any such manner.: 
they will rather attribute it to party enmity^ 
5. You find a man on the point of starving : you 
relievie him ; and save his life. In this case 
your motive will by every body be accounted 
laudable, and it will be termed compassion, 
pity, charity, benevolence. Yet in all tJsbC^e 
cases the motive is the same : it is neither more 
nor less than the motive of good-wilL. 

m-wiu,&c. . To the pleasu;:es of malevcflence, or antipathy, 
sures^o^ao- cofrespouds thc motive which, in . a neutoal 
'^ ^' fiense, is termed antipathy or displeasure : a»d, 
in particular cases, dislike, aversion, abhorrept^e^ 
and indignation : in a neutral sense, or perhaps 
a sense leaning a little to the bad side, ill-will : 
and, in particular cases, anger, wrath, and en- 
mity. In a bad sense it is styled, in diflferent 
cases, wrath, spleen, ill-humour, hatred, malice, 
rancour, rage, fury, cruelty, tyranny, envy, 
jealousy, revenge, misanthropy, and by other 
names, which it is hardly worth while to endea- 
vour to collect.* Like good-will, it is used 



* Here> as elsewhere, it may be observed^ that the same 
words which are mentioned as names of motives; are also 
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with epithets expressive of the persons who ^re ch*p^ 
the objects of the affection. Hence we hear of 
party enmity, party ra^e, and so forth. In a 
good sense there seems to be no single name 
for it. In compound expressions it may be 
spoken of in such a sense, by epithets, such as 
jurt and laudable, prefixed to words that are 
used in a neutral or nearly neutral sense. 

1 . You rob a man : he prosecutes you, and 
gets you punished : out of resentment you set 
upon him, and hang him with your own hands. 
In this, case your motive will universally be 
deemed detestable, and will be called maliQe, 
cruelty, rev^ige, and so forth. 2. A man has 
stolen a little money from you.: out of resent- 
ment you prosecute him, and get him hanged 
by course of law. In this case people will pro- 
baJi>ly be a little divided in their opinions ^bout 
your motive : your friends will deem it a laud- 
able one, and call it a just or laudable resent- 
ment : your enemies will perhaps be disposed 
to deem it blameable, and call it cruelty, ma- 
lice, revenge, and so forth : to obviate which, 

many of them names of passions, appetites^ and affections : 
fictitious entities^ which are framed only by considering 
pleasures or pains in some particular point of view. Some 
of them are also names of moral qualities. This branch of 
nomenclature is remarkably entangled : to unravel it com- 
pletely would take up a whole volume ^ not a syllable of 
which would belong properly to the present design. 
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9"^^' ^: your fiiends will try perhaps to change the 
motive, and call it public spirit. 3. A maii 
has murdered your father : out of resentment 
you prosecute him, and get him put to death 
in course of law. In this case your motivie 
will be universally deemed a laudable one, and 
styled, as before, a just or laudable resentment: 
Jd your friends, ii order U. bring for^ the . 
more amiable principle from which the male- 
volent one, which was your immediate motive^ 
took its rise, will be for keeping the latter out 
of sight, speaking of the former only, under 
some such name as filial piety. Yet in all thew 
cases the motive is the sLe : it is neither mo« 
nor less than the motive of ill-will. ' <: 

XXVII. rr 

seif-preser. To the scvcral sorts of pains, or at least tb 
the several all such of them as are conceived to subsist in 
pains. ^ an intense degree, and to death, wbich> as ^ 
as we can perceive, is the termination of all: the 
pleasures, as well as all the pains we are ac^ 
quainted with, corresponds the motive^ which 
in a neutral sense is styled, in general, self- 
preservation : the desire of preserving one's self 
from the pain or evil in question. Now in many 
instances the desire of pleasure, and the sense 
of pain, run into one another undistinguishably. 
Self-preservation, therefore, where the degree 
. of the pain Which it corresponds to is but slight 
will scarcely be distinguishable, by any precise 
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line, from the motives corresponding to the P»^^- ^\ 
several sorts of pleasures. Thus in the case of 
the pains of hunger and thirst: physical want 
will in many cases be scarcely distinguishable 
from physical desire. In some cases it is styled, 
still in a neutral sense, self-defence. Between 
the pleasures and th$ pains of the moral and 
religious sanctions, and consequently of the 
motives that correspond to them, as likewise 
between the pleasures of amity, and the pains 
of enmity, this want of boundaries has already 
been taken notice of.* The case is the same 
between the pleasures of wealth, and the pains 
of privation corresponding to those pleasures. 
There are many cases, therefore, in which it 
will be difficult to distinguish the motive of 
self-jHreservation from pecuniary interest, from 
the desire of ingratiating one's self, from the 
love of reputation, and from religious hope : in 
which cases, those more specific and explicit 
names will naturally be preferred to this general 
and inexplicit one. There are also a multitude 
of compound names, which either are already 
in use, or might be devised, to distinguish the 
specific branches of the motive of self-preser- 
vation from those several motives of a pleasur- 
able origin: such as the fear of poverty, the 
fear of losing such or such a man's rega^^ the 
fear of shame, and the fear of God. Moreover^, 

ll» »■ ■! Ill '■ ■■ 

♦ Seech.y. [Pleasures and 'Pains.] par. xxiv. XXV. 
VOL. I. O 
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chap.x. to the evil of death corresponds/ in a neutral 
sense, the love of life ; in a bad sense, co\ir- 
ardice : which corresponds also to the pains of 
the senses, at least when considered as subsist- 
ing in an acute degree: There seems to be no 
name for the love of life that has a good sense ; unr 
less it be the vagueand general nameof prudence. 
1. To save yourself from being hanged, pil- 
loried, imprisoned, or fined, you poison ihe only 
person who can give evidence against you. In 
this case your motive will universally be styled 
abominable : but as the term self-presecvatiiHi 
has no bad sense, people will not care to maiki 
this use of it : they will be apt rather to chai^ 
the motive, and call it malice. . 2. A woman^ 
having been just delivered of an illegitimate^ 
child, in order to save herself from shame, jde^ 
stroys the child, or abandons it. In this case^ 
also, people will call the motive a bad one> 
and, not caring to speak of it under a neutral 
name, they will be apt to change the.molive^ 
and call it by some such name as cruelty; 
3. To save the expense of a halfpenny, you 
suffer a man, whom you could preserve at that 
expense, to perish with want, before your eyes; 
In this case your motive will be universally 
deemed an abominable one; and, to avoid caQi- 
ing it by so indulgent a name as self-preserva^ 
tion, people will be apt to call it avarice and 
niggardliness, with which indeed in this ,case it 
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mdil^tinguishlbly coincides : for the sake of ^"^' ^ 
finding a more reproiachHil appellation, they 
will be apt likewise to change the motive, and 
term it cruelty. 4. To put an end to the pain 
of hunger, you steal a loaf of bread. In this 
case your motive will scarcely, perhaps, be 
deemed a very bad one ; and, in order to ex- 
press more itidnlgence for it, people will be apt 
to find a stronger name for it than self-preser- 
vation, terming it necessity. 5. To save yourself 
firom drowning, you beat off an innocent man 
who has got hold of the same plank. In this 
6a*e your motive will in general be deemed 
n6ifher good nor bad, and it will be termed 
deif-preservation, or necessity, or the love of 
life. 6. To save your life fi-om a gang of rob- 
briis, you kill thiem in the conflict. In this case 
tiie itnotive may, perhaps, be deemed rather 
laudable than otherwise, and, besides self-pre- 
servatioti, is styled also sdf-defence. 7. A sol* 
dier is sent out upon a party against a weaker 
party of the enemy : before he gets up with them; 
to save his life, he runs away. In this ca,se the 
motive will universally be deemed a contempti- 
ble one, and will be called cowardice. Yet in all 
these various cuses, the motive is stilT the same« 
It is neither more nor less than self-preservation. 

XXVIII. 

In particular, to the pains of exertion cor- ^ To the 

, . • pains of 

responds ttie motive, whicfa,^ in a neutral sense, exerUon, 

tke loye of 
O 2 ease. 
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^^' ^: iikiay be termed the love of ease, or by a longer 
circumlocution, the desire of avoiding tix>uble. 
In a bad sense, it is termed indolence.* It 
seems to have no name that carries with it a 
good sense. 

L To save the trouble of taking care of it, a 
parent leaves his child to perish. In this case 
tiie motive will be deemed an abominable one, 
and, because indolence will seem top mild 
a name for it, the motive will, perhaps, be 
changed, and spoken of under some such term 
as cruelty. 2. To save yourself from a^ illegal 
^ slavery, you make your escape. In this case 
the motive will be deemed certainly not a bad 
one : and, because indolence, or even the love 
of ease, will be thought too unfavourable a 
name for it, it will, perhaps, be styled the love 
of liberty. 3. A mechanic, in order to save 
his labour, makes an improvement in hii^ ma- 
chinery. In this case, people will look upon 
his motive as a good one ; and finding no name 
for it that carries a good sense, they will be dis- 
posed to keep the motive out of sight : they 
will speak mther of his ingenuity, than of the 
motive which was the means ofjhiis manifesting 
that quality. Yet in all these cases the motive 

* It may seem odd at first sight to speak of tlie love of 
ease as giving birth to action : but exertion is as natcuriEd an 
effect of the love of ease as inaction is^ when a smaller degree 
^ exertion promisee to exempt a man firomm gf^aier. 



is the same : it is deitber more nor less than the g^^- ^: 
loveofease* 

It appears then that there is no suc^ thing Motivei 
as any sort of motive which is a bad one in it- bad with 

reference 

self: nor, consequently, any such thing as a to the most 
sort of motive, which in itself is exclusively a compieKioo 
gi3od one. And as to their effects, it appears fects. 
too that these are sometimes bad, at other 
times either indifferent or good : and this ap* 
pea)rs to be the case with every sort of motive. 
If any sort of motive then is either good or bad on 
the score ef its effects, this is the case only on indi^ 
vUual occasions, arid with individual motives ; and 
this is the case with one sort of motive as 
well as with another. If any sort of motive 
then can, in consideration of its effects, be termed 
with any propriety a bad one, it can only be with 
reference to the balance of all the effects it may 
have had of both kinds within a given period, 
that is, of its most usual tendency. 

XXX. 

What then ? (it will be said) are not lust. How it is 
cruelty, avarice, bad motives ? Is there so much tives, sueh 
as any one individual occasion, in which motives ^ance', 
like these can be otherwise than bad t No, consumUy 
certainly : and yet the proposition, that there 
is no one sort of motive but what will on many 
occasions be a good one, is nevertheless true. 
The fiict is^ that these ai^e names which, if prQ- 
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£"^' ^: perly applied, are never applied hut in the 
cases where the motives they signify happen 
to be bad. The names of these motives, con- 
sidered apart from their effects, are sexual 
desire, displeasure, and pecuniary interest. 
To sexual desire, when the effects of it are 
looked upon as bad, is given the name of lust. 
Now lust is always a bad motive. Why? Be- 
cause if the case be such, that the effects of the 
motive are not bad, it does not go, or at least 
ought not to go, by the name of lust. The 
case is, then, that when I say, ''Lust is a 
bad motive,'' it is a proposition that merely 
concerns the import of the word lust; and 
which would be false if transferred to the 
other. word used for the same motive, sexual 
desire. Hence we see the emptiness of all 
those rhapsodies of common-place morality, 
which consist in the taking of such names as 
lust, cruelty, and avarice, and branding them 
with marks of reprobation: applied to the 
thingy they are false ; applied to the name, they 
are true indeed, but nugatory. Woul4 you do 
^ a real service to mankind, shew them the 
cases- in which sexual desire merits the hame 
of lust ; displeasure, that of cruelty ; and pecu- 
niary interest, that of avarice. 

XXXI, ^.^ 

Under the If it wcrc ucccssary to apply such denomi- 
fttricUons, nations as good, bad, and indifferent to motives, 

mottroi 
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they might be classed in the following manner, chapjc. 
in consideration of the most frequent * com- "ugJub^" 
plexion of their effect$. . In the class of good '"^^^d* 
motives might be placed the articles of, 1. Good- ''^,^t^. 
will. 2. Love of reputation. 3. Desire of 
amity. And, 4. Religion. In the class of bad 
motives, 5» Displeasure. In the class of neu- 
tral or indifferent motives, G. Physical desire^ 
?• Pecuniary interest. 8. Love of power. 
9. Self-preservation; as including the fear of 
the pains of the senses, the love of ease, and the 
love of life. 

XXXII. 

This method of arrangement, however, can- inconvc- 
not but be imperfect; and the nomenclature ^^. 
belonging le-ifls in danger of being fallacious. 
For by w>i t method of investigation can a man 
be assuriiln: that with regard to the motives, 
ranked under tha name of good, the good effects 
they have had, from the beginning of the world, 
have, in each of the four species comprised 
under this name, been superior to the bad? 
still more difficulty would a man find in assur- 
ing himself, that with regard to those which 
are ranked under the name of neutral or indif- 
ferent, the effects they have had have exactly 
balanced each other, the value of the good 
being neither greater nor less than that of the 
bad. It is to be considered, that the interests . 
of the persbi) himself can ho mdre be left out of 
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21^^ the estimate, tiian those of the rest of ;tliefCom- 
munity. For what would become of the spe- 
cies, if it were not for the motives of hunger 
and thirst, sexual desire, the fear of pain, and 
the love of life ? Nor in the actual consUtution 
^f human nature is the motive of displeasure 
less necessary, perhaps, than any of the others r 
although a system, in which the business d 
life might be carried on without it, might pos- 
sibly be conceived. It seems, therefore, that 
they could scarcely, without great danger of 
mistakes, be distinguished in this manner ev^ 
with reference to each other. 

XXXIII. 

■ 

iidiTwifai'* The only way, it should seem, in which a 
tSIIt*?S^ motive can with scfety and pij^e ifity be styled 

b€ foSor ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' ^^ ^^*^ referenc; emptin^ffects in 
^ each individual instance ; an4)n-Dla£^ally firom 
the intention it gives birth to flrom which arise, 
as will be shewn hereafter, the most material 
part of its effects. A motive is good, when the 
intention it gives birth to is a good one ; bad, 
when the intention is a bad one : and an in- 
tention is good or bad, according to the mate- 
rial consequences that are the objects of it. So> 
&r is it from the goodness of the intentioii's 
being to be known only from the species of the 
motive. But from one and the same motive, 
as we have seen, may result intentions of eveiy 
sort of complexion whatsoever. This eircmn- 
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Stance, therefore, can afford no clue for the ch^^ 
arrangement of the several sorts. of motives. 

XXXIV. 

A more commodious method, therefore, it Motiret 

distin- 

should seem, would be to distribute them ac- gwhed in- 
to soaai, 

cording to the influence which they appear to dissocial, 
have on the interests of the other members of reganUni^. 
the community, laying those of the party him- 
self out of the question : to wit, according to 
the tendency which they appear to have to 
unite, or disunite, his interests and theirs. On 
this plan they may be distinguished into social, 
dissocial, and self-regarding. In the social class 
may be reckoned, 1. Good-will. 2. Love of 
reputation. 3. Desire of amity. 4. Religion. 
In the dissocial may be placed, 5. Displeasure. 
In the self-regarding class, 6. Physical desire. 
7. Pecuniary interest. 8. Love of power. 
9. Self-preservation; as including the fear of 
the pains of the senses, the love of ease, and the 
love of life. 

XXXV. 

With respect to the motives that have been — socW, 
termed social, if any farther distinction should socisS, and 
be of use, to that of good-will alone may be 
applied the epithet of purely-social ; while the 
love of reputation, the desire of amity, and the 
motive of religion, may together be comprised 
under the division of sem-social: the social 
tendency being much more constant and une- 
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Ctti^.x. qiavocal in the fonner than in any of the three 
latter. Indeed these last, social as they may 
be termed, are self-regarding at the same 
time.* 



aniong 



XXXVI. 



The die- Of all these sorts of motives, good- will is 
irood-wui that of which the dictates,! taken in a general 

arc the 

surest of view, are surest of coinciding with those of the 
with those principle of utility. For the dictates of utility 
are neither more nor less than the dictates of 
the most extensive X ^^^ enlightened (that is 
well-advised^) benevolence. The dictates of the 
other motives may be comformable to those of 
utility, or repugnant, as it may happen. 

XXXVII. 

Yet do Dot In this, however, it is taken for granted, that 
' in the case in question the dictates of benevo- 
lence are not contradicted by those of a more 
extensive, that is enlarged, benevolence. Now 
when the dictates of benevolence, as respepting 

* '^ Religion,** says the pious Addison^ somewhere in the 
Spectator, '' is the highest species of self-love." 
lAws.ai^ t When a man is supposed to be prompted by any motive 
conceived ^ ^^S^^> ^^ °^^ ^^ engage, in such or such an action^ it 
at issuii^ may be of use, for the convenience of discourse, to speak of 
tives. 8uch«motive as giving birth to an imaginary kind of law or 

dictate, injoining him to engage, or not to engage, in it. U 
J See ch. iv. [Value.] and ch. vi. [Sensibility.] xxi. 
§ See ch. ix. [Consciousness.] 

E See ch. i. 
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the, ifiteiHBsts of a cer:tain set of persons^ are re- g^^'3 
pugnant to the dictates of the same motive, as 
respecting the more important * interests of anor 
ther set of persons, the former dictates, it is evi- 
deut, are repealed, as it were, by the latter : and a 
man, were he to be governed by the former, could 
scarcely, with propriety, be said to be governed 
by the dictates of benevolence. On this account^ 
were the motives on both sides sure to be alike 
present to a man's mind, the case of such a 
repugnancy would hardly be worth distiur 
guishing, since the partial benevolence might 
be considered as swallowed up in the more 
extensive : if the former prevailed, and governed 
the action, it must be considered as not owing 
its birth to benevolence, but to some other 
motive: if the latter prevailed, the former might 
be considered as having no effects. But the 
case is, that a partial benevolence may govern 
the action, without entering, into any direct 
competition with the more, extensive benevo- 
lence, which would forbid it ; because the 
interests of. the less numerous assemblage of 
persons may be present to a man's mind, at a 
time when those of the more numerous are 
either not present, or, if present, make no im- 
pression. It is in this way that the dictates of 
this motive may be repugnant to utility, yet 



* Or valuable. See ch. iv. [Value.] 
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caAf.x. g^jj j^ t[i^ dictates of benevolence. What 
makes those of private benevolence conformable^ 
upon the whole to the principle of utility, is, 
that in general they stand unopposed by those 
of public : if they are repugnant to them, it is 
only by accident. What makes them the more 
conformable, is, that in a civilized society, in 
most of the cases in which they would of diem- 
selves be apt to run counter to those of public 
benevolence, they find themselves opposed by 
stronger motives of the self-regarding class, 
which are played off against them by the laws ;. 
and that it is only in cases where they stand 
unopposed by the other more salutary dictates, 
that they are left free. An act of ii^ustice or 
cruelty, committed by a man for the sake of 
his father or his son, is punished, and wilh 
reason, as much as if it were committed for bis 
own. 

XXXVIII. 

thra come After good-wiU, the motive of which the die-* 
Svrof ^! '^*®^ seem to have the next best chance for co- 
putation. inciding with those of utility, is that of the love 
of reputation. There is but one circumstance 
which prevents the dictates of this motive fronir 
coinciding in all cases with those of the former. 
This is, that men in their likings and dislikii^,, 
in the dispositions they manifest to annex to 
any mode of conduct their approbation or their 
disapprobation, and in consequence to the per- 
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iB^n who appears >to practise it, their good or " cjjap^ 
their ill will, do not govern themselves exclu- 
sively by the principle of utility. Sometimes 
it is the principle of asceticism they are guided 
by : sometimes the principle of sympathy and 
antipathy. There is another circumstance, which 
diminishes, not thieir conformity to the principle 
of utility, but only their efficacy in comparison 
with the dictates of the motive of benevolence. 
The dictates of this motive will operate as 
strongly in secret as in public : whether it ap- 
pears likely that the conduct which they re- • 
commend will be known or not : those of the 
love of reputation will coincide with those of 
benevolence only in proportion as a man's con- 
duct seems likely to be known. This circum- 
stance, however, does not make so much differ- 
ence as at first sight might appear. Acts, in pro- 
portion as they are material, are apt to become 
known :* and in point of reputation, the slight- 
est suspicion often serves for proof. Besides, if 
an act be a disreputable one, it is not any assur- 
ance a man can have of the secrecy of the par- 
ticular act in question, that will of course sur- 
mount the objections he may have against 
engaging in it. Though the act in question 
shoidd remain secret, it will go towards farming 
a habit, which may give birth to other acts, that 

* Sec B. II. tit. [Evidence.] - 
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£^^ may not ine^t witb the satue good fortii&e; 
There is no humati bemg, perhaps, who is at 
years of discretion, on whom considerations of 
this sort have not some weight : and they have 
the more weight upon a man, in proportion t6 
the strength of his intellectual powers, aiid the 
firmness of his mind.* Add to this, the in 
fluence which habit itself, when once fatSm/eAi 
has in restraining a man from aetstowards wliich, 
firom the view of the disrepute annexed to theini 
as well as irom any o^iier cause, he has cidti- 
tracted an aversion. The influence of habit, in 
such cases, i6 a matter of fact, which, thpugb not 
readily accounted for, is acknowledged and m^ 

dubitable.f 

XXXIX. 

Next those After the dictates of the love of reputatiMi 

ofthede- ^ 

sire of ami- comc, as it should seem, those of the desire of 

tv» 

amity. The fonrier are disposed to coincide' 
with those of utility, inasmuch as they are dis- 
posed to coincide with those of benevolence. 
Now those of the desire of amity are apt ali^b to 



♦ See eh. vi. [Sensibility.] par. xii. xiii. 
f Strictly speakings habit, being butafictitioas entity,' and 
not reaUy any thing di«tinct from the acts or perceptions by 
which it is said to be formed^ cannot be the cause of any 
thing. The enigpa, however, may be satis&ctorily sdhred 
upon the principle of association^ of the nature and force of 
which a very satis&ctory account may be seen in Dr. Priestley's 
edition of Hartley on Man. 
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coincide, in a certain sort, with those of bencK cma^.X^ ^ 
vol^ice. But the sort of benevolence with 
the dictates of which the love of reputation 
coincides, is the more extensive ; that with 
which those of the desire of amity coincide, the 
less extensive. Those of the love of amity have 
still, however, the advantage of those of the self* 
regarding motives. The former, at one period 
or other of his life, dispose a man to contribute 
to the happiness of a considerable number of 
persons: the latter, from the beginning of life 
to the end of it, confine themselves to the cara 
of that single individual., The dictates of the 
desire of amity, it is plain, will approach nearer 
to a coincidence with those of the love of repu- 
tation, and thence with those of utility, in piro- 
pcation, cate?*is paribus, to the number of the 
persons whose amity a man has occasion to 
desire : and hence it is, for example, that an 
English member of parliament, with all his 
own weaknesses, and all the follies of the people 
whose amity he has to cultivate, is probably, 
in general, ^better character than the secre^ 
tary of a visier at Constantinople, or of a natibr 
in Indostan. ' .' 

The dictates of religion ' are, under the in- Difficulty 
finite diversity of religions, so extremely van- th<Seo??L 
able, that it is difficult to know what general "*"*"' 
account to give of them, or in what rank to 
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^^;^;^^ place the motive they belong to. Upon the 
mention of religion, people's first thoughts turn 
^ naturaUy to the religion they themselves pro* 
fess. This is a great source of miscalculation, 
and has a tendency to place this sort of motive 
in a higher rank than it deserves. The dictates 
of religion would coincide, in all cases, with 
those of utility; were the Being, who is the ob- 
ject of religion, universally supposed to be as 
benevolent as he is supposed to be wise and 
powerful ; and were the notions ^entertained of 
his benevolence, at the same time, as correct as 
those which are entertained of his wisdom and 
his power. Unhappily, however, neither of 
these is the case. He is universally supposed 
to be all-powerful : for by the Deity, what else 
does any man mean than the Being, h^^tever 
he be, by whom every thing is done U And as 
to knowledge, by the same rule that he should 
know one thing he should know another. These 
notions seem to be as correct, for all material 
purposes, as they are universal. But among 
the votaries of religion (of which number the 
multifarious fraternity of Christians is but a 
small part) there seem to be but few (I will not 
say how few) who are real believers in his bene- 
volence. They call him benevolent in words, 
but they do not mean that he is so in reality. 
They do not mean, that he is benevolent as man 
is conceived to be benevolent : they do not 
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mean that he is benevolent in the only sense in SH^^li 
which benevolence has a meaning. For if they 
did, they would recognise that the dictates of 
religion could be neither more nor less than the 
dictates of utility : not a tittle diflferent : not a 
tittle less or more. But the case is, that on a 
thousand occasions they turn their backs on the 
principle of utility. They go astray after the 
strange principles its antagonists : sometimes it 
is the principle of asceticism : sometimes the 
principle of sympathy and antipathy.* Accord- 
ingly, the idea they bear in their minds, on such 
occasions, is but too often the idea of malevo- 
lence ; to which idea, stripping it of its own 
proper name, they bestow the specious appel- 
lation of the social motive. f The dictates of 
religion, in short, are no other than the dictates 
of that, principle which has been already men- 
tioned under the name of the theological prin- 

• Ch. ii. [Principles Adverse.] xviii. 
f Sometimes, in order the better to conceal the cheat (from 
their own eyes doubtless as well as from others) they set up 
a phantom of their own> which they call Justice : whose dic- 
tates are to modify (which being explained, means to oppose) 
the dictates of benevolence. But justice, in the only sense in 
which it has a meaning, is an imaginary personage, feigned 
for the convenience of discourse, whose dictates are the dic- 
tates of utility, applied to certain particular cases. Justice, * 
then, is-nothing more than an imaginary instrument, em- 
^oyed to forward on certain occasions, and by certain means, 
the purposes of benevolence. The dictates of justice are no- 

VOt. I. P 
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ch^^ ciple.* These, as has been observed, are jti A 
as it may happen, according to the biases of 
the person in question, copies of the dictates d5f 
one or other of the three original principles : 
sometimes, indeed, of the dictates of utility : but 
frequently of those of asceticism, or those of 
sympathy and antipathy. In this respect they 
are only on a par with the dictates of the love 
of reputation : in another they are below it 
The dictates of religion are in all places inter- 
mixed more or less with dictates unconfomiable 
to those of utility, deduced from texts, well or 
ill interpreted, of the writings held for sacred 
by each sect : unconformable, by imposing prac* 
"tices sometimes inconvenient to a man's self^ 
sometimes pernicious to the rest of the com* 
munity. The sufferings of uncalled martyrs, 
the calamities of holy wars and religious perse- 
cutions, the mischiefs of intolerant laws, (objects 
which can here only be glanced at, not detailed) 
are so many additional mischiefs over and above 
the number of those which were ever brought 
into the world by the love of reputation. On 
the other hand, it is manifest, that with respect 
to the power of operating in secret, the dictates 
of religion have the same advantage over those 

thing more than a part of the dictates of benevolence^ which» 
on certain occasions^ are applied to certain subjects ; to wit, 
to certain actions, 

* See ch. ii. [Principles Adverse, &c.l 
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^the love of reputation, and the desire of amity, cbap^, 
as is possessed by the dictates of benevolence. 

iXLI. 

Happily, the dictates of religion seem to ap- Tendency, 
proach nearer and nearer to a coincidence with J? improye. 
-those of utility every day. But why ? Because 
the dictates of the moral sanction do so : and 
diose coincide with or are influenced by these« 
Men of the worst religions, influenced by the 
voice and practice of the surrounding world, 
borrow continually a new and a new leaf out of 
the book of utility : and with these, in order not 
to break with their religion, they endeavour, 
sometimes with violence enough, to patch toge- 
4lier and adorn the repositories of their faith. 

As to the self-regarding and dissocial mo- Afterwards 
tives, the order that takes place among these, self-regard- 
and the preceding one, in point of extra-regard- thls^^^d, 
ing influence, is too evident to need insisting oTdispiea- 
on. As to the order that takes place among ^"^' 
the motives of the self-regarding class, consi- 
dered in comparison with one another, there 
seems to be no difference which on this occa- 
sion would be worth mentioning. With respect 
to the dissocial motive, it makes a difference 
(with regard to its extra-regarding effects) from 
which of two sources it originates; whether 
from self-regarding or from social considera- 
tions. The displeasure you conceive against a 
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^1^^' \ man may be founded either on some act which 
ofiends you in the first* instance, or on an act 
which offends you no otherwise than because 
you look upon it as being prejudicial to some 
other party on whose behalf you interest your- 
self: which other party may be of course either 
a determinate individual, or any assemblage of 
individuals, determinate or indeterminate.* It 
it is obvious enough, that a motive, though in 
itself dissocial, may, by issuing from a social 
origin, possess a social tendency ; and that its 
tendency, in this case, is likely to be the more 
^ social, the more enlarged the description is of 
the persons whose interests you espouse. Dis- 
pleasure, venting itself against a man, on ac- 
count of a mischief supposed to be done by him 
to the public, may be more social in its effects 
than any good- will, the exertions of which are 
confined to an individual.-f 



Motives 
imDelling 
and re- 
straining, 
what. 



§ 5. Conflict among motives^ 

XLIII. 

When a man has it in contemplation to en* 
gage in any action, he is firequently acted upon 
at the same sime by the force of divers motives i 
one motive, or set of motives, acting in one 
direction ; another motive, or set of motives. 



• See ch. vi. [Sensibility.] par. xxi. 
t hoC'fnpra, par. auuTii. 
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acting as it were in an opposite direction. The chap^ 
motives on one side disposing him to engage in 
the action : those on the other, disposing him 
not to engage in it. Now,, any motive, the jn- 
fluence of which tends to. dispose him to en- 
gage in the action in question, may be termed an 
impelling motive : any motive, the influence of 
which tends.to dispose him not to engage in it, 
a restf^aining motive. But tiiese appellations 
may of course be interchanged, according as., 
the act is of the positive kiAd, or ihe negative.* 

xtiv; 
It has been shown, that there is no sort of ^tat are 

the motives 

motive but may give birth to any sort of action^ ™*^«* f^' 
It follows, therefore, that there, are no two mo- variance. 
tives but may come to be opposed to one an- 
other// Where the tendency of the act is /bad, 
the most common case is for it to have been 
dictated by a, motive either of the self-regard- 
ing, or of the dissocial class. In such, ease the 
motive of benevoteijice has commonly been act- 
ing, though ineffectually, in the character of a 
restraining motive* 

XLV. 

An example may be of use, to show the variety Example 

to illus- 

of contending n^otives, by which a man may be trate a 
acted upon at the same time. Crillon, a Catholic amon^ 
(at a time when it was generally thought merito- motives.**^ 



See eh. vii. [Actions.] par. viii. 
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2iJ^ nous among Catholics to extirpate Protestants) 
was ordered by his king, Charles IX. of France, 
to fall privately upon Coligny, a Protestant, and 
assassinate him : his answer was» ^ Excuse me. 
Sire; but Til fight him with all my heart"* 
Here then, were all the three forces above men- 
tioned, including that of the political sanction, 
acting upon him at once. By the poUtica) 
sanction, or at least so much of the force of it 
as such a mandate, from such a sovereign, issued 
- on such an occasion, might be supposed to carry 
with it, he was enjoined to put CoUgny to death 
in the way of assassination : By the religious 
sanction, that is, by the dictates of religious »e^ 
he was enjoined to put him to death in any vray : 
by the moral sanction, or in other words, by the 
dictates of honour, that is, of the love of reptita- 
tion, he was permitted (which permission, when 
coupled with the mandates of his sovereign, ope- 
rated, he conceived, as an injunction) to fight the 
adversary upon equal terms : by the dictates of 
enlarged benevolence (supposing the mandate to 
be unjustifiable) he was enjoined not to attempt 
his life in any way, but to remain at peace 
with him : supposing the mandate to be unjus- 
tifiable, by the dictates of private benevolence, 
he was enjoined not to meddle with him at any 

i 

* The idea of the case here supposed is taken from an 
anecdote in real history, but varies from it in several 
particulars. 
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i:ate. Among th^s confusion of repugnant die- S^t^ 
ta.tes^ Crillon, it seems^ gave the preferenbe, in 
the first place^ to those of honour : in the next 
place, to those of benevcdence. He would have 
fought, had his offer been accepted ; as it was 
not, he reniained at peace. 

Here a multitude of questions might arise* 
Supposing the dictates of the political sanction 
to follow the mandate of the sovereign, of what 
kmd were the. motives which they afforded him 
for compliance ? The answer is, of the self- 
regarding kind at any rate : inasmuch as, by the 
supposition, it was in the power of the sovereign 
^€| pimish him for non-conipliance, or reward 
jma for compliance. Did they afford him the 
i^tive of religion? (I mean independently of 
ij^ circumstaQCie of heresy above nientioned) 
tl^e a 1 jver is. Yes, if hip notion was, that it was 
God's i^easui^e he should comedy with them; 
No^ if it was not. Did they afford him the 
motive of the love of reputation ? Yes, if it was 
his notion that the world would expect and re- 
quire that he should comply with them : No, if 
it wfts not. Bid they afford him that of bene- 
vQlenoe ? Yes, if it was his notion that the 
coipmunity would upon the whole be the better 
for his complying with theni : No, if it was not. 
But did the dictates of the political sanction, 
in the case in question, actually follow the man- 
dates of the sovereign : in other words, Was 
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2l^^ such a mandate legal ? This we see is a mere 
question of local jurisprudence/ altogether 
foreign to the present purpose. 

XLVI. 

Practical What is here said about the goodness andbad* 

use of the ^ ^ , 

above dis- ncss of motivcs, is far from bemg a mere mat* 

quUitioDS 

reiauve to tcr of words. Thcrc will be occasion to make 

motives. 

use of it hereafter for various important pur- 
poses. I shall have need of it for the sake of 
dissipating various prejudices^ which are of dis- 
service to the community, sometimes by cherish- 
ing the flame of civil dissensions,^ at other times, 
by obstructing the course of justice. It will be 
. shown, that in the case of many offences,'}' the 
consideration of the motive . is a most material 
one : for that in the first place it makes a very 
material difference in the magnitude of the mis- 
chief ::{; in the next place, that it is easy to be 
ascertained ; and thence may be made a ground 
for a difference in the demand for punishment : 
but that in other cases it is altogether incapable 
of being ascertained ; and that, were it capable 
of being ever so well ascertained, good or bad, 
it could make no difference in the demand for 
punishment : t^iat in all cases, the motive that 
may happen to govern a prosecutor, is a consi- 
deration totally immaterial : whence may be 
' " ■'■II I ' . ' ' ' '" 

* See B.I. tit. [Rebellion.] 

f lb. tit. [Simp. corp. injuries.] lb. tit. [Homicide.} 

} See ch. xi. [Dispositions.! 
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seen the mischievousness of the prejudice that chap.x. 
is so apt to be entertained against informers ; 
and the consequence it is of that the judge, in 
particular, should be proof against the influence 
of such delusions. 

Lastly, The subject of motives is one with 
which it is necessary to be acquainted, in order 
to pass a judgment on any means that may 1>e 
proposed for combating offences in their source.* 

But before the theoretical foundation for these 
practical observations can be completely laid, 
it is necessary we should say something on the 
subject of disposition : which, accordingly, will ^ 

furnish matter for the ensuing chapter. 

• > 

* See Append, tit. [Preventive Institutions.] 
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OF HUMAN Dlt^tlTIONS IK QENVRAL. 



I. 

Disposi. In the foregoing chapter it has been shown at 
large^ that goodness or badness cannot, with 
any propriety, be predicated of motives. Is 
there nothing then about a man that can pro- 
perly be termed good or ba4, when, on such or 
such an occasion, he suffers himsdf to be go^ 
vemed by such or such a motive ? Yes, cer- 
tainly: his disposition. Now disposition is a 
kind of fictitious entity, feigned for the con- 
venience of discourse, in order to express what 
there is supposed to be permanent in a man's 
frame of mind, where, on such or such an oc- 
casion, he has been influejiced by such or such 
a motive, to engage in an act, which, as it ap- 
peared to him, was of such or such a tendency. 

II. 
—how far It is with disposition as with every thing else : 
to aL'^ pre- it will be good or bad according to its effects : 
j^^ according to the effects it has in augmenting or 
diminishing the happiness of the community. 
A man's disposition may accordingly be con- 
sidered in two points of view ; according to 
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the itifluence it has, either, 1 . on his own hap* c^^^^xi- 
piness: or, 2. on the happiness of others. 
Viewed in both these lights together, or in 
either of them indiscriminately, it may be 
termed, on the one hand, good; on the other^ 
bad ; or, in flagrant cases, depraved.* Viewed 
in the former of these lights, it has scarcely 
any peculiar name, which has as yet been ap^ 
propriated to it. It might be termed, though 
but inexpressively, frail or infirm, on the one 
band : sound or firm, on the other. Viewed in 
the other light, it might be termed beneficent, 
or meritorious, on the one hand : pernicious or 
miseluevous, on the other. Now of that branch 
of a man's disposition, the effects of which 
regard in the first instance only himself, there 
needs not much to be said here. To reform it 
when bad, is the business rather of the moralist 
'»■ ' ■ . ■ I 

* It might also be ternied yirtuoits, or yicious. The only 
objection to the use of ihoee terms on the present occasion 
is, the great quantity of good and bad repute that respectively 
stand annexed to them. The inconvenience of this is, their 
being apt to annex an ill-proportioned measure of disrepute 
to dispositions which are ill-constituted only with respect to 
tiie party himsdif : involving them in such a degree of Ig- 
nominy as should be apprc^rialed to such dispositions only as 
are mischievous with regard to others. To exalt weaknesses 
to a level with crimes, is a way to diminish the abhorrence 
which ought to be reserved for crimes. To exalt small evik 
to a level wkh great ones, is the way to diminiah the share 
of ttttcntioA whi^h oi^g^ to be psid to great ones. 
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coM^^xL than the legislator: nor is it susceptible of 
those various modifications which make so ma- 
terial a difference in the effects of the other. 
Again^ with respect to that part of it, the 
effects whereof regard others in the first in- 
stance, it is only in as far as it is of a mis- 
chievous nature that the penal branch of law 
has any immediate concern with it : in as far 
as it may be of a beneficent nature^ it belongs 
to a hitherto but little cultivated, and as yet 
unnamed branch of law, which might be styled 
the remimeratory. 

III. 
A mischie- A man then is said to be of a mischievous 
sition; a dispositiou, whcu, by the influence of no matter 
ous dispo. what motives, he is presumed to be more apt to 
what!' engage, or form intentions of engaging, in acts 
which are apparently of a pernicious tendency, 
than in such as are apparently of a beneficial 
tendency : of a meritorious or beneficent dis- 
position in the opposite case. 

IV. 

What a I say presumed : for, by the supposition, all 
Son is, that appears is one single action, attended with 
^tt^f S?* ^^^ single train of circumstances : but from 
gresunip. ^Yxz,t degree of consistency and uniformity which 
experience has shown to be observable in the 
different actions of the same person, the pro- 
bable existence (past or future) of a number of 
acts of a similar nature, is naturally and justly 
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inferred from the observation of one single one. chapjci. 
Under such circumstances, such as the motive 
proves to be in one instance, such is the dis- 
position to be presumed to be in others. 

V. 

I say apparently mischievous : that is, appa- it depends 

- upon what 

rently with regard to him > wch as to him the act ap- 
appear to possess that tendency : for from the ^ him. 
mere event, independent of what to him it 
appears beforehand likely to be, nothing can 
be inferred on either side. If to him it appears 
likely to be mischievous, in such case, though 
in the upshot it should prove innocent, or even 
beneficial, it makes no difference ; there is not 
the less reason for presuming his disposition to 
be a bad one : if to him it appears likely to be 
beneficial or innocent, in such case, though ii^ 
the upshot it should prove pernicious, there is 
not the more reason on that account for pre- 
suming his disposition to be a good one. And 
here we see the importance of the circum- 
stances of intentionality,* consciousness,'!" un- 
consciousness,f and mis-supposal.f 

VI. 

The truth of these positions depends upon which po- 
two others, both of them sufficiently verified by ^wdld 
experience : The one is, that in the ordinary factsTi. 
course of things the consequences of actions spondrace" 



between 
intentions 



♦ See ch. viii. f See eh. ix. quenw"*" 
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9^^^* ^' commonly turn out conformable to intbnttontsl 
A man who sets up a butcher's shop, and deaU 
in beef, when he intends to knock down an ox» 
commonly does knock down an ox ; though by 
some unlucky accident he may chance to miss 
his blow and knock down a man : he who sets 
up a grocer's shop, and deals in sugar, when he 
intends to sell sugar, commonly does sdl sugar : 
though by some unlucky accident he may chance 
to sell arsenic in the room of it. 

VII. 

2. Between The Other is, that a man who entertains in- 

the inteD- 

tions of the teutious of d<Hnt? mischief at one time is apt to 

•ameper- ... 

sonatdiffe- entertain the like intentions at another.* 

rent times. 

VIII. 

The dispo- There are two circumstances upon which tie 

ntion 18 to ... . . 

ke inferred, nature of the disposition, as indicated by any 

1 . From the ^ •/ 

apparent act, is liable to depend : 1 . The apparent tea- 
tendency of * -^ * 

the act: dcucy of the act : 2. The nature of the motive 

■ » . I . ■ II ■ — ^— ^— i— I III I II — ^.. II — .»— .M^— — » 

A disposi- * To suppose a man to be of a good disposition, and at iht 

wWchpro- ^™® ^*™® likely, in virtue of tliat very disposition, to engage 

ceeds a ha- in an habitual train of mischievous actions, is a contradiction 

mischief, ^^ terms : nor could such a proposition ever be advanced, but 

carootbe a ^^ ^j^g giving, to the thing which the word disposition is 

put for, a reality which does not belong to it. If then, for 

example, a man of religious disposition should, in virtue of 

that very disposition, be in the habit of doing mischief, for 

instance, by persecuting his neighbours, the case must be, 

either that his disposition, though good in certain respects, is 

not good upon the whole : or that a religious disposition is 

not in ^neral a good one. 
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^tich gave birth to it. This dependency is ^"f^^l- 
isubiect to different rules, according to the iia- 2. From the 

•^ » o nature of 

ture of the motive. In stating them, I suppose the motive. 
all along the apparent tendency of the act to be, 
as it commonly is, tiie same as the real. 

IX. 

1 . Where the tendency of the act is good^ and case 1. 

. ■ _. Tendency, 

the motive is of the self -regarding \\xidL. In this good-^o^ 
case the motive affords no inference on either regarding. 
side. It affords no indication of a good dispo- 
sition : but neither does it afford any indication 
of a bad one. 

A baker sells his bread to a hungry man who 
asks for it. This, we see, is one of those acts 
of which, in ordinary cases, the tendency is un- 
questionably good. The baker's motive is the 
'OTdinary commercial motive of pecuniary in- 
terest. It is plain, that there is nothing in the 
transaction, thus stated, that can afford the least 
ground for presuming that the baker is a better 
or a worse man than any of his neighbotirs. 

X. 

2. Where the tendency of the act is bad, and case 2. 

Tend en cy 

the tiK)tive, as before, is of the self-regarding had-^mo- 
Iciiid. In this ease the disposition indicated is regarding. 
a mischievous one. 

A man steals bread out of a baker's shop : this 
is oiie of those acts of whic3^ the tendency will 
rfeadily be acknolvledged to be biad. Why, and 
in what respects it is so, will be stated farther 
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9"^-^ - on.* His motive, we will say, is that of pe- 
cuniary interest ; the desire of getting the value 
of the bread for nothing. His disposition, ac- 
cordingly, appears to be a bad one : for every 
one will allow a thievish disposition to be a bad 
one. 

XI. 

Caw 3. 3. Where the tendency of the act is good, and 

g^-mo-* the motive is the purely social one ofgoqd-mlL 
wiu! In this case the disposition indicated is a bene- 
ficent one. 

A baker gives a poor man a loaf of bread. 
His motive is compassion ; a name given to the 
motive of benevolence, in particular cases of its 
operation. The disposition indicated by the 
baker, in this case, is such as every man wiU 
be ready enough to acknowledge to be a good 
one. 

XII. 

Sj«« ^- 4. Where the tendency of the act is bad, and 

bat^mo. the motive is the purely social one of good- will. 

tive, good- r J o 

will. Even in this case the disposition which the mo- 

tive indicates is dubious : it may be a mis- 
, chievous or a meritorious one, as it happens ; 
according as the ' mischievousness of the act is 
more or less apparent. 

XIII. 

this case It may be thought, that a case of this sort 
possible cannot exist ; and that to suppose it, is a con- 



one. 



See ch. xii. [Consequences] and Code, B. I. tit. [Theflt.] 
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trttdictibn in terms. For the act is one, which; Cnk?xi. 
by the supposition, the agent knows to be a 
mischieyous one. How then can it be, that 
good- will, that is, the desire of doing good, 
could have been the motive that led him into 
it ? To reconcile this, we must advert to the 
distinction between enlarged benevolence and 
confined.* The motive that led him into it, 
was that of confined benevolence. Had he fol- 
lowed the. dictates of enlarged benevolence, he 
would not have done what he did. Now, al- 
though he followed the dictates of that branch 
of benevolence, which in any single instance of 
its exertion is mischievous, when opposed to 
the pther, yet, as the cases whic^j call for the 
exertion of the former are, beyond comparison, 
more, numerous than those which call for the 
exertion of the latter, the disposition indicated 
by him, in following the impulse of the former, 
will often be such as in a man, of the common 
run (rf men, may be allowed to be a good one 
upon the whole. 

XIV. 

A man: with a numerous &mily of children, Example t. 
on the point of starving, goes into a baker's 
shop, steals a loaf, divides it all among the chil- 
dren, reserving none of it for himself. It will 
be hard to infer that that man's disposition is a 

: * See ch; x. [Motives.] „. 

VOL. I. Q 
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^^'^; mischievous one upon the. whole. Alter the 
case, give him but one child, and that hungry 
periiaps, but in no imminent danger of starving : 
and now let the man set fire to a house full <f£ 
people, for the sake of stealing money out of it to 
buy the bread with. The disposition here indi- 
cated will hardly be looked upon as a good one. 

XV. 

Example Auothcr casc will appear more difficult to 
decide than either. Ravaillac assassinated one 
of the best and wisest of sovereigns^ at a time 
when a good and wise sovereign, . a blessing Mt 
all times so valuable to a statQ, was particur 
larly precious : and that to the inhabitants of a 
populous and extensive empire. He, is taken, 
and doomed to the njost excruciating tor^res. 
His son, well persuaded of his being a sincere 
penitent, and that mankind, in case of his being 
at large, would have nothing more to fear firom 
him, effectuates his escape : Is this then a sign 
of a good disposition in the son, or of a bad 
one ? Perhaps some will answer, of a bad one ; 
for, besides the interest which the nation has 
in the. sufferings, of such a criminal, on the: score 
of the example, the future good ^behaviour of 
such a criminal is more than any one can have 
sufficient, ground to he persuaded of. 

XVI. ..... ■...:", 

Example Well then, let Ravaillac, the son, not faci- 
litate h^s father's escape ; but content himself 
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with conveying poisoq fo'him, that at the price C"*?-^'-, 
olf-fi& .easier d6atti' he riiay^sfeapehytoriii'etits. ' 
Tfefe 4et?isibtt wffl nbw, perhkJJS, be iAbie diffi- . 
(JiilW -Th^'tfc^ is'a'\<froM 6iie> Ifet it'be allbWed, 
a^a 8iich ^ dught by all means to lii^ pfutlisfecd': 
^lithtli&dfspobitim m^hifest^d tyfit aMd one ?' 
Bfecause-tliey6\ingniah breaks ft^ laws ittthis 
one instance, is it probable, that if let alone, he 
would break the laws in ordinary instances, for 
the satisfaction of any inordinate desires of his 
owfi ? The aiiswei' of rhost men would pro- 
bably be in the hegiativie. 

t. 

XVII. 

6. Where the tendency of the. act is good, and. Case s. 
the motive is a semi-social one, the hveofrepu-- good-^mo- 
fatidh. In this ca^e the disposition indicated is reputation, 
a good one. 

la a time of scarcity, a baker^ for the sake of 
gaining the esteem of the neighbourhpod, dis- 
tributes bread g-f^ife*^ among the industrious poor. 
Let this be taken for granted : and let it be 
allowed to be a matter of uncertainty, whether 
h^ had any real feeling for the sufferings of those 
whom he has relieved, or no* His disposition, 
for all that, cannot, with any pretence of reason, 
be termed otherwise thiin a good and beneficent 
one. It can only be in consequence of some very 
idle prejudice, if it receives a differe»t name.* 

— rr^ ■ — r—. : ? ■ 

* The^bulk of mankind, ever ready to depreciate the cW^ The bulk of 
racter of tlieir neighbours^ in order, indirectly, to exalt their ™^° ^ ^g. 

Q a precialje this motive. 



nour* 
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Chap.XI. XVIII. 

r^en%, ^' Where the tendency of the act is bad, and 
^^^Th^ the motive, as before, is a semi-social one, the 
love of reputation. In this case, the disposition 
which it indicates is more or less good or bad : 
in the first place, according as the tendency of 
the act is more or less mischievous : in the 

own, wiU take occasion to refer a motive to the class of bad 
ones as often as they can find one still better, to which the 
act niight have owed its birth. Conscious that his own 
motives are not of the best dass^ or persuaded that if they 
he, they wiU not be referred to that class by others | afraid 
of being taken for a dupe^ and anxious to show the reach of 
his penetration ; each man takes care> in the first place, to 
impute 4he conduct of every other man to the least laudable 
of -the motives that cati^account for it : in the next place, when 
he has goQ6 as -far that way as he can, and cannot drive down, 
the individual motive to any lower class^ he changes his bat- 
tery, and attacks the very class itself. To the love of repu- 
tation he will accordingly give a bad name upon every occa- 
sion, calling it ostentation, vanity, or vain-glory. 

Partly to the same spirit^f detraction, the. natural conse- 
quence of the sensibility of men to the force of the moral 
sanction, partly to the influence of the principle of asceticism, 
may, perhaps, be imputed the great abundance of bad names 
of motives, in comparison of such as are good or neutral : 
and, in particular, the total want of neutral names for the 
motives of sexual desire, physical desire in general, and pecu- 
niary interest. The superior abundance, even of good names, 
in comparison of neutral ones, would^ if examined, be found 
rather to confirm than disprove the above remark. The lan- 
guage of a people on these points may, perhaps, serve in some 
measure as a key to their moral sentiments. But such specula- 
tive disquisitions are foreign to the purpose of the present Woik. 
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next place, according as the dictates of the f :"^^xi' 
moral sanction, in the society in question, ap- 
proach more or less to a coincidence with those 
of utility. It does not seim probable, that in. ' 
any nation, which is in a state of tolerable civi- 
lization, in short, in any nation in which such 
rules as these qan come to be consulted, the 
dictates of the moral sanation will so far recede 
from a coincidence with those of utility (that is, 
of enlightened benevolence) that the disposition 
indicated i& this case can be otherwise than a 
good one upon the whole. 

XIX. 

An Indian receives an injury, real or inmginary, EKompie i. 
from an Indian of another tribe. He revenge^ it 
\ipon the person of his antagonist vdth the most 
excruciating torments : the case being, that 
cruelties inflicted on such an occasion, gain him 
reputation in his Own tribe. The disposition 
manifested in such a case can never be deemed a 
good one, among a p^ple ever so few degreesad- 
vanced, in point of civilization, above the Indians. 

XX. 

» 
A nobleman (to come back to Europe) con- Exwnpie^ 

tracts a debt with a poor tradesman. The same 
nobleman, presently afterwards, contracts a 
debt, to the same amount, to another nobleman, 
at play. He is unable to pay both: he pays 
the whole debt to the companion of his amuse- 
ments, and no part of it to the tradesman. The 
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ch.4p^ xf. disposition mftpifeiSted in> thur case can scarcely 
be ten&ed othennrifle^than ^ bad one. It is cer- 
tainly,; Jbowjever, not w biLd.ai(\if hehad .pai4 
neiti^er. . The principle, of love of repntatioiit 
cyr (as it is cajiled in. the oise of this . |)artial ap* 
plicatiion of it) Jxcmour/ is her^' opposed to the 
a¥Orthiet principle of benevolezic^ and ^ets the 
4>ettw of it. But it gets the better- alsa of ; the 
^If^rt^garding principle of pecuniary iirterest. 
f£ht -dispositibn, 'therefore, wfaach it. indieates^ 
atdiatigb not so good a .one as tfaialb m which, the 
principle of benevolence preddoiina^esv'i&.belt^r 
than one in which the principle of self-interest 
predoniinates. He woijid be tfacbetterfor having 
more benevolence: but would ' he b6 ihe better 
foar.haTihg jnobonoiur? This seems i^o admit of 
great diflpute.* : ' . .: \'.:.. 

iwieoc ' • ^here the tendency of the act is goody^i^ 
good --mo' the motive is the semi-social one: oi reUgian. 
In this ca^, the dispositioqiindicated byHlt (con- 
sidered with respect to -the influencepf it on the 
man's conduct towards others) is manifestly a 
beneficent and meritorious one. i i « r 

A baker distributes bread gratis among the 
industrious poor. It is not that he feds i fear 
their distresses : ' nor i& it for the sake of gaining 
reputation among |iis neighbours. . It is for the 

sake of gaining the favour of the Deity : to whom, 

- ^ ■■> ' ' - . - '■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' "" t ■ t ■' ■■ ' 

*See the ca86 of Duels disCirss^ jn-B.a:'tft."[flfomicidc.]^ 
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he takes for granted^ suchi conduct will be ac- ^"^^' ^!' 
ceptable. The disposition manifested by such 
conduct is plainly what every man would call 
a good one. 

XXII. 

8, Where the tendency of the act is body and case s. 

•^ Tendency, 

the motive is that of teligion, as before. In ^od-mo^ 

. , tiTc, reli- 

this case the disposition is dubious. It is good s^on. 
or foad^ and more or less good or bad, iti the 
first place, as the tendency of the act is more or 
less miscluevous ; in the next place, according 
as the relijB^ous t^ieti^ of the person in question 
approach more or less to a coincidence with 
the dictates of utility. 

xxni. 
It should seem from history, that even in Tbedispo- 
nations in a tolefable state of civilization inbebad"in^ 
other respects, the dictates of religion Lave 
been found so far to recede from a coincidence 
Mrith ^ose of utility; in other words, from 
tho^e of enlightened benevolence; that the 
disposition indicated in this case may even be 
a bad one upon the whole. This howefVer is 
^o objection to the inference which it affords 
of a good disposition in those countries (such 
as perhaps are most of the countries of Europe 
at present) in "virhich its dictates respecting the 
conduct of a man towards other men approach 
veinfT nearly to a coincidence with those of 
Utility. The dictates of religion^ in theii? ap-* 
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^"^^' ^; plication to the conduct of a man in what coo* 
cerns himself alone^ seem in most European 
nations to savour a good deal of the ascetic 
principle : but the obedience to such mistaken 
dictates indicates not any such disposition as 
is likely to break out into acts . of pernicious 
tendency with respect to others. Instances ; in 
which the dictates of religion lead a man. into 
acts which are pernicious in this latter view> 
seem at present, to be but rar^;: unless it ^ 
acts of persecution, «or impolitic, .measures on 
the part of government, wherQ tfa/eJaw itsdif is 
either the principal actor or an acaomplice^in 
the mischief. Ravaillac, instigated by no other 
motive than this, gave his country one of the 
most fatal stabs that a country ^yer received 
., from a single hand : but happily the Rayaillacs 
are but rare. They have been.m$>re frequent, 
however, in France than in, any other country 
during the same period : and it is remairkabli^, 
that in every instance it is this motive that 
has produced them. When they do appear, 
however, nobody, \ suppose, but such as them- 
selves, will be for terming a disposition, such 
as they manifest, a good one. It seems hardly 
to be denied, but that they are just so much the 
worse for their notions of religion; and that 
had they been left to the sole guidance of 
benevolenpe, and the love of reputation, with- 
out any religion at all, it would have bqen. but 
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SO much the, better for mankind. One may say chap.xi. 
nearly, the 'same thing, perhaps, of those persons 
who, without any particular obligation, hare 
taken an active part in the execution of laws 
made for the punishment of those who have the 
misfortune to differ with the magistrate in 
matters of religion,. much more of the legislator 
himself, who has put it in their power. If 
Louis XIV; had had no religion, France would 
not havfe lost 800^000 of its most valuable sub- 
jects. The same thing may be said of the au- 
thors of 4he wars cdlled holy ones ; whether 
waged against persons called Infidels, pr persons 
branded with the still more odioui^ name of 
Heretics. In Denmark, not a great many years 
ago, a sect is said to have arisen, who, by a 
strange perversion of reason, took it into their 
heads, that, by leading to repentance, murder, 
or any other horrid crime, might be made the 
road to heaven. It should all along, however, 
be observed, that instances of this latter kind 
were always rare : and that in almost all the 
countries of Europe, instances of the former 
kind, though once abundantly frequent, have 
for some time ceased. In certain countries, 
however, persecution at home, or (what pro- 
duces a degree of restraint, which is one part 
of the mischiefs of persecution) I mean the 
disposition to persecute, whensoever occasion 
happens, is not yet at an end : insomuch that 
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^^^^ if then is ho actuMl persecutioii^ it iMimdj 
because there are. no heretics ; and if dierb are 
no heretics, it is only because th^:^ are no 
thinkers.* 

• . > - 

T^^' 9. Where the tendency of the act is geod^ 
5«H«-mol and the motive (as before), is the dissocial one 

tirt, male- ^ ^ 

▼oience. of iU-will. In this esse, the motive seems not 
to afford any indication on either side. It is 
no mdication of a good disposition ; but neither 
is it any indication of a bad one. 

Example. Yott havo detected a baker in seHing diort 
weight : you prosecute him for the cheat. It 
is not for the sake of gain that you engaged in 
the prosecution ; for there is nothing to be got 
by it : it is not from public spirit : it is not for 
the sake of reputation ; for there is no repu^- 
tation to be got by it : it is not in the view of 
pleasing the Deity : it is merely on account of 
a quarrel you have with the man you pro- 
secute. From the transaction^ as thus stated^ 
there does not seem to be any thing to be said 
either in fevour of your disposition or against 
it. The tendency of the act is good : but you 
would not have engaged in it, had it not been 
from a motive which there seems no particular 
reason to conclude will ever prompt ' you to 
engage in an act of the same kind again. Your 
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motive is of tliat eiart which may, with least cha> .xi. 
impropriety, be termed a bad one : but the act ' 
is of thsfct sort, which, were it engaged iii ever 
so often^ could never have any evil tendency; 
4ior indeed any other tendency than a good 
one. By the- supposition, the motive it hap^ 
pened to be dictated by was that of ill-will : 
but the act itself is of such a nature as to have 
wanted nothing but sufficient discernment on 
yottr pai^t in order to have been dictated by the 
mofet enlarged beiaetolence. Now, from a man^s 
histving siiflRftriBd himself to be induced to gratify 
his resenttoeilt by nqieans of an act of which 
the tendency'is good, it by no tneans follows 
that he would be ready on another occasion, 
through the influence of the same sort of mtt^ 
live, to engage in any act of which the tendency 
is a bad on6. The motive that impelled you 
was a dissocial one : but what social motive 
could there have been to restrain you ? None, 
but what might have been outweighed by a 
more enlarged motive of the same kind. Now, 

because the dissocial motive prevailed when it < • 

. . . 1. • 

stbM alone, it by no nieahs follows that it would ' 

|)re vail when it had a social one to combat it. 

•■■•'■'•• ■■ XXV.' ■ ■ / • 

10. Where the' tendency of the act is bad^ Cascio, 
and the motive is 'the di^sbclal one of malevo*- Aarf— mo-' 
lence. In this case the disposition it indicates yoience. 
is of course a mischievous one. 
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The man who stole the bread from the baker, 
as before, did it with no other view than mer^y 
to impoverish and afflict him: accordingly, 
when he had got the bread, he did not eat, or 
sell it ; but' destroyed it. That the disposition., 
evidenced by such a transaction, is a bad one, 
is what every body must perceive immediately. 

xxvi. 
Problem^ Thus much with respect to the circumstances 
the'd^n^ from which the mischievousness or meritorious- 
mEi?dit. ness of a man's disposition is to be inferred in 
poaitton. ^^ gross : we come now to the measure of that 
mischievousness or meritoriousness, as resulting 
from those circumstances. Now with merito- 
rious acts and dispositions we have no direct 
concern in the present work. All that penal 
law is concerned to do, is to measure the depra- 
vity of the disposition where the act is mis- 
chievous. To this object, therefore, we shall 
here confine ourselves, 

xxvii. 
A man's It is evident, that the nature of a man's dis- 

disposition 

is consti- position must depend upon the nature of the 

tuted \}y tu6 

sum of his motives he is apt to be influenced by: in other 

intentions : , 

words, upon the degree of his sensibility to the 
force of such and such motives. For his dispo- 
sition is, as it were, the sum of his intentions : 
the disposition he is of during a certain period, 
the sum or result of his intentions during that 
period. If, of the acts he has been intending 
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to engage in during the suj^posed periiod, those chapAi. 
which are apparently of a mischievous ten- 
dency, bear a large proportion to those which 
appear to him to be of the contrary tendency, 
his disposition will be of the mischievous cast : 
if but a small proportion, of the innocent or 
upright. 

XXVIII, 

Now intentions, like every thins: else, are —which 

J ^ owe their 

produced by the thing's that are their causes : wnh to 

* "^ *^ motives. 

and the causes of intentions are motives. If, on 
any occasion, a man forms either a good or a 
bad intention, it must be by the influence of 
some motive. 

XXIX. 

When the act, which a motive prompts a a 'seducing 

^ • 1 • . ^^ corrupt- 

man to engage in, is of a mischievous nature, iogmotive, 

it may, for distinction's sake, be termed a se- tateiary or 

«• .• .• •1*1 •% preservato- 

ducmg or corrupting motive : m which case also ry motive. 
any motive which, in opposition to the former, 
acts in the character of a restraining motive, 
may be styled a tutelary, preservatory, or pre- 
serving motive. 

XXX. 

Tutelary motives may aixain be distinguished Tutfia^y 

•^ •' ^ ^ motives are 

into standing or constant, and occasional. By^j^*"?. 

o ' •/ standing or 

standing tutelary motives, I mean such as act occasional. 
with more or less force in all^ pr at least ia 
most cases, tending to restrain a man from any 
mischievous acts he may be prompted to en^ 
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QiAP.xi. gage in; and that with a force which -depfittds 
upon the genlcral nature of th6 a€t, rathfer thfeui 
upon any accidental circumstance with whi'eH 
any individual act of that sort may hapjpCTt to 
be accompanied. By occasional tiitelary [mio- 
tives, I mean such motives ad may chance to 
act in this direction or not, according f 6 the 
nature of the act, and of the particular occasion 
on which the engaging in it is brought into con- 
templation. 

XXXI. 

Standing Now it has bc^i shown, that there 'is no s6rt 

tutelftry 

motive! of motive by which a man may not be prompted' 
Good-wiu. to engage in acts that are of a mischievoud' na- 
ture; that is, which may not come to act in 
the capacity of a seducing motive. It has been 
shown, on the other hand, that there are ^ome 
motives which are remarkably less lik^y-to 
operate in this way than others. It has ali^ 
been shown, that the least likely of all is that 
of benevolence or good- will: the mdsi com- 
mon tendency of which, it has been shown, is 
to act in the character of a tutelary tnotivel It 
has also been shown, that even when by acci- 
dent it acts in one*|kayin the character of a 
seducing motive, still in another way it acts in 
the opposite character of a tutelary one. The 
ttiotive of good- will, in as far as it resj)ects*the 
interests of one set of persons, may prompt a' 
man to engage in acts which are productive of 
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mischief t6 another and more extSensive det: 9"^'^L' 
but this is only because hid good-will is tmper* 
feet and. confined: not taking into cdtit)eia|)la« 
tion the interests of all the persons wfcose iti- 
terests are at stake* The same motive; w^ere 
the affection it issued from more enlarged, 
would operate eflfectually, in the character of a 
constiainiag motive, against that very act to 
which^ by the supposition, it gives birth. This 
same sort of motive may therefore, without any 
r^al contradiction or deviation from truth, be ' 
ranked in the number of standing tutelary mo- 
tives, notwithstanding the occasions in .which it 
may act at the same time in the character of a 
seducing one. 

XXXII. 

The same observation, nearly, may be applied 2. The lore 
to the semi-social motive of love of reputation, tion. 
The force of this, like that of the former, is 
liable to be divided against itself. As in the 
case of good-will, the interests of some of the 
persons, who may be the objects of that senti- 
ment, are liable to be at variance with those of 
others : so in the case of love of reputation, the 
sentiments of some of the. pKsons, whose good 
opinion is desired, may be at variance with the 
sentiments of other persons of that number. 
Now in the case of ^n act, which is really of a 
mischievous n?Lt;«re, it can scarcely happen that 
riiere shall bp no persctojs whatever who will 
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v-t ^' ^^^^ upon it with an eye of disapprobation. It 
can scarcely ever happen, therefore, that an act 
really mischievous shall not have some part at 
least, if not the whole, of the force of this mo* 
tive to oppose it; nor, therefore, that this 
motive should not act with some degree of force 
in the character of a tutelary motive. This, 
therefore, may be set down as another article 
in the catalogue of standing tutelary motives* .. 

XXXIII. 

3. The de- The samc observation may be applied to the 
sire of ami- ^^g- j.^ ^£ amity, though not in altogether equal 

measure. For, notwithstanding the mischiev- 
ousness of an act, it may happen, without 
much difficulty, that all the persons for whose^ 
amity a man entertains any particular present 
desire which is accompanied with expectation, 
may concur in regarding it with an eye rather 
of approbation than the contrary. This is but 
too apt to be the case among such fraternities 
as those of thieves, smugglers, and many other 
denominations of offenders. This, however, is 
not constantly, nor indeed most commonly the 
case : insomuch, that the desire of amity may 
still be regarded,^ i||)on the whole, as a tutelary: 
motive, were it only from the closeness of its 
connexion with the love of reputation. Aud- 
it may be ranked among standing tutelary 
motives, since, where it does apply, the force 
with which it acts, depends not upon the occa^. 
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sional circumstances of the. act which it op- chap. xi. 
poses, but upon principles as general as those 
upon which depend the actioa of th^ other semi- 
social motives. 

xxxiv. 

The mt)tive of religion is not altogether in the 4. The mo- 
same case with the three former. The force of u^on. 
it is not> like theirs^ liable to be divided against 
itself. I mean in the civilized nations of mo- 
dern times, among whom the notion of the 
unity of the Godhead is universal. In times of 
classical antiquity it was otherwise. If a man 
got Venus on his side, Pallas was on the other : 
if jXiolus was for him, Neptune was against 
him. ^neas, with all his piety, had but a par^ 
tial interest at the court of heaven. That matter 
stands upon a different footing now-a-days. 
In any given person, the force of religion, what- 
ever it be, is now all of it on one side. It may 
balance, indeed, on which side it shall declare 
itself: and it may declare itself, as we have 
seen already in but too many instances, on the 
wrong as well as on the right. It has been, at 
least till lately, perha.ps is still, accustomed so 
much to declare itself on the wrong side; and 
that in such material instances, that on that 
account it seemed not proper to place it, in 
point of social tendency, on a level altogether 
with the motive oif benevolence. Where it does 
act, however, as it does in by far the greatest 

VOL. I. R 
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chati XL ixumber of cases, in opposition to the ordinary 
seducing motives, it acts, like the motive of 
benevolence, in an miiform manner, not de« 
pending upon the particular circumstances that 
may attend the commission of the act ; but 
tending to oppose it, merely on account of its 
mischievousness ; and therefore, with equal 
force, in whatsoever circumstances it may be 
proposed to be committed. This, therefore^ 
may also be added to the catalogue, of standing 
tutdary motives. 

XXXV. 

Occasional As to the motivcs which may operate coca* 
motives sionally in the character of tutelary motiveSi 

may be any ^ . 

whatso- these, it has been already intimated, are of 
Various sotts, and various degrees of strength 
in various offences : depending not only upon 
the nature of the offence, but upon the ac- 
cidental circumstances in which the idea of en* 
gaging in it may come in contemplation. Nor 
is there any sort of motive which may not cmne 
to operate in this character ; as may be easily 
conceived. A thief, for instance, may be pre- 
vented from engaging in a projected scheme of 
house-breaking, by sitting too long over his bot- 
tle,* by a visit from his doxy, by the occasion 
he may have to go elsewhere, in order to receive 
his dividend of a former booty ; f and so on. 



Love of the pleasures of the palate, 
t Pecuniary interest. 
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xxkri. . :. CHiu|^ 

There are some motives, howevier, which ieetot Motives 

* that are 

more apit to act in this character than others ; panacuiar- 

* ly apt to 

especially as things ard now constituted^ now act in this 

character 

that the law has every where opposed to thfe afe, 

•^ * ^ . . 1. Love of 

force of the principal sedncinff motives, artificial ease. 
tutelary motives of its own creation. Oi the servatioo. 
mo.ti ves here meant it wiH: be necessary to take 
a general view. - They seem to be reducible 
to two heads ; viz. 1. The love of ease ; a mo- 
tive put into action by the prospect of the trou- 
ble of the attempt ; that is, the trouble which it 
may be necessary to bestow, in overcoming the 
physical difficulties that may accompany it. 
2. Self-preservation, as opposed to the dangers 
to which a man may be exposed in the prose- 
cution of it. 

Xxxvii. 
These dangers may be either, 1. Of a purely ^J^^ 
physical nature: or, 2. Dangers resulting from pw^erva- 
moral agency ; in other words, from the conduct *p* >"* ^^ 
of any such persons to whom the act, if knowiH, wspect^are, 
may be expected to prove obnoxious. But moral vy^^f p'^^i- 
agency supposes knowledge with respect to the 2. Dangers 

circumstances that are to have the eflFect of ex- on detec- 
tion. 

teiiial motives in giving birth to it. Now the 
obtaining such knowledge, with respect to the 
commission of any obnoxious act, on the part 
of any persons who irtay |)e disposed to make 
the agent suffer for it, is called detectwrk; and 

R 2 
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Chap. XI . jj^^ agent Concerning whom such knowledge is 
obtaine4> is said to be detected. Tlie dangers, 
therefore, which may threaten an offender from 
this quarter, depend, whatever they may be, on 
the event of his detection; and may, therefore, 
be all of them comprised under the article of 
the danger of detection. 

XXXVIII, 

Danger de- The danger depending upon detection may 
detecUon bc* dividcd again into two branches : 1. That 

may result i o . . • 

from, which may result from any opplosition that may 
tion on the bc made to the enterprise by persons on the 

spot : 

2. subsc spot ; that is, at the very time the enterprise is 

quent pu- . _ — „ i • i i i ^ 

Dubment. Carrying on : 2. That which respects the legal 
punishment, or other suffering, that may await 
at a distance upon the issue of the enterprise. 

XXXIX. 

The force It may bc worth calling to mind on this occa- 

of the two - .- , , ,.1 

standing siou, that amoug the tutelary motives, which 
motives of have been stylcd coustaut ones, there are two 
putation, of which the force depends (though not so en- 
of amity, tirely as the force of the occasional ones which 
u^detec- have been just mentioned, yet in a great mea- 
sure) upon the circumstance of detection. These, 
it may be remembered, are, the love of reputa- 
tion, and the desire of amity. In proportion, 
therefore, as the chance of being detected ap- 
pears greater, these motives will apply with the 
greater force : with the less force, as it appears 
^es8. This is not the case with the two other 
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standing tutelary motives, that of benevolence, chap^xl 
and tbat of religion. 

XL> 

We are now in a condition to determine, with f !f"?iSl ^^ 
some degree of precisioii, what is to be under- |i**,Ji^^t*,Jy 
{Stood by the strength of a temptation, and what ^^ 
indication it may give of the degree of mischiev- 
ousness in a man's disposition in the case of any 
offence. When a man is prompted to engs^^ 
in any mischievous act, we will say^ for short- 
ness, in an offence, the strength of the tempta- 
tion depends upon the ratio -between the force " 
of the seducing motives on the one hand, and 
such of the occasional tutelary ones, as the cir- 
cumstances of the case call forth into action, on 
the other. The temptation, then, may be said 
to be strong, when the pleasure or advantage 
to be got from the crime is such as in tl^e eyes 
of the offender must appear great in comparison 
of the trouble and dsoiger that appear to him 
to accompany the enterprise: slight or wes^, 
when that pleasure or advantage is such as must 
appear small in comparison of such trouble and 
such danger. It is plain the strength of the 
temptation depends not upon the force of the 
impelling (that is of the seducing) motives alto- 
gether : for let the opportunity be more favour- 
able, that is, let the trouble, or any branch, of 
the danger, be made less than before, it will be 
acknowledged, that the temptation is made sa 
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Chap. XL much the Stronger : and on the other, hand, let 
the opportunity become less favourable, or, m 
other words, let the trouble, or any branch of 
the danger, be made greater than before, the 
temptation will be so much the weaker. 

Now, after taking account of such tutelary 
motives as have been styled occasional, the only 
tutelary motives that can remain are those which 
have been termed standing ones. But those 
which have been termed the standing tutelary 
motives, are the same that we have been styling 
social. It follows, therefore, that the strength 
of the temptation, in any case, after deducting 
the force of the social motives, is as the sum of 
'. the forces of the seducing, to the sum of the 
forces of the occasional tutelary motives. 

XLI. 

affolTedb* It remains to be inquired, what indication 
this and concerning the mischievousness or depravity of 
cumstances a man's disposition is afforded bv the strensrth 

respecting * , ^ •' ^ 

the depra- • of the tcmptatiou, in the case where any offence 

vity of an ** 

offender's happcus to havc bccu committed. It appears, 

disposition, lit rr '^ 

then, that the weaker the temptation is, by which 
a man has been overcome, the more depraved 
and mischievous it shows his disposition to have 
1)een. For the goodness of his disposition is 
measured by the degree of his sensibility to the 
action of the social motives : ♦ in other words. 



♦ Supra, jiar, xxriL xxvlii. 
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by the strength of the influence which those chap^. 
motives have over him : now, the less, consider- 
able the force is by which their influence on him 
has been overcome, the more convincing is the 
proof that has been given c^the weakness of that 
influence. 

Again, The degree of a man^s sensibility to 
the force of the social motives being given, it is 
plain that the force with which those motives 
tend to restrain him from engaging in smy mis- 
chievous enterprise, will be as the apparent mis- 
chievousness of such enterprise^ that is, as the 
degree of mischief with which it appears to him 
likely to be attended. In other words, the less 
mischievous the offence appears to him to be, 
the less averse he will be, as fax as he is ^idjed 
by social considerations, to engage in ity th^e 
more mischievous, the more averse. If then the 
nature of the oi&nce is such as must appear to 
him highly mischievous, and yet he engages in 
it notwithstanding, it shows, tjiat the degree of 
his sensibility to the force of the social motives 
is but slight ; and consequently that his ^sposi- 
tion is proportionably depraved. Moreover, the 
less the strength of the temptation was, the more 
pernicious and 4^praved does it show his dis- 
position to have been. For the less the strength 
of the temptation was, the less wc^ the force 
which the influence of those motives had to 
overcome: the cleaier therdbre is the proof 
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2li^- that has been given of tiie weakneM of tl«l 
influence. 

XLII, 

Rules for From what has been said, it seems, liiat, for 
the depn- fudging of the indication that is afibrded con- 
posiuonio. ceming the depravity of a man's disposition by 
an offence, the strength of the temptation,' compared with 
the mischievousness of the enterprise, the fol- 
lowing rules may be laid down : 

Rule 1 . The strength of the temptation being 
given, the mischievousness of the disposition mani- 
fested by the enterprise, is as the apparent nds- 
chieiMusness of the act. 

Thus, it would show a" more depraved dis- 
position, to murder a man for a reward of a 
guinea, or falsely to charge him with a rob- 
bery for the same reward, than to obtain the 
same sum from him by simple theft : the 
trouble he would have to take, and the risk he 
would have to run, being supposed to stand on 
the same footing in the one case as in the other. 
Rule 2. The apparent mischievousness of the act 
being given, a mans disposition is the more depraved, 
the slighter the temptation is by which he has been 
overcome. 

Thus, it shows a more depraved and dan- 
gerous disposition, if a man kill another t>ut 
of mere sport, as the Emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Mahomet, is said to have done great 
numbers, than out of revenge, as Sylla and 



Mariiis did thousands/ or inHhe view of self-^ Cbap^ 
preservation, as Augustus killed many, or even 
for lucre, as the same Emperor is said to have 
killed some. And the effects of such a depra- 
vity, on that part of the public which is ap^ 
prized ^of it, run in the same proportion. From 
Augustus, some persons only had to fear;; 
nnder some particular circumstances. From 
Muley Mahomet, every man :had to fear at 
all times. 

Rule S. The apparent mischiewumess of the act 
being given, the evidence whic^ it affords of the de- 
pravity of a man's disposition is the less conclusive, 
the stronger the temptation is by which he has been 
overcome. ' 

Thus, if a poor man, who is ready to die with 
hunger, steal aloaf of bread, it is a less explicit 
sign of depravity, than if a ridi man were to 
commit a theft to the same amount. It will be 
observed, that in this rule all that is said is, that 
the evidence of depravity is in this case the less 
conclusive: it is. not said that the depravity 
is positively the less. For in this case it is 
possible, for any thing that appears to th^ con- 
tTBxy, that the theft might have been com- - 
mitted, even had the temptation been not so 
strongs In this case, the alleviating circum- 
stance is only a matter of presumption ; in the 
former, the aggravating circumstance is a matter 
of certainty. ; 
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chapju. Rui0 4, TF%€r« /A^ motive is of the dissocial kind, 
the apparent mschiewmsness qf the acU and 'the 
strength of the temptation, being given^ th€ der 
pravity is as the degree of deliberation vfith which 
it is accompanied. 

For in every man^ be his disposition ever so 
depraved^ the social motives are those which, 
wherever the self-regarding ones stand neuter, 
regulate and determine the general tenor o£ 
his life. If the dissocial motives are piit in 
action, it is only in particular circumstances, 
and on particular occasions ; the gentle but 
constant force of the social motives, being for 
a wlule subduedt The generial and standing 
bias of every man's nature is, therefore, ta^ 
wards that side to which the force of the social 
motives would determine him to adhere. This 
being the case, the force of the social mo- 
tives tends continually to put an end to that of 
the dissocial ones ; as, in natural bodies^ the 
force of friction tends to put an end to that which 
is generated by impulse. Time, tben» which 
wears away the force of the dissocial motives, 
adds to that of the social. The longer, there- 
fore, a man continues, on a given occasion, 
under the dominion of the dissocial motives, 
the more convincing is the proof thajt ha^ been 
given of his insensibility to the force of the 
social ones. 

Thus, it shows a worse disposition, where a 
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man lays a deliberate plan for beating his anta- cwap^xi. 
gonist^ and beats him accordingly^ than if he 
were to beat him upon the spot^ in consequence 
of a sudden quarrel : and worse again^ if, after 
having had him a long while together in his 
power, he beats him at intervals, and at his 
leisure,* 

XLIII. Use of thU 

chapter. 

The depravity of disposition,- indicated by an 
act, is a material consideration in several re- 
spects. Any mark of extraordinary depravity, 
by adding to the terror already inspired by the 
crime, and by holding up the offender as a per- 
son from whom there may be more mischief to 
be apprehended in future, adds in that way to 
the demand for punishment. By indicating a 
general want of sensibility on the part of the 
offender, it may add in another way also to the 
demand for punishment. The article of dispo- 
sition is of the more importance, inasmuch as, 
in measuring out the quantum of punishment, 
the principle of sympathy and antipathy is apt to 
look at nothing else, A man who punishes be- 
cause he hates, and only because he hates, such 
a man, when he does not find any thing odious 
in the disposition, is not for punishing at all ; 
and when he does, he is not for carrying the 
punishment further than his hatred carries hipa. 

* See B. I. tit. [Conanement.] 
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Chap. XL jjencc the aversion we find so frequently ex- 
pressed against the maxim^ that the punish- 
ment must rise with the strength of the tempta- 
tion ; a maxim^ the contrary of which, as we 
shall see, would be as cruel to offenders them- 
selves, as it would be subversive of.^he pur- 
poses of punishment. 
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CHAP. XII. 

\ 
OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF A MISCHIEYOVS ACT. 

\ 1 . Shapes in which the mischief of an act nutg 

show itself 

r. 
Hitherto we have been speaking of the va- Reci^itu- 
rious articles or objects on which the conse- 
quences or tendency of an act may depend : of 
the hzxe act itself: of the circumstances it may 
have been, or may have been supposed to be, 
accompanied with : of the consciousness a man 
may have had with respect to any such cir- 
cumstances: of the intentions that may have 
preceded the act : of the motives that may have 
given birth to those intentions : and of the 
disposition that may have been indicated by the 
connexion between such intentions .and such 
motives. We now come to speak of conse- 
quences or tendency: an article which forms 
the concluding link in all this chain of causes 
and effects, involving iii it the materiality of 
the whole. Now, such part of this tendency 
as is of a mischievous nature, is all that we 
have any direct concern- with; to that, there- 
fore, we shall here confine ourselves. 



^U or THE CONSEQUENCE^ 

Crap. XII. j j^ 

Misciiief of The tendency of an act is mischievous when 

an act, the "^ . 

a^pregate the consequcnces of it are mischievous ; that is 

of tU mis* *" 

chievoui to say, either the certain consequences or the 
quences. probable. The consequences, how many and 
whatsoever they may be, of an act, of which 
the tendency itt mischievous, may, such of them 
as are mischievous, be conceived to constitute 
one aggregate body, which may be termed the 
mischief of the act. 

III. 
dStf^i^an '^^^ mischief may frequently be distin- 
ml' ^or »e- S^^shcd, as it were, into two shares or parcels^- 
condaiy. the ouc Containing what may be called the pri- 
mary mischief J the other, 'what may be called 
the secondary. That share may be termed the 
primary^ which is sustained by an assignable 
individual, or a multitude of assignable in'di- 
vidua)s. That share may be termed the ^e- 
candarif, which, taking its origin from the 
former, e;ctends itself either over the whole 
community, or over some other multitude of 
unassignable^ individuals. 

IV. 

Primary- The p|:imary mischief of an act may again 
3^"a?L!'^^ distinguished into two branches: 1. The 
original: and, 2. The derivative. By the ori- 
ginal branch, I mean that which alights upon 
and is confined to any person who is a suflFerer 
in the first instance, and on his own accouuf : 
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the person, for instance, who is beaten, robbed, Chap.xii ; 
or murdered. By the derivative branch, I mean 
any share of mischief which may befal any 
other assignable persons in consequence of his 
being a sufferer, and no otherwise. These 
persons must, of course, be persons who in 
some way or other are connected with him. 
Now the ways in which one person may be 
connected with another, have been abready 
^een : they may be connected in the way of 
interest (meaning self-regarding interest) or 
merely in the way of sympathy. And again^ 
persons (connected with a given person, in the 
way of interest, .may be connected with him 
either by affording support to him, or by de- 
riving it from him.* 

V. 

The secondary mischief^ again, may fre- xh* secon- 
quently be seen to consist of two other shares, J^'Jj;^^ . 
or parcels: the jfirst consisting of pain; the ^^2. Dan- 
other of danger. The pain which it produces 
is a pain of apprehension : a pain grounded on 
the apprehension of suffering such mischiefs 
or inconveniencies, w;hatever they may be, as 
it is the nature of the primary mischief to 
produce. It may be styled, in one word, the 
alarm. The danger is the chance, whatever it 
may be, which the multitude it concerns may 

■ II ■■■ H I ■■ 1 II ■!! I I I ■■ . .■■■ li.l I I 

* See eh. vi. [Sensibility.] » . 
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chaf^xji. in consequence of the primary mischief,- stand 
exposed to, of suffering such mischiefs. or in- 
conveniencies. For danger is nothing but the 
chance of pain, or, what comes to the same 
thing, of. loss of pleasure. 

VI, 

Example. An example may serve to make this clear. 
A man attacks you on the road, and robs you. 
You suffer a pam on. the occasion. of losing so 
much money :* you also suffered a pain s^t the 
thoughts of the personal ill-treatment you ap- 
prehended he .n\ight give you, in case of your 
not happening to satisfy his demands.^ These 
together constitute the original branch of the 
primary mischief, resulting from the act of 
robbery. A creditor of your s, who expected 
you to pay him with part of that money, and 
a son of your's, who expected you to have 
given him another part, are in consequence 
disappointed. You are obliged to have re- 
course to the bounty of your father, to make 
good part of the deficiency. These ihischiefs 
together m^ke up the derivative branch. The 
report of this robbery circulates from hand to 
hand, and spreads itself in the neighbourhood. 



* Viz. a pain of privation. See ch. v. [Pleasures and Pains.] 
xvii. 

f Viz. a pain of apprehension, grounded on the prospect of 
organ ical pain^ or whatever other mischiefs might have en- 
sued from the ill treatment. lb. xxx. x 
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It finds its way into the newspapers, and is C"af.^il 
propagated over the whole country. Various 
people, on this occasion, call to mind the 
danger which they and their friends, as it ap- 
pear^ from this example, stand exposed to in 
travelling ; especially such as may have occa- 
sion to travel the same road. On this occa- 
sion they naturally feel a certain degree of 
pain: slighter or heavier, according to the 
degree of ill-treatment they may understand 
you to have received; the frequency of tjie 
occasion each person may have to travel iu 
that same road, or its neighbourhood ; the vi» 
cinity of each person to the spot ; his personal 
courage ; the quantity of money he may have 
occasion to carry about with him ; and a va- 
riety of other circumstances. This constitutes 
the first part of th,e secondary mischief, re- 
sulting from the act of robbery ; viz. the alarm. 
But people of one description or other, not 
only are disposed to conceive themselves to 
incur a chance of being robbed, in consequence 
of the robbery committed upon you, but (as 
will be shown presently) they do really incur 
such a chance. And it is this chance which 
constitutes the remaining part of the secondary 
mischief of the act of robbery ; viz. the danger. 

VII. 

Let us see what this chance amounts to; The dan- 

Ser,wbeDce 

and whence it comes. How is it, for instance, »» arises— 

a past of- 
VO L.I. S f^i^ce affords no direct motive to a future. 
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omp^ XII. that one robbery can contribute to produce 
another? In the first place, it is certain that 
it cannot create any direct motive. A motive 
must be the prospect of some pleasure, or other 
advantage, to be enjoyed in future: but the 
robbery in question is past : nor would it fur- 
nish any such prospect, were it to come : for 
it is not one robbery that will furnish pleasure 
to him who may be about to commit another 
robbery. The consideration that is to operate 
upon a man, as a motive or inducement to 
commit a robbery, must be the idea of the 
pleasure he expects to derive from the fruits of 
that very robbery : but this pleasure exists in- 
dependently of any other robbery. 

VIII. 

Butitiug- The means, then, by which one robbery 

gesU fcaii- • i i i 

biiiw, and tends, as it should seem, to produce another 

weakens . 

tRe force of robbery, are two. 1. Bysuggestmg to a person 

restraining . . . 

moUvet; cxposed to the temptation, the idea of com- 
mitting such another robbery (accompanied, per- 
haps, with the belief of its facility). In this case 
the influence it exerts applies itself, in the first 
place, to the understanding. 2. By weakening 
the force of the tutelary motives which tend to 
restrain him from such an action, and thereby 
adding to the strength of the temptation.* In 
this case the influence applies itself to the will. 
These forces are, 1. The motive of benevQlence, 

• See ch. xi. [Dispositions.] xl. 
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which acts aB a branch of the physical $anction,* ^"^^ ^^' 

2. The motive of self-preservation, as against 

the punishment that may stand provided by 

the political sanction. 3. The fear of shame ; 

a motive belonging to the morsd sanction. 

4^ The fear of the divine displeasure ; a motive 

belonging' to the religious sanction. On the 

first and last of these forces it has, perhaps, 

no' influence worth insisting on : but it has on 

the other two. 

IX. ▼»«. , 

The way in which a past robbery may sii^^TJiu 
weaken the force with which the political ^^ SwT- 
sanction tends to prevent a future robbery, may 
be thus conceived. Th6 way in which- this 
sanction tends to prevent a robbery, is by de- 
nouncing some particular kind of punishment 
against any who shall be guilty of it : the 
real value of which punishment will of course 
be diminished by the real uncertainty : as also, 
if there be any difference, the apparent value 
by the apparent unQQxXzmXy. Now this un- 
certainty is proportionably increased by every 
instance, in which a man is known to commit 
the offence, without undergoing the punish- 
ment. This, of course, will be the case with 
J , ■ , ...I- — '■ » 

* To wit, in virtue of the pain it i^a^ give a man to be a 
witness to, or otherwise conscious of, the sufferings of a fel- 
low-creature : especially when he is himself the cause of 
them : in a word, the pain of sympathy. See ch. v. [Plea- 
fturee and Pains.] xi^vi. 

»2 
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Chap. XII. eveiy offence for a certain time ; in shorty 
until the punishment allotted to it takes place. 
If punishment takes place at last, this branch 
of the mischief of the offence is then at last, 
but not till then, put a stop to. 

a-Thoteu- The way in which a past robbery may 
themondr Weaken the force with which the morn/ sanction 
tends to prevent a future robbery, may be thus 
, conceived . The way in which the moral sanction 

^ends to prevent a robbery, is by holding forth 
the indignation of mankind as ready to fall 
upon him who shall be guilty of it. Now this 
indigptiation will be the more formidable, accord- 
ing*tothenumberofthosewhojoininit: it will ' 
be the less so, the fewer they are who join in 
it. But there cannot be a stronger way of 
showing that a man does not join in whatever 
indignation may be entertained against a prac- 
tice, than the engaging in it himself. It shows 
not only that he himself feels no indignation 
against it, but that it seems to him tkere is 
no sufficient reason for apprehending what in- 
dignation may be felt against it by others. 
Accordingly, where robberies are frequent, and 
unpunished, robberies are committed without 
shame. It was thus amongst the Grecians for- 
merly.^ It is thus among the Arabs €till. 

* See Horn. (Xlyss. L. xix. L 395. ib. L. iiL 1. 71. Plato 
de Rep. L. i. p. 576. edit. Ficin. Thucyd. L. L--and see B. I. 
tit. [Offences against external security.] 
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Chap. XII. 
XI. 

In whichever way then a past offence tends it is said to 

operate by 

to pave the way for the commission of a future the influ- 
offence, whether by suggesting the idea of com^ ample, 
mitting it, or by adding to the strength of the 
temptation, in both cases it may be said to ope-- 
nte hy the force or infttience of example., 

XIX; 
The two branches of the secondary mischief The aianite 
of an act, the alarm and the danger, must not danger, 
be confounded: though intimately connected, connected^ 
they are perfectly distinct : either may subsist guifthabieT 
without the other. The neighbourhood may 
be alarmed with the report of a robbery,, when, 
in fact, no robbery, either has been committed or 
is in a way to be comniitted : a neighbourhood 
may be on the point of being disturbed by rob- 
beries, without knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter. Accordingly, we shall soon perceive, that 
some acts produce alarm without danger : others, 
danger without alarm. 

XIII. 

As well the danger as the alarm may again Both may : 
be divided, each of them, into two branches : spect to the 
the first, consisting of so much of the alarm or lon^J^t^ 
danger as may be apt to result from the future ^ 
behaviour of the same agent : the second, con- 
sisting of so much as may be apt to result from 
'the behaviour of other persons : such others, to 
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ciiAP^^. ^j|.^ j^ p^g^y come to engage in acts of the san^e 
sort and tendency.* 

XIV. 

'i^e pri- The distinction between the primary and the 
J^leSom secondary consequences of an act, must be care- 
na^mi > folly attended to. It is so just, that the latter 
and th«^te. ^ay ofteu bc of a directly opposite nature to 
ntficuZ the former. In some cases, where the primary 
consequences of the act are attended with a 
mischief, the secondary consequences may be 
benefical, ^d that to such a degree, as even 
greatly to outweigh the mischief of the primary. 
This is the case, for instance, yrilJiaUacts of 
punishment, when properly applied. Of these, 
the primary mischief being never intended to fall 
but upon £ucfa persons ss may happen : to have 
committed some act which it is expedient to 
prevent, the secoi^dary mischief, that is, the 
alarm and the danger, extends no farther thgn 
to such persons as are under temptation to com- 
mit it : in which case, in as far as it tends to 
restrain them from committing such acts, it is 
of a beneficial nature. 

XV. 

Aoaiy^ifrof Thus much with regard to acts that produce 

the diffei- ^ " * 

eot sbapes positivc paiu, and that immediately. This case, 

the mU- 

chief of an * To the former of these branches is opposed so much of 

gjJowTteelf. ^^^ ^^^^^ °^ ^"y punishment, as is said to operate in the way 
of reformation : to the latter^ so much as is said to opemte in 
the way of example* pee eh, SLiii. [Cases unmeet] u. npte. 
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/ 

by reastoh of its simplicity, seemed the fittest cj^^^^^- 
to take the lead. But acts may produce mis- 
chief in various other ways ; which, together 
with those already specified^ may all be com- 
prized by the following abridged analysis. 

Mischief may admit of a division in suiy one 
of three points of view. 1. According to its 
<Jwn nature. 2. According to its cause. 3. Ac- 
cording to the person, or other party, who is the 
object of it.* With regard to its nature, it may 
be either simple or c(W5pfea?;t when simple, it 
may either be positive or negative : positive, con- 
sisting of actual pain : negative, consisting of 
the loss of pleasure. Whether simple or com- 
plex, and whether positive or negative, it may 
be either certain or contingent. When it is ne- 
gative, it consists of the loss of some benefit or 
advantage : this benefit may be material in both 
or either of two ways : 1. By affording actual 
jpleasure : or, 2. By averting pain or danger, 
which is the chance of pain : that is, by afford- 
ing security. In as far, then, as the benefit which 
a mischief tends to avert, is productive of secu- 

* There inay be other pomt3 of view, according to which 
mischief might be divided, besides these : but this does not 
prevent the division here given from being an exhaustive one. 
A line may be divided in any one of an infinity of ways^ and 
yet without leaving in any one of those cases any remainder. 
See ch. xvi. [Division.] i. note. 

t Ch. v. [PleasureJ and Pains.] i. 
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Chap. XII . yity^ jh^ tendency of such mischief is to pro- 
duce insecurity. 2. With regard to its cause, 
mischief may be produced either by one sif^le 
action, or not without the concurrence of other 
actions : if not without the concurrence of other 
actions, these others may be the actions either 
of the same person, or of otfier persons : in either 
case, they may be either acts of the same kind as 
that in question, or of other kinds. 3. Lastly^ 
with regard to the party who is the object of 
the mischief, or, in other words, who is in a way 
to be affected by it, such party may be either 
an assignable * individual, or assemblage of in- 
dividuals, or else a multitude of unassignable in- 
dividuals. When the object is an assignable 
individual, this individual may either be the 
person himself who is the author of the mis- 
chief, or some other person. When the indivi- 
duals, who are the objects of it, are an unassign- 
able n^ultitude, this multitude may be either 
the whole political community or state, or some 
suhordinate division of it. Now when the object 
of the mischief is the author himself, it may be 
styled self -regarding : when any other party is the 
object, ewtra-regarding : when such other* party 
is an individual, it may be styled private : when 
a subordinate branch of the community, semi- 
public : when the whole community, public. Here, 
for the present, we must stop. To pursue the 

* See ch. xvi. [Division.] iv. note. 
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subject through its inferior distinctions, will be ^^hap^. 
the business of the chapter which exhibits the 
division of offences.* 
The cases which have been already illustrated, —applied 

to the pre- 

are those in which the primary mischief is not cediug 

cftses. 

necessarily otherwise than a simple one, and 
that positive : present, and therefore certain : 
producible by a single action, without any ne- 
cessity of the concurrence of any other action, 
either on the part of the same agent, or of 
others ; and having for its object an assignable 
individual, or, by accident, an assemblage of 
assignable individuals: extra-regarding there- 
fore, and private. . This primary mischief is ac- 
companied by a secondary : the first branch of 
which is sometimes contingent and sometimes 
certain, the other never otherwise than contin- 
gent: both extra-regarding and semi-public: 
In other respects, pretty much upon a par with 
the primary mischief: except that the first 
branch, viz. the alarm, though inferior in mag- 
nitude to the primary, is, in point of extent, 
and therefore, upon the whole, in point of mag- 
nitude, much superior. 

XVI. 

Two instances more will be sufficient to illus ^o exam* 

trate the most material of the modifications other cases 

, ' 1 M .^ 1 where the 

above exhibited. mischief is 

less con> 
— ■ ■ ■ spicuous. 

• Ch. xvi. 
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^^^;^- A man drinks a certain quantity of liquor, 
J'^f oV' ^^d intoxicates himself. The intoxication in this 
if-mtow. particular instance does him no sort of harm : 
or, what comes to the same thing, none that is 
perceptible. But it is probable, and indeed 
next to certain, that a given number of acts of 
th^ same kind would do him a very considerable 
degree of harm :* more or less according to his 
constitution and other circumstances : for this is 
no more than what experience manifests every 
day. It is also certain, that one act of this sort, 
by one means or other, tends considerably to 
encrease the disposition a 'man may be in to 
practise other acts of the same sort : ' for this 
also is verified by experience. Tliis, tiierefore, 
is one instance where the mischief producible 
by the act is contingent : in other words, in 
which the tendency of the act is no otherwise 
mischievous than in virtue of its producing a 
chance of mischief. This chance depends upon 
the concurrence of other acts of the same kind ; 
and those such as must be practised by the same 
person. The object of the mischief is that very 
person himself who is the author of it, and he 
only, unless by accident. The mischief is there- 
' fore private and self-regarding. 

As to its secondary mischief, alarm, it pro- 
duces none : it produces indeed a certain quan- 
tity of danger by the influence of example : but 
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it is not often that this danger will amount to a C"^p^xii. 
quantity worth regarding. 

XVII. 

Again. A man omits paying his share to a Example 
public tax. This we see is an act of the nega- payment of 
tive kind.* Is this then to be placed upon the * 
list of mischievous acts? Yes, certainly. Upon 
what grounds ? Upon the following. To defend 
the community against its external as well as 
its internal adversaries, are tasks, not to men- 
tion others of a less indispensable nature, which 
cannot be fulfilled but at a considerable ex- 
pense. But whence is the money for defraying 
this expense to come ? It can be obtained in 
no other manner than by contributions to be 
collected from individuals ; in a word, by taxes. 
The produce then of these taxes is to be looked 
upon as a kind pf benefit which it is necessary 
the governing part of the community should 
receive for the use of the whole. This produce, 
before it can be applied to its destination, re- 
quires that there should be certain persons com- 
missioned to receive and to apply it. Now if 
these persons, had they received it, would have 
applied it to its proper destination, it would 
have been a benefit : the not putting them in a 
way to receive it, is then a mischief. But it is 
possible, that if received, it might not have been 



* See. ch. y\i, ^Actions.} viii. 
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CHAP.xn. applied to its proper destination ; or that Ae 
services, in consideration of which it was be- 
stowed, might not have been performed. It is 
possible, that the under-oflScer, who collected 
the produce of the tax, might not have paid it 
over to his principal: it is possible that the 
principal might not have forwarded it on ac- 
cording to its farther destination ; to the judge, 
for instance, who is to protect the community 
against its clandestine enemies from within, or 
the soldier, who is to protect it against its open 
enemies from without : it is possible that the 
judge, or the soldier, had they received it, would 
not however have been induced by it to fulfil 
their respective duties : it is possible, that the 
judge would not have sat for l3ie punishment of 
criminals, and the decision of controversies : it 
is possible that the soldier would not have drawn 
his sword in the defence of the community. 
These, together with an infinity of other inter- 
mediate acts, which for the sake of brevity I 
pass over, form a connected chain of duties, the 
discharge of which is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the community. They must every one 
of them be discharged, ere the benefit to which 
they are contributory can be produced. If they 
are all discharged, in that case the benefit sub- 
sists, and any act, by tending to intercept that 
benefit, may produce a mischief. But if any of 
them are not, the benefit fails : it fails of itself : 
it would not have subsisted, although the act 
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in question (the act of non-payment) had not cjhap^i. 
been committed. The benefit is therefore con- 
tingent ; and, accordingly, upon a certain sup- 
position, the act which consists in the averting 
of it is not a mischievous one. But this sup- 
position, in any tolehibly-ordered government, 
will rarely indeed be verified- In the very 
worst-ordered government that exists, the 
greatest part of the duties that are levied are 
paid over according to their destination : and, 
with regard to any particular sum, that is at- 
tempted to be levied upon any particular person 
upon any particular occasion, it is therefore 
manifest, that, unless it be certain that it will not 
be so disposed of, the act of withholding it is a , 
mischievous one. 

The act of payment, when referable to any 
particular sum, especially if it be a small one, 
might also have failed of proving beneficial on 
another ground : and, consequently, the act of 
non-payment, of proving mischievous. It is. 
possible that the same services, precisely, might 
have been rendered without the money as with 
it. If, then, speaking of any small limited sum, 
such as the greatest which any one person is 
called upon to pay at a time, a man were to ' 
say, that the non-payment of it would be at- 
tended with mischievous consequences ; this 
would be far from certain : but what comes to 
^e same thing as if it were, it is perfectly cer 
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chap^i. tain when applied to the whole. It is certain, 
that if all of a sudden the payment of all taxes 
was to cease, there would no longer be any 
thing effectual done, either for the maintenance 
of justice, or for the defence of the community 
against its foreign adversaries : that therefore 
the weak would presently be oppressed and 
injured in all manner of ways, by the strong at 
home, and both together overwhelmed by op- 
pressors from abroad. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it is manifest, that in this case, though the 
mischief is remote and contingent, though in its 
first appearance it consists of nothing more 
than the interception of a benefit, and though the 
individuals, in whose favour that benefit would 
have been reduced into the explicit form <rf 
pleasure or security, are altogether unassign- 
able, yet the mischievous tendency of the act 
is not on all these accounts the less indisputable. 
The mischief, in point of intensity and duration, 
is indeed unknown : it is uncertain : it is remote. 
But in point of ea:'tent it is immense ; and in 
point of fecundity, pregnant to a degree that 
baffles calculation. 

XVIII. 

"Jo alarm. It may uow be time to observe, that it is only 

vhen no '' 

issiguabie in the case where the mischief is extra-regard* 

tersoD is • i i /• 

he object, ing, and has an assignable person or persons for 
its object, that so much of the secondary branch 
of it as consists in alarm can have place. 
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When the individuals it affects are uncertain, chap.^l 
and altogether out of sights no alarm can be pro- 
duced : as there is nobody whose sufferings you 
can see, there is nobody whose sufferings you 
can be alarmed at. No alarm, for instance, is 
produced by non-payment to a tax. If at any 
distant and uncertain period of time such offence 
should chance to be productive of any kind of 
alarm, it would appear to proceed, as indeed 
immediately- it would proceed, from a very dif- 
ferent cause. It might be immediately refer- 
able, for example, to the act of a legislator, who 
should deem it necessary to lay on a new tax, 
in order to make up for the deficiency occa- 
sioned in the produce of the old one. Or it 
might be referable to the act of an enemy, who, 
under favour of a deficiency thus created in the 
fund allotted for defence, might invade the 
country^ and exact from it much heavier contri- 
butions than those which had been thus with- 
holden from the sovereign.* 

* The investigation mighty by a process rendered obvious 
by analogy^ be extended to the consequences of an act of a 
beneficial nature. In bpth instances a third order' of conse- 
quences may be reckoned to have taken place^ when the in- 
fluence of the act, through the medium of the passive faculty 
of the patient, has come to affect his active £3tculty. In this 
way, 1. Evil may flow out of evil: — instance $ the exertions 
of industry pilt a atop to by the extinction of inducement^ re- 
sulting from a continued chain of acts of robbery or extor- 
tion Q Good out of evil .-—instance ; habits oi depredatioa 
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Chap, xh. ^ jo any alarm which such an offence might 
raise among the few who might chance to re- 
gard the inatter with the eyes of statesmen^ it 
is of too slight and uncertain a nature to be 
worth taking into the account. 

§ 2. How Intentionality, Sgc. may influence the 

mischief of an act. 

XIX. 

Secondary We havc s^cu the nature of the secondary mis- 
i^fluenced chief^ which is apt to be reflected^ as it were» 
o?\be**"* from the primary, in the cases where the indi- 
mSd.* viduals who are the objects of the mischief are 
~ assignable. It is now time to examine into the 
circumstances upon which the production of 
such secondary mischief depends. These cir- 
cumstances are no others than the four articles 
which have formed the subjects of the four last 
preceding chapters : viz. 1. The intentionality. 
2. The consciousness. 3. The motive. 4. The 
disposition. It is to be observed all along, 
that it is only the danger that is immediately 
governed by the real state of the mind in re- 
spect to those articles : it is by the apparent state 

put a stop to by a steady course of punishment. 3. Evil out 
of good : — instance ; habits of industry put a stop to by an ex- 
cessive course of gratuitous bounty. 4. Good out of good: — 
instance 5 a constant and increasing course of industry, ex- 
cited and kept up by the rewards afforded by a regular 'and 
increasing market for the fruits of it. 
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of it thit the alarm is goveraed. It is governed ^"^'*' ^"* 
by the reai Only in as far as the apparent hap- 
pens, as in most.xases it maybe expected to 
do, to quadrate with the real/ * The different in- 
fluences of the articles of intentionality and con- 
sciousness maybe represented in' the several 
cases following. 

XX. 

Case 1. Where the act is so completely un- ^V® ^- '."" 
intentiohal, • as to be* altogether involuntary. In »e*s. 
this case.it is attended with no secondary mis- 
chief at all. 

A bricklayer is at work upon a house : a pas- 
senger is walking in the strefet below. A fellow- 
workman] comes' and gives the bricklayer a ^ 
violent push, in consequence of whiclf \^e falls . 
upon -the pasrsenger, and hitrts him. It is plain 
there^ is nothing in this event that can give bthet 
people> who may happen to be in the street, iKq 
least reason to apprehend any thing in future 
on the! part of tiieTnan who fell, whatever there 
may be with regard to the man who pushed him. 

XXX. 

Case 2. Where- the act, though not unin- P»«'«^;^?^ 
tentional, is unadvised, insomuch that the mis- f>»ty with, 
chievous part of the consequences is urifnteh- >*«"• 
tional, but the uhadvisedness is attended with 
heedlessness. In this case ' the act is attended 
with some small degree of secondary mischief, 
in proportion to the degree of heedlessness i 

VOL. I. T 
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CfiAP^xiL ^ groom being on horseback, and riding 
through a frequented street, turns a comer at 
a full pace, and rides over a passenger, who 
happens to be going by. It is plain^ by tjiis 
behaviour of the groom, some degree of alarm 
may be produced, less or greater, according to 
the degree of heedlessness betrayed by him : 
according to the quickness of his pace, the full- 
ness of the street, and so forth. He ; lias done 
mischief, it may be said, by his carelessness, 
already : who knows but that on other occasions 
the Uke cause may produce the like effect ? 

XXII. 

Cases. Case 3. Where the act is misadvised with re- 

Missuppo* 

^m^eu ^P^*' *^ ^ circumstance, which, had it existed, 

justifica- would /tt/fy have excluded or (what comes to 

out lash- the same thing) outweighed the primary m^s- 

chief : and there is no rashness in the case. In 

this case the act is attended with no secoiidary 

mischief at all. 

It is needless to multiply examples any farther. 

XXIII. 

Case 4. Casc 4. Whcrc the act is misadvised with 
sal of a par. rcspect to a circumstance which would have 
cation, ' oxcludcd or Counterbalanced the primary mis- 

without ■■•/•• 1 •! 1 •n 1 . 

rashness, chiei tfi part, but uot entirely : and still there is 
no rashness. In this case the act is attended 
with some degree of secondary mischief, in pro- 
portion to that part of the primary which re- 
mains unexcluded or uncounterbalanced. 
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XXIV. 




Case 5. Where the act is misadvised with^P***^ 
respect to a circumstance, w^pch, had it existed, ^^*^; 
would have excluded or counterbalaaced the 
primary mischief entirely, or in part : and there 
is a degree of rashness in the supposal. In this 
case, the act is also attended with a farther de- 
gree of secondary mischief, in proportion to the 
degree of mhness. 

XXV.. 

Case 6. Where the consequences are com- ^^f;^' 
pleiely intentional, and there is no missupposal i^^^o^^lj 
in the case. In this case the secondary mischief f*^ ^^. 

J from mis- 

is at tl^e highest. «uppo»ai. 

XXVI. 

Thus much with regard to intentionality and The nature 

'- • •rrr • i . of a motWe 

consciousness. We now come to consider intakes not 

^ ' away the 

what manner the secondary mischief is affected mischief of 

_ - ^ . ' the second- 

by the nature of the motive. ary con«e- 

xrn. ,.-... - .^ . quences. 

Where an act is pernicious m its primary 
consecjuences, the secondary mischief is not 
obliterated by the goodness of the motive; though 
the motive be of the best kind. For, notwith- 
standing the goodness of the motive, an act of 
which the primary consequences are pernicious, 
is produced by it in the instance in question, 
by the supposition. It may, therefore, in other 
instances : although this is not so likely to hap- 
pen from a good motive as from a bad one.* 

♦ An act of homicide^ ftw instance^ is not rendered inno- 



• • 
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ChatXII. XXYII. 

NorUe be.- All act, which, thottg^. pernicioufs in its {m- 
' ^niary consequences^ is. rendered in other re- 
spects beneficial upon the whole, by .virtue oiits 
secondary consequences^ is ruot. changed ba^k 
again, and .rendered pernicious upon^the whole 
by the £adiie^# of the motive : althoiigh the mo- 
tive be of the worst Jpnd.^ 



cent, much less beneficial, merely by its proof^eding from a 
principle of religion, of honour (that is, of k>vt$ of reputation) 
or even of benevolence. When Ravaillac asfi* .ssinatcd Henry 

• 

IV. it ivas from a principle of religioa' But this did not so 
much OS abate from the mischief of the act. It 6ven reikd^red 
the act still more mischievous^ for a reason th|it*wfe' sluill-^see 
presently, than if it had originated from a principle of revenge. 
When the conspirators against the late king of Portugtl at- 

'■ tempted to assassinate him> it is said to have been from a 
principle of honour. But this, whether it abated of no, will 

. certidnly not be thought to have outweighed, the mitehief of 
the act. Had a son of Ravailiac's, as in the case before sup- 
posed, t merely on the. score of filial affection, and: not; in con- 
sequence of any participation in his crime, put him to death 
in order to rescue iiim from the severer hands of justice,, the 
motive, although it should not be thought to afford any proof 
of a mischievous disposition, and should, even in case of 
punishment, have made such rescuer an object of pity, would 
fiardly have made the act of rescue a beneficial oi^. 

* * The prosecution of offences, ifor instance^ proceeds most 
commonly from one or other, or both together, of two mo- 
tives, the one of which is of the self-regarding,' the other of 
the dissocial kind : viz. pecuniary interest, and ill-will : ■ from 

pecuniary interest, for instance, whenever the obtaining pecu- 

« ' - . . — ■ — _ 

f Cb. xi. [Dispoeition.^ xy. 
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> xxvrii. cufp^. 

/ But when not only the primary consequences B«t it may 

•^ * •^ * aggrarate 

of an act are pernicious, but, iii other respects, the mi»- 

* , , , chievotfs- 

the secondary likewise; the secondary mischief ness, where 

they are 

may he aggravated by the nature of the motive : mischie- 

vous. 

so much' of that mischief, to wit, as respects the 
foture behaviour of the same person. 

:xxix. • ■ - •• 
It is not from the worst kind of motive, how- But not the 

most in the 

ever, that the secondary mischief of an act re- case of the 

. , "^ tforstmo- 

'CerV'es'its greatest aggravation. tivcs, 

'—■■■' ■ ' XXX. 

' The aggravation which the secondary mis- u docs the 
•chief of an act, in as far as it respects the future moreconsi- 

■II. /. . 1 . . . /. ^i derable the 

behaviour ot the same person, receives from the tendency of 

_j_ n A**' "j'^ji • the motive 

nature oi a motive m an individual case, is as to produce 

ch 



sucb acts. 



T^ajty anaends for damage siifiPered is one end of the proaecution. 
It is comnaon enough Indeed to hear inen speak of prosecur 
lions undertaken from public spirit ; which is a branchy as we 
have seen,* of the principle of benevolence. Far be it from 
me to deny but that such a principle may very frequently be an 
'ingredient in the sum of motives^ by which men are engaged 
in' a proceeding of this nature. But whenever such a pro- 
.ceeding is engaged in from the sole influence of public spirit^ 
uncombined with the least tincture uf self int^rest^ or ill-wiU, 
it must be acknowledged to be a proceeding of the heroic 
kind. Now acts of heroism are, in the very essence of them, 
'but rare : for if they were common, they would not be acts 
.'of heroism. But prosecutions for crimes are very frequent, and 
yet, unless in very particular circumstances indeed, they are 
never otherwise than beneficial. 



• Sec ch. X. [MotiveB.3 xx\. 
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chakxii . ih^ tendency of the motive to produce, on the 
part of the same person, acts of the like bad 
tendency with that of the act in question. 

XXXI. 

—which - The tendency of a motive to produce acts of 
itmfcth ^^^ 1^^^ kind, on the pJEurt of any given person, 
JSic^r!"' ^s ^ ^^ strength and constancy of its influence 

on that person, as applied to the production of 

such effects. 

XXXII. 

General ef- The tendency of a species of motive to give 
species of birth to acts of any kind, among persons in 
measared. general, is as the strength^ constancy ^ and exten- 
siveness* of its influence, as applied to the pro- 
duction of such effects. 

XXXIII. 

A mischic- Now the motives, whereof the influence is at 
Xw^so," once most powerful, most constant, and most 
iLg* fr^S^i extensive, are the motives of physical desire, 
SS'**"*^^ *^ve of wealth, the love of ease, the love of 
TdSciT life, and the fear of pain : all . of them self- 
motive., regarding motives. The motive of displeasure, 
whatever it may be in point of strength and 
extensiveness, is not near so constant in it& in- 
fluence (the case of mere antipathy excefpted) 
as any of the other three. A pernicious act, 
therefore, when committed through vengeance, 
or otherwise through displeasure, is not near 
so mischievous as the same pernicious aict. 



• Ch. iv. [Value] 
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when committed by force of any one of those chap^. 
other motives.* 

XXXIV. 

As to the motive of religion, whatever it may "^^ ^"^^^ 

^ ^ •' when issu- 

sometimes prove to be in point of strength and jng from 
constancy, it is not in point of extent so univer- of religion. 
sal, especially in its application to acts of a mis- 
chievous nature, as any of the three preceding 
motives. It may, however, be as universal in a 
particular state, or in a particular district of a 

* It 18 for this reason that a threat, or other personal out- 
rage, when committed on a stranger, in pursuance of a scheme 
of robbery, is productive of more mischief in society, and 
accordingly iii, perhaps, every where more severely punished, 
than an outrage of the same kind o£P<ered to an acquaintance, 
in pi^psecution of a scheme of vengeance. No man is always 
in a rage. But, at all times, every man, more or l^ss, loves 
money. Accordingly, although a man by his quarrelsome- 
ness should for once have been engaged in a bad action, he 
may nevertheless remain a long while, or even his whole life- 
time, without engaging in another bad action of the same 
kind : §or he may yery well remain his whole life-time with- 
out engaging in so violent a quarrel : nor at any rate will he 
quarrel with more than one, or a ^ew peopfe at a time. But 
if a man, by his love of money, has once been engaged in a 
bad action, fiucltas a scheme of robbery, he may at any time, 
by the influence of the aame motive, be engaged in acts of the 
sapie degree of enormity. For take men throughoat, if a 
man loves money to a certain degree to-day, it is probable 
that he will love it) at least in equal degree, to-morrow. And 
ij^.{|^a9^ is disposed to acquire it in that way, he will find in- 
dtti^ment to rob, wheresoever and whensoever there arc 
people to be robbed. 
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ciiAP^xii. particular state. It.is liable indeed to be very ir- 
regular in its operations. It is apt, however^ to 
be frequently as powerful as the motive of ven- 
geance, or indeed any other motive whatsoever. 
It will sometimes even, be; more powerful thai\ 
. . any other motive. It is at amy rate much more^ 
constant.* A pernicious act, therefore, when 
committed through the motive of religion^ is 
more tnischieyous than when committed through 
the motive of ill-will. 

XXXV. 

How the Lastly, The secondary mischief, to wit^ so 
JJIiS^2ng much of it as hath respect to the future be- 
bfdit^ii- haviour of the same person, is aggravated or 
^^^ lessened by the apparent depravity or benefiT 
cence of his disposition : and that in the pror 
portion of such apparent depravity or bene- 
ficence. 

XXXVI. 

Connexion The conscqucnces we have hitherto been 
the^su^"*^ speaking of, are the natural consequences, of 

ceediDg : -'- • — : ^. 

chapter. * If a man happen to take it into his head to assassinate 

with his own hands^ or with the ^word of justice^ those whom 
he calls heretics, that is, people who think, or perhaps only 
speak^ differently upon a subject which neither party under- 
stands^ he will be as much inclined to do this at one time as 
at another. Fanaticism never sleeps : it is never glutted : 
it is never stopped by philanthropy -, for it makes a merit of 
trampling on philanthropy : it is never stopped by conscience ; 
for it has pressed conscience into its service. Avarice, lust, 
and vengeance, have piety, benevolence, honour ; fonaticism 
baa nothing to oppose it. ■' 
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which the act, and the other articles we have Chap.^i. 
been considering, are the causes : consequences 
that result from the behaviour of the individual, 
who is the offending agent, without the inter- 
ference of political authority. We now come 
to speak of punishment : which, in the sense in 
which it is here considered, is an artificial con- 
sequence, annexed by political authority to an 
offensive act, in one instance ; in the view of 
putting a stop to the production of events simi- 
lar to the obnoxious part of its natural conse- 
quences, in other instances. 
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